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There are thousands of : 
and tongue-sore, who love a pi 
to chuck it because the tobaccos t 


left their tongues as tender as thor 


chewed. You fellows who have bitten at anu veen vine 

by tobacco full of rough edges come on in and get next to 

the joy of smoking fragrant tobacco that’s had its teeth pulled. 
The goodness of 


CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


is all in the tobacco and the wonderful patented 
process that takes out the bite, leaving a cool, com- 


fortable, free-burning, fluffy smoke that you can hit 
as hard and as often as you feel that impulse. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Tongue lolls around as happy as a 
clam at high tide. When we say we control this 
patented process exclusively and that no one else 
can use it, we’re handing you strictly inside stuff. 


There isn’t another tobacco in the world just like 
good old P. A. There never can be. 


So, if you’ve canned that good old jimmy pipe, get 
it cut and give it a new lease of life. 

You can buy P. A. at any store that sells tobacco, 
either in the tidy red tin, 10c; the toppy red bag, 5c; 
in pound and half-pound tin humidors; or in the 
crystal-glass P. A. humidor containing one pound,the 
dandiest kind of a container for home and office use. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Saiem, N. C. 
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Soriety Brand Clothes 








For the Young Men’s Age 


EN years ago the 
A. G. Peine models 
were worn by young 
men only. Many New 
Yorkers remember this. Mr. 
Peine was then the tailor to 
Broadway's Beau Brummells. 


Then came the age of 
young men. Youth took 
the leading réles in busi- 


Then 
older men began to keep 
their youth. Now it’s 
hard to find an active man 
irt or 


ness and society. 


orty— 
sixty. 
’ heart 
to 
young 


up 


ATER SOAKED 


e Here 


came 
ought 
iw the 
nine men in ten 
,.ing men’s styles. 
So he entered partnership with us to 
give national scope to his skill. 
Since then Society Brand Clothes 
to 
smartest styles. 


stand for America’s 


They 


have come 


are distinctive. 
They have the touch of the times— 
the mark of youth—without being ex- 
treme or conspicuous, 

Wherever they appeared they be- 
came the vogue among the up-to-date. 


Men asked 


them. Suddenly our business doubled 


their friends who made 
But we could not grow 


the demand for A. G. 


over and over. 
as fast as grew 


Peine designs. 


New-Time Methods 


This changing trend compelled a 
change in methods. The old-time 
tailors, with rare exceptions, could not 


* The Dinner Suits shown here are our ‘‘ English’’ Mode 
These, as well as our Full Dress Suits, come also in the 
more conservative ** Regular’” style Prices from as low 
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***Men Are Boys at Forty — Young Men Still at Sixty"’ 


Designed by A. G. Peine 


build new-time clothes. We had to 
train new men—from cutters to finish- 
ers—to make clothes as nobby as the 


Peine designs. 

Machine sewing, to a large extent, had 
Fab- 
The 


mills had their problems, and we had 


to be displaced by hand sewing. 
rics changed as radically as styles. 


to help solve them in line with the new 
ideas. The entire output of certain de- 
signs from some mills was contracted 
for in advance. 

In all ways we have led this evolu- 
tion, captained by A. G. Peine. Society 
Brand Clothes, wherever men dress 
well, are recognized as typifying modern- 
day ideals. In style, fabric and finish 
they are the models nowadays among 
that growing army who are seeking to 


keep young. 


The demand for such clothes exceeds 
our capacity, and it probably always will. 
For Society Brand Clothes are made too 


l 
carefully—too slowly —to 
supply all who know and 
want them. Each season, as 
more men know these 
clothes, we fall farther be- 
hind. Last fall we were 


overwhelmed. 
This 


thousands will 


yrobably 
ap- 


G. Peine’s 


season 
be dis 
pointed, for A. 


latest designs are his best 


Vy Wide margins. e has 
by | yg He | 

given a master touch to 
these models. He has se- 


cured incomparable effects. 
And more men than ever 
before are going to want 


to wear them. 
aw 


If you want to wear them 


you must see the author- 


ized Society Brand dealer 
early or he may be entirely 
sold out. 

We sell to but one mer- 
chant in a town, and to him 
So 


in every locality there is a 


only part of his stock. 


degree of exclusiveness to the A. G. 
Peine designs. 

Mr. Peine designs alone for Society 
Brand Clothes, so it is necessary to go to 
the certain merchant in each town who 
has the right to sell these clothes. 

W rite this 
Chen you can save time by going direct 


for merchant's address. 
to his store. 

We will send you, at the same time, 
our handsome Style Book which pic- 


tures and describes A. G. Peine’s newest 


models. 

These clothes cost the same as ordi 
nary clothes. 

If you are young, or are one who 


wants to keep his youth, you will want 
to wear them. 


dress 


Prices range from $20 up 
clothes from $35 up. No garment ts an 
A. G. Peine model unless the inside 
pocket bears the label ‘‘Society Brand 


Clothes.”’ 
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PThis Inside Stuff 


There are thousands of men, pipe-stung 
and tongue-sore, who love a pipe, but have had 
to chuck it because the tobaccos they’ve tried have 


left their tongues as tender as though they'd been 


chewed. You fellows who have bitten at and been bitten 

by tobacco full of rough edges come on in and get next to 

the joy of smoking fragrant tobacco that’s had its teeth pulled. 
The goodness of 


. CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


-PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


is all in the tobacco and the wonderful patented 
process that takes out the bite, leaving a cool, com- 
fortable, free-burning, fluffy smoke that you can hit 
as hard and as often as you feel that impulse. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Tongue lolls around as happy as a 
clam at high tide. When we say we control this 
patented process exclusively and that no one else 
can use it, we’re handing you strictly inside stuff. 


There isn’t another tobacco in the world just like 
good old P. A. There never can be. 

So, if you’ve canned that good old jimmy pipe, get 
it out and give it a new lease of life. 

You can buy P. A. at any store that sells tobacco, 
either in the tidy red tin, 10c; the toppy red bag, 5c; 
in pound and half-pound tin hufnidors; or in the 
crystal-glass P. A. humidor containing one pound,the 
dandiest kind of a container for home and office use. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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their youth. Now it’s 
hard to find an active man 
heart or 


who 1S old in 


looks. 


Men are boys at forty— 


young men still at sixty. 
And in cities—in the heart 
of things—men up to 
seventy dress 


now young 


men’s parts. 


Then Mr. Peine Came Here 


When this change 
this artist-designer sought 


came 
a wider field. He saw the 


time coming when nine men in ten 


would seek for young men’s styles. 
he entered partnership with us to 


his skill. 
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want them. Each season, as 
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E NAMED this car 
the Chandler. But 


Chandler owners have 
christened it “The Six with the 
Marvelous Motor.’ These thousands 


of Chandler owners are in position 
to know. Their experience has 


pointed out to us our greatest selling 
point: the distinctive superiority of 


the Chandler motor. 


Not a Ready-Made Motor 


HE CHANDLER motor is theexclusive Chandler- 

lesign and Chandler-make; not a stock motor. 

It is not a motor made to sell to car builders. It 
is the Chandler motor made to make the Chandler Car 
make good 

When we built the first Chandler Car, two years ago, 
the first high-grade “six”’ to sell for less than $2000 and 
pioneer in the light-six market, we built with experience. 
Six years’ experience in building the highest grade sixes. 
We knew six-cylinder engineering and construction. 

The sweeping success of the Chandler proves we knew. 

The Chandler exclusive motor has been the keystone 
in this success. 

We knew, too, that there was no sound reason why 
the cost of a six-cylinder car should be more than $200 or 
$300 greater than the cost of an equally well-built four- 
cylinder car. Sixes always had been high-priced, but 
there was no reason why they should continue to be. 

The Chandler at $1785 proved this. At the new 1915 
profit-sharing price of $1595, the Chandler, refined and 
beautified, proves it still more conclusively. 


See the Car At the Shows 


EARLY everyone paying more than $1200 for an 
N automobile this year will want a light-weight six. 
The demand is so great that practically all motor 

car manufacturers have now entered this field. 
A great many purchasers will give preference to the 
Chandler because this light-six model has been on the 
road in the service of owners all over America for two 


years. It is a proven car. There have been body 


changes and many minor refinements, but no funda- 
mental changes in design or construction. This 
pioneer light-weight six was correctly designed in the 
beginning. 

Many will give special consideration to the Chandler 
because of the known success of the Chandler Com 
pany, its stability and the excellent character of its 
distributors. 

But regardless of preference, when you are at the 
Automobile Shows we want you to convince yourself 
that the Chandler is a Quality-Leader of light sixes. 
Study the stripped chassis. Study the motor. Examine 
carefully the workmanship and finish. 


Six Chandler Models for 1915 


The 1915 Chandler is offered in six body types: Touring Car $1595; Roadster $1595; Convertible Cabriolet 
$1950; Coupé $2200; Sedan $2750; Limousine $2750. Each exemplifies the highest development in body-building. 
The touring body is unusually roomy. Rear seat full 47 inches wide, inside measurement. Perfect streamline 
design. Enclosed bodies luxuriously furnished. A responsible dealer sells the Chandler and renders service to 
Chandler owners in every principal city and in hundreds of smaller cities and towns. See your dealer at once, to 


insure prompt delivery, or write for the 1915 catalogue. 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 501-531 E. 13ist St., CLEVELAND, 0. 


New York City Office: 245 W. 55th St. 


Chicago Auto Show Space 0-2 
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Cable Address: Chanmotor 
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Light-Weight Six 


Extraordinary Features 


The Chandler is the only six- 
cylinder car selling for less than 
$2000 which has all of the following 
features of high-class construction 


Bosch magneto. Bosch spark plugs 
Gray ® Davis electric starting motor and 
electric generator. Imported annular bal! 
bearings throughout. Large gasoline tank 
im rear Mayo genuine Mercedes type 
honeycomb radiator True streamline 
body design. Crownedfenders. Absolutely 
clean running boards. Simple single wire 
electric system No side lamps—double 
Blobes in front lights Cast aluminum 
motor base, extending from frame 
frame. Oiling system allcontained withir 
the motor— no outside piping. Three gen 
uine imported Coventry silent chains 
instead of noisy gears, to drive camshaft 
pump and generator. Left side drive and 
center control. Multiple disc steel and 
Rayb>stos clutch Demountabile rims 
Ray field carburetor. Double interna! en 
closed brake drums. Deep 10 and !2 inch 
cushions Jiffy curtains New Haven 
8-day clock. Jones speedometer Rain 
vision Clear-vision ventilating windshield 
Golde patent one-man top covered with 
Pantasote. Bair patent top holders. In 
stantly adjustable tire carrier in rear of 
tonneau, carrying tire without straps 


Weighs 2985 Ibs. completely equipped 
Runs 16 miles or more per gallon of gaso 
line; 700 miles per gallon of oil; and 7000 
miles per set of tires. Speed 3 to 55 miles 
per hour on high gear. Climbs every 
famous demonstrating hill in America 
on high gear 
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I Thought We Were Trekking Clear Up to the North Pole 


HURSDAY, the nineteenth. Splash! 
. That’sme, Matilda Anne! That's 
me falling plump into the pool of mat- 
rimony before I’ve had time to fall in 
love! And oh, Matilda Anne, Matilda Anne, 
I've got to talk to you! You may be six thousand miles away, but still you've got to 
be my safety valve. I’d blow up and explode if I didn't express myself to some one 
For it’s so lonesome out here I could go and commune with the gophers. This isn’t a 
twenty-part letter, my dear, and it isn’t a diary. It’s the coral ring on which I'm cutting 
my teeth of desolation. For every so often I’ve simply got to sit down and talk to 
some one or I'l] go mad—clean, stark, staring mad. It may even happen this will never 
be sent to you. But | like to think of your reading it some day, page by page, when I'm fat 
and forty, or, what’s more likely, when Duncan has me finally shut up in a padded cell. 
For you were the one who was closest to me in the old days, Matilda Anne, and when 
I was in trouble you were always the staff on which I leaned, the calm-eyed 
Tillie-on-the-Spot who never seemed to fail me! And I think you will understand 

But there’s so much to talk about I scarcely know where to begin. The funny part of 
it all is I’ve gone and married the Other Man! And you won’t understand that a bit, 
unless I start at the beginning. But when I look back, there doesn’t seem to be any 
beginning, for it’s only in books that things really begin and end in a single lifetime 
Howsomever—as Chinkie used to say—when I left 
you and Scheming Jack in that funny little stone house 
of yours in Corfu and got to Palermo, I found Lady 
Agatha and Chinkie there at the Hétel des Palmes and 
the yacht being coaled from a tramp steamer’s bunkers 
in the harbor. So I went on with them to Monte Carlo. 
We had a terrible trip all the way up to the Riviera, 
and I was terribly seasick, and those lady novelists who 
love to get their heroines off on a private yacht never 
dream that in anything but duck-pond weather the 
ordinary yacht at sea is about the meanest habitation 
between heaven and earth. But it was at Monte Carlo 
I got the cable from Uncle Charlton telling me the 
Chilean revolution had wiped out our nitrate mine con- 
cessions and that your poor little 
Tabby’s nest egg haa been smashed. 
In other words, I woke up and found 
myself a beggar. 

I paid off poor Hortense, who 
through her tears proclaimed that 
she’d go with me anywhere and with- 
out any thought of wages— imagine 
being hooked up by a maid to whom 
you were under such democratizing 
obligations!—but J was firm, for I 
knew the situation might as well be 
faced first as last. Then I counted up 
my letter of credit and found I had 
just six hundred and seventy-one 
dollars— American money 
me and beggary. Then I sent a cable 
to Theobald Gustav—so condensed 
that he thought it was code—and 
later on found that he’d been sending 
flowers and chocolates all the while to 


the Hotel del’ Athénée, the long boxes 


sae eee Fae = SB 


between 


I Lay There Watching 
Olie in a Sort of Torpor 


By ARTHUR STRINGER 















duly piled up in tiers 
Then Theobald 


me in state he 


like coffins at the morgue 
s aunt, the baroness, called on 
came in that funny old 
fashioned shallow landau of hers, in which she 


looked for all the world like an oyster on the 


r H. T. DUWNRN 
half shell, and spoke so pointedly of the danger of international marriages that | felt sure 
she was trying to shoo me away from my handsome and kingly Theobald Gustav, which 
made me quite calmly and solemnly tell her that | intended to take Theobald out of 
undersecretaryships 
him in the shoe business in some nice New England town! 

From Monte Carlo I scooted right up to Paris. Two days later I caught the boat trair 
for Cherbourg. And there at the rail as I stepped on the steamer was the Other Man, to 
wit, Duncan Argyll McKail, in a most awful-looking, yellow-plaid English mackintos} 
His face 


posts whi h really belonged to the best selling romances and put 


went a little blank as he clapped eyes on me, tor he'd dropped in at Banff last 
October when Chinkie and Lady Agatha and I were there for a week. He'd been very 
nice that week at Banff, and I liked him alot. But when Chinkie saw him going it a bit 
too strong, as he put it, and quietly tipped Duncan Argyll off as to Theobald Gustav, 


the aforesaid D. A. bolted back to his ranch without so much as saying good-by to me 


For Duncan Argyll McKail isn’t an 


name of his 


Irishman, as you might in time gather from that 
He’s a Scotch Canadian, and he’s nothing but a broken-down civil er 

who’s taken up farming in the Northwest. But I 
1 hate that 
where'll you get another one to take its 


gineer 
could 

see right away that he was a gentleman 
\ word, but 
. place? 
out he’d taught the Duchess of S 
He'd run over to England to finance a cooperative 
wheat growing scheme, but had failed, because every 


and had known nice people, even before I found 


to shoot bighorn 


thing is so unsettled in England just now. But you're 
woman, and before I go any farther you'll want to know 
what Duncan looks like 


Well, he’s not a bit like his name. The West |} 
shaken a good deal of the Covenanter out of hin hie 
tall and gaunt and wide-shouldered, and has brown evs 
with hazel specks in them, and a mouth exactly like 
Holbein’s Astronomer’s, and a skin th 
disgracefully brown as an Indian’ On the whole, if 
Lina Cavalieri had happened to marry a Lord Kitchener 
ind had happened to have a thirty-year-old n, 1 fee 
quite sure he’d have been the dead spit, as the Irist 


Argyll \ 


1s rather reserved 


i Dunean Arg 
nd quiet and, | 


ald Gru 


say, of my own Duncar 
alias Dinky-Dunh 
afraid, rather masterful, but not as Theo 


might have been, for with all his force the mo 
German, it seems to me, is like the bagpipes i eng 
lacking in suavit And all the way over Dinky-Du 
was so nice that he almost took my breath awa 

He was also rather audacious, gritting his teet 
the face of the Germar peril, and I got to like him s 
much I secretly decided we'd alw be good frie 
old-fashioned, above-board, platonic good friend tu 
the trouble with platonic love is that it’ 
ing Out too nice to be platonic, or loo plator 
So I had to look straight at the bosom of that aw 
yellow-plaid English mackintosh and tell Dinky-Duni 
the truth. And Dinky-Dunk listened th his Astro 
omer mouth set rather grim, but otherwise ot the 
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least put out. His sense of confidence 
worried me. It was like the quietness 
of the man who is holding back his 
trump. And it wasn’t until the impos- 
sible little wife of an impossible big 
lumberman from Saginaw, Michigan, 
showed me the Paris Herald with the 
cable in it about that spidery Russian 
stage dancer, L , getting so nearly 
killed in Theobald’s car down at Long 
Branch, that | realized there was a 
trump eard and that Dinky-Dunk had 
been too manly to piay it. I had a lot 
of thinking to do the next three days. 

When Theobald came on from Wash- 
ington and met the steamer my con- 
science troubled me and I should still 
have been kindness itself to him if it 
hadn't been for his proprietary man- 
which, by the had never 
annoyed me before — coupled with what 
| already knew. We had luncheon in 
the Della Robbia room at the Vander 
bilt and I was digging the marrons out of 
a Nesselrode when, presto, it suddenly 
came over me that I could never marry 
I sat back and stared at 
Theobald’s handsome pink face with its 
Krupp-steel blue eyes and its haughtily 
He must 
have seen that look of appraisal on my 
own face, for he clouded up like a hurt 
child 


lomat to show his feelings. 


ner way, 


a foreigner. 
upturned mustache ends 


But he was too much of a dip- 
He merely 
became so unctuously polite that I felt 
like poking him in his steel-blue eye with 
my mint straw. 

, Remember, Matilda Anne, not a word was said, not one 
syllable about what was there in both our souls. Yet it 
was one of life’s biggest moments, the Great Divide of a 
whole career—-and | went on eating Nesselrode, and Theo- 
bald went on pleasantly smoking his cigarette and approv- 
ingly inspecting his well-manicured nails. It was funny, 
but it made me feel blue and unattached and terribly 
alone in the world. Now I can see things more clearly. I 
know that mood of mine was not the mere child of caprice. 
Looking back, | can see how Theobald had been more critical, 
more silently combative, from the moment I stepped off the 
steamer. I realized, all at once, that he had secretly been 
putting me toastrain. I won't say it was because my dot 
had gone with the nitrate mines, nor that he had discovered 
that Duncan had crossed on the same steamer with me. 
But these prophetic bones of mine told me there was trouble 
ahead. 

And I felt.so forsaken and desolate in spirit that when 
Duncan whirled me out to Westbury in a hired motor car 
to see the Great Neck First defeated by the Meadow 
Brook Hunters I went with the happy-go-lucky glee of a 
truant who doesn’t give a hang what happens. Dinky- 
Dunk was interested in polo ponies, for he’d bred and sold 
mounts to the biggest polo clubs. And he loved the game. 
And he was so genuine and sincere and human, as we sat 
there side by side, that I wasn’t a bit afraid of him and 
knew we could be chums and didn’t mind his lapses into 
silence nor his extension-sole English shoes and crazy Lon- 
don cravat. And I was happy until the school bell rang 
which took the form of Theobald’s phone message to the 
hotel reminding me of our dinner engagement. It was an 
awful dinner, for intuitively I knew what was coming, and 
quite as intuitively be knew what was coming, and even 
the waiter knew when it came, for I flung Theobald’s ring 
right against T. G’s stately German chest. There'd be no 
good in telling you, Matilda Anne, what led up to that 
most unladylike action. But I know you'll take my word 
when I say he deserved it. The one thing that hurts is that 
he had the triumph of being the first to sever diplomatic 
relations. In the language of Owen Davis and my fellow 
countrymen, he threw me down! 

Twenty minutes later, after composing my soul and 
powdering my nose, I was phoning all over the city trying 
to find Duncan. I got him at last and he came to the 
hotel on the run. Then we picked up an old horse-hansom 
on Fifth Avenue and went rattling off through Central 
Park. There I promptly and shamelessly proposed to my 
Dinky-Dunk, though he is too much of a gentleman not to 
swear it's a horrid lie and that he’d have fought through an 
acre of Greek fire to get me! But, whatever happened, 
Count Theebald Gustav von Gurtner threw me down, and 
Dinky-Dunk caught me on the bounce, and now instead 
of going to embassy balls and talking world politics like a 
Mrs. Humphry Ward heroine I've married a shack owner 
who grows wheat up in the Canadian Northwest. And 
instead of wearing a tiara in the grand tier at the opera 
house I’m up here -a dot on the prairie and wearing an 
apron made of butcher's linen! Sursum corda! For I'm 
still in the ring. But I’ve gone and done it. I've taken the 
high jump. I've made my bed, as Uncle Charlton had the 
nerve to tell me, and now I've got to lie in it. 





I'll always remember that wedding day of mine as a day 
of smells, the smell of the pew cushions in the empty 
church, the smell of the lilies-of-the-valley that dear, 
sweet, scatter-brained Fanny-Rain-in-the-Face 
rushed to town an hour after getting my wire— insisted on 
carrying, the smell of the leather in the damp taxi, the 
tobacco smell of Dinky-Dunk’s quite impossible best man, 
who'd been picked up at the hotel, on the fly, to act as a 
witness, and the smell of Dinky-Dunk’s brand new gloves 
as he lifted my chin and kissed me in that slow, tender, 
tragic, end-of-the-world way big and bashful men some- 
times have with women. It’s all a jumble of smells. 

Then Dinky-Dunk got the wire saying he might lose 
his chance on the Stuart Ranch if he didn’t close before the 
Calgary interests got hold of it. And Dinky-Dunk wanted 
that ranch. So we talked it over and in five minutes had 
given up the idea of going down to Aiken and were tele- 
phoning for the stateroom on the Montreal Express. I had 
just four hours for shopping, scurrying about after cook- 
books and golf boots and table linen and a chafing dish, 
and a lot of other absurd things I thought we'd need on the 
ranch. And then off we flew for the West, before poor 
extravagant, ecstatic Dinky-Dunk’s orchids had faded and 
before I'd a chance to show Fanny my nighties! 

Am I crazy? Is it all wrong? Do I love my Dinky- 
Dunk? DolI? The good Lord only knows, Matilda Anne! 
What if it should turn out that I don’t, that I can’t? But 
I'm going te! I know I’m going to! And there’s one other 
thing that I know—and when I remember it it sends a 
comfy warm wave through all my body— Dinky-Dunk 
loves me. He's as mad asa hatter about me. He deserves 
to be loved back. And I’m going to love him back. That 
is a vow I herewith duly register. I’m going to love my 
Dinky-Dunk. But oh, isn’t it wonderful to wake love in 
a man, in a strong man? To be able to sweep him off on a 
tidal wave that leaves him rather white, and shaky in the 
voice, and trembly in the fingers, and seems to light a little 
luminous fire at the back of his eyeballs so that you can 
see the pupils glow—the same as an animal’s when your 
motor headlights hit them! It’s like taking a little match 
and starting a prairie fire and watching the flames creep 
and spread until the heavens are roaring! I wonder if I’m 
selfish. I wonder. But I can’t answer that now, for it’s 
supper time, and your Tabby has the grub to rustle! 


she 


Saturday, the twenty-first. I’m alone in the shack to- 
night, and I’m determined not to think about my troubles. 
So I'm going to write you a ream, Matilda Anne, whether 
you like it or not. And I must begin by telling you about 
the shack itself, and how I got here. All the way out from 
Montreal Dinky-Dunk, in his kindly way, kept doing his 
best to key me down and make me not expect too much. 
But I'd hold his hand under the magazine I was pretending 
to read and whistle Home, Sweet Home. He kept saying it 
would be hard for the first year or two, and there would 
be a terrible number of things I'd be sure to miss. Love 
Me and the World is Mine! I hummed as I leaned over 
against his big wide shoulder. And I lay there smiling and 
happy, blind to everything that was before me, and I only 
laughed when Dinky-Dunk asked me if I'd still say that 
when I found there wasn’t a nutmeg-grater within seven 
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miles of my kitchen. “Do you love 
me?” I demanded, hanging on to him 
right in front of the car porter. “I love 
you better than anything else in all this 
wide world!” was his slow answer. 

When we left Winnipeg, too, he tried 
to tell me what a plain little shack we'd 
have to put up with for a year or two, 
and how it wouldn’t be much better 
than camping out, and how he knew I 
was clear grit and would help him win 
that first year’s battle. There was noth- 
ing depressing to me in the thought of 
life in a prairie shack. I never knew, 
of course, just what it would be like and 
had no way of knowing. I remembered 
Chinkie’s little love of a farm in Sussex, 
and I'd been a week at the Westburys’ 
place out on Long Island, with its ter- 
raced lawns and gardens and green- 
houses and macadamized roads. So, on 
the w hole, I expected a cross between a 
shooting box and a Swiss chalet, a little 
nest of a home that was so small it was 
sure to be lovable, with a rambler rose 
draping the front door and a crystal 
spring bubbling at the back door, alittle 
flowery island on the prairie where we 
could play Swiss Family Robinson and 
sally forth to shoot prairie chicken and 
ruffed grouse to our hearts’ content. 

Well, that shack wasn’t quite what I 
expected! But I mustn't run ahead of 
my story, Matilda Anne, so I'll go back 
to where Dinky-Dunk and I got off 
the side-line accommodation at Buck- 
horn with our traps and trunks and 
hand bags and suit cases. And these had scarcely been 
piled on the wooden platform before the station agent 
came running up to Duncan with a yellow sheet in his hand 
And Duncan looked worried as he read it, and stopped 
talking to his man called Olie, who was there beside the 
platform in a big, sweat-stained sombrero, with a big 
team hitched to a big wagon with straw in the bottom of 
the box. Olie, I at once told myself, was a Swede. He was 
one of the ugliest men I ever clapped eyes on, but I found 
out afterward that his face had been frozen in a blizzard, 
years before, and his nose had split. This had disfigured 
him for life. His eyes were big and pale blue, and his hair 
and eyebrows were a pale yellow. He was the most silent 
man Lever saw. But Dinky-Dunk had already told me he 
was a great worker and a fine fellow at heart. And when 
Dinky-Dunk says he’d trust a man through thick and thin, 
there must be something good in that man, no matter how 
bulbous his nose is and how scared looking he gets when a 
woman speaks to him. Olie looked more scared than ever 
when Dinky-Dunk suddenly ran to where the conductor 
was standing beside his car steps, asked him to hold that 
accommodation for half a minute, pulled his suit case from 
under my pile of traps, and grabbed little me in his arms. 

“Quick!” he said. “Good-by! I’ve got to go on to 
Calgary. There’s trouble about my registrations!” 

I hung on to him for dear life. ‘You're not going to 
leave me here, Dinky-Dunk, in the middle of this wilder- 
ness?” I cried out while the conductor and brakeman and 
station agent all called and holloed for Duncan to hurry. 

“Olie will take you home, beloved,” Dinky-Dunk tried 
to assure me. “You'll be there by midnight, and I'll be 
back by Saturday night!” 

I began to bawl. “‘ Don’t go! Don’t leave me!”’ I begged 
him. But the conductor simply tore him out of my arms 
and pushed him aboard the tail end of the last car. I made 
a face at a fat man who was looking out a window at me. 
I stood there as the train started to move, feeling that it 
was dragging my heart with it. 

Then Dinky-Dunk called out to Olie from the back plat- 
form: “Did you get my message and paint that shack?” 

And Olie, with my steamer rug in his hand, only looked 
blank and called back “No.” 

But I don’t believe Dinky-Dunk even heard him, for he 
was busy throwing kisses at me. I stood there, at the edge 
of the platform, watching that lonely last car end fade 
down into the lonely sky-line. Then I mopped my eyes, 
took one long quavery breath, and said out loud, as Bird- 
alone Pebbley said Shiner did when he was lying wounded 
on the field of Magersfontein: “Squealer, squealer, who's 
a squealer?"’ 1 found the big wagon box filled with our 
things and Olie sitting there waiting, viewing me with 
wordless yet respectful awe. Olie, in fact, has never yet got 
used to me. He’s a fine chap, in his rough and inarticulate 
way, and there’s nothing he wouldn’t do for me. But I'ma 
novelty to him. His pale blue eyes look frightened and he 
blushes when I speak to him. And he studies me secretly, 
as though I were a dromedary, or an archangel, or a 
mechanical toy whose inner mechanism perplexed him. 
But I've at last found out through Dinky-Dunk what 
the probable secret of Olie’s mystification was. It was 


my hat! “It ban so dam’ foolish!” he fervently confessed. 








That wagon ride from Buckhorn out to the ranch seemed 
endless. I thought we were trekking clear up to the North 
Pole. At first there was what you might call a road, straight 
and worn deep, between parallel lines of barbed-wire 
fencing. But this road soon melted into nothing more than 
a trail, a never-endi: 

out across the prairie floor as far as the 


was a glorious afternoon, 


g, gently curving trail that ribboned 
eye could see It 
y * +} Y ] ] ] 
one of those opaine, blue-arched 
autumn days when it should have been a joy merely to be 
alive. But I was in an antagonistic mood, and the little 
cabinlike farmhouses that every now and then stood up 


against the sky line 





feel lonesome, and the jolt 


e 
] by six o'clock 





ing of the heavy wagon made me t 
I was so hungry that my ribs ached. We had been on the 
trail then almost five hours, and Olie calmly informed me it 
was only a few hours more. It got quite cool as the sun 
went down, and I had to undo my steamer rug and get 
wrapped up in it 

being at sea, with a 
away. 


It seemed like 
miles and miles 
distance and 
acoyote. We 


And still we went on 
light now and en, 


Somethiz g howled dismally in the 





gave me the « reeps. Olie told me it was on 
Kept on, 

Then I gave a shout that nearly frightened Olie off the 
seat, for I remembered the box of chocolates we'd had on 
the train. 


matches and looked through it. T] 





and my ribs ached worse than « 





We stopped and found my hand bag, and lit 
I gave a second and 
for I remembered Dinky-Dunk had 
Then Wwe 
wrapped in her 

Then I must have fallen asleep, for I woke with a 
Olie had stopped at a slough to water his team, and 
How he 
found his way across that prairie heaven only I no 
I was too tired to think. The open air and 
the swaying and jolting had chloroformed me into insensi- 
bility. Olie could have driven over the edge of a cafion and 
I should never have stopped him. 

Instead of falling into a cafion, however, at exactly ten 
beside the shack door, 





more dismal shout, 


crammed it into his suit case at the last moment. 


went on again, with me a squaw woman all 
blanket 
Start 
said we'd make home in another hour or two. 
knows. 


longe r worried. 


minutes to twelve we pulled up 
which had been left unlocked, 
and Olie went in and lit a lamp 
and touched a match to the fire . 
I don't 
remember getting down from the 
wagon seat and I don’t remem- 
ber going into the But 
when Olie came from putting up 
his team I was fast asleep on 
a luxurious divan made of a 
rather smelly steer hidestretched 
across two slim cedar trees on 
four little cedar logs, with a bag 
full of pine needles at the head. 
I lay there watching Olie in a 
sort of torpor. It surprised me 
how quickly his big ungainly 
body could how 
adept those big sunburned hands 
of his could be. 

Then arrow 
through a velvet curtain came 
the smell of bacon through my 

And it was a heav 
I didn’t even wash. 


already laid in the stove. 


shac k. 


move, and 


sharp as an 


drowsiness. 
€ nly odor. 

l ate bacon and eggs and toasted 
biscuits and orange marmalade 
and coffee, the latter with con 

densed milk, which I hate. I 
don’t know how I got to my bed, 
or got my clothes off, or where 
the worthy Olie slept, or who 
put out the light, or whether the 
door was left open or shut. I 
never knew that the bed was 
hard, nor that the coyotes were 
howling. I only that I 
slept for ten solid hours with- 
out turning over, and that when 
I opened my eyes I saw a big 
square of golden sunlight danc- 
ing on the unpainted pine boards 
of theshack wall. And thefunny 
part of it all was, Matilda Anne, 
I didn’t have the splitting head- 
ache I'd so dolorously prophe- 
sied for myself. Instead of that 
I felt buoyant. I started to sing 
as I pulled on my stockings. And 
I suddenly remembered that I 
was terribly hungry again. 

I swung open the window 
beside me, for it was on hinges, 
and poked my headout. I could 
see a corral, and a long low 
building which I took to be the 
ranch stables, and another and 
newer looking building with a 
metal roof, and several stacks 


know 
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Surrounded by a fence, and a 


granaries. And bey 
limitless and 


of hay 


row of portabie 


ond these stretched the open prairie 


beautiful in the clear morning sunshine 


Above it arched a sky of robin’s-egg blue, melting into opal 


and pale gold down toward the rim of the world. I breathed 
in lungfuls of clear, dry, ozonic air, and I really believe it 
it was so exhilarating, so 
bubbles of life 


er, Matilda Anne, 
I calmly and critically looked about our shack. Oh, that 
shack, that shack! What you 
heartsore Chaddie! In the first place, it seemed no bigger 
than a ship’s cabin and not one-half so orderly 
of lumber and not of logs, and is about 
and eighteen feet long. It has three windows and only one 
door. The floor is rather rough and has a trapdoor lead 
ing into a small cellar, where vegetables can be stored 
for winter use. The end of the shack is shut off by a 
tarp—which I have just found out is short for tarpaulin 
In other words, the privacy of my bedroom is assured by 
nothing more substantial than a 
shutting off my boudoir 
fully bouder—from the larger living room. 

This living room is also the kitchen, 
sewing room, the reception room and the library. It has 
a good big cookstove, 
a built-in cupboard with an array of ur 
crockery 
goods, books and magazines, COOKINg utensiis, gun car 
tridges, tobacco jars, carpenter's tools and a coal-oil | 
There are also a plain pine table, 
chair, which has plainly been made by hand, and 
barrel. 
stood a big tin washbasin and a cake of soap in a sardine 
can that had been punched full of holes along the bottom 
Above it hung a roller towel which looked a little the 


made me a little light headed, 
t 


he invisible 


champagnized wit! 





I needed that etheric eye IM 


a comedown it was for your 
It is made 


twelve feet wide 


canvas drop curtain 


where I could never very success 
the laundry, the 


which burns either wood or coal 
\ ispeakably ugly 
dishes, a row of shelves for holding canned 


imp 








a few chairs, one rocking 
a flour 


Outside the door was a wide wooden bench on whict 


worse for wear. And that was to be my home, my one and 


only habitation, for years and years to come 
' 


That littl 
cat-eyed cubby-hole of a place 








I Have All Outdoors to Wander About In and Can Feel the Singing Rivers of Health in My Veins 





























Isat down o1 an overt ned AD apout tw Th 
ro the shack and studied it with i i t z 
eves It looked t teiy worse irom the o r 
reasc ior this w that the [ 1 Siding | ‘ 
covered th tar paper for the sak« { A 
this ha en nailed pieces of t t é 
and e and descriptio some tf it was ea-0 
stovepipe ind some wa ot ousiy the ‘ 
cans Even 1 tobacco DOxes al Dundee 1 1 
holders and the b ttoms of old bal cK pa 1 t ; 
ol a old wast ne) r had beer piece together a i 
tient ickKe over those shack sid I 10 if I t 
taken weeks and weeks. And it sudd« pressed me a 
something poignant, as something with the Verg i 
ol tears init history, s« expressi Ve { the 
tragic expedients to which men or he prairie n tt 
It seemed patheti It brought a p into n throa 
Yet that Joseph's coat of metal was a neatly done bit of 
work All it needed was a coat of paint or tw and 
would look less like a crazy quilt solidified into a home 
stead. And I suddenly remembered Dinky-Dur jues 
tion called out to Olie from the car end—and I } w he'd 
hurried off a m« ive to have that telltale t zg 
painted over before I } ippened to clap eyes o 

As Olie had disappeared from the scene oO 
w here t l went in and ¢ ! ‘ t t 
ol! , t el \ d ‘ the | v 4 t al Tig ? I ‘ 
I studied t ‘ ick walls and made me not wha 
hould be changed and what should be done here was so 
much tha ither overwhelmed me I sat at the ible, 
tlered 1 ts dirty dishe wondering where t ey 
And the the endless vista of it all suddeni opened up 
belore me ecame nervously conscious of the u roKkel! 

lence about me, and I| realized how different this new life 
mu " m the old. It seemed like death its 
got a strangle hold on my nerves, and I knew I w going 
to make a fool of myself the very first morning in my ew 
home home and Dinky-Dunk’s. But I refused to 

give ir I did something whi 
startied me a littlh ome thing 


which | had not done for year 


I got down on my knees beside 
that plair woode! hair and 
prayed to God. I asked Him to 
give me strengt to ee] ne 


from being a piker and maken 


a wile worthy of the man who 
loved me, and lead me into tl 

way of bringing happiness to the 
home that was to be our rhen 
I rolled up my sleeves, tied a face 
towel over my head, and went 


to work 
It was a royal cleanit gout, i 


can tell you. In 


the alternoor 


I had Olie down on all fours 
scrubbing the floor. When he 
had washed the windows I had 


him get a garden rake and clear 
the rubbish that litt 
yard chintz 


away 


erect 
the door l draped 
curtains over the wi 
had Olie nail 
packing box and then carry 
into my boudoir behind 


LOW and 


two shelves in a 


t 
curtain. Over this box | tacked 


fresh chintz—for the ‘ j 
not possess so feminine a thing 
as a dresser—and on it put my 


lolding mirror and all my foolisi 


shimmery silver toilet articles 
Then I tacked ip photograph 
and magazine print bo he 
bare wooden walls and decided 
that before winter arn ‘ 
walls would be painted and 
papered or I'd kr the re ! 
why Then I aired e ty ting 


and mattres and unpact 


brand new line heet ind the 
ridiculous hemstitchnes DiloOwW 
ips that I'd scurried fre 
Ziedly about the cit to ¢ 

owed n things aw ) 
Dox shelve and had Uive j 
tne lle out ot the ‘ ‘ 
plllow and irelul remad 
the bed 

And then I went a he 
room And it wa ¢ ' 
reorganizing those av ‘ 
and making sure l wa t 
ing away things Dinky-D 
might want later o Lut the 
carnage was great 
afternoo the smoke wet! 
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HE women of four nations are involved in this 
war. The story of the Belgian women is well known. 
They have been the literal victims. They suffered 
without protection the first red rage of the 
They have been scattered to the four winds of 
the earth. They have been trampled in the dust by the 
feet of an invading army 

For one, I must continue to doubt that German sol- 
diers cut off the heads of Belgian children in the pres- 
ence of their mothers, or that they thrust naked children 
into the fire in order to hear them scream, or that forty 
Belgian women lay with their bodies ripped open by 
swords in the streets of a town after the Germans had 
passed through it, or that they made a practice of shoot- 
ing women about to become mothers. One must see 
these things, which surpass the diablerie of demons, in 
order to believe them; but I have seen women who were 
forced to witness the execution of their husbands, women 
who ran screaming with terror from their burning homes 
into a world filled with German soldiers. 

I have seen not one or two but literally thousands 
of them who were famished for water and starving for 
bread. Tf have seen children less than two years of age 
who kad been without food for four days, young babes 
in their mothers’ arms whose breasts had been dried by 
the awful! terrors through which they had passed. I have 
wen women accustomed to every comfort staggering 
a strange land without shoes on their feet and 
without a centime in their pockets. 

As a Southern woman I have heard from my earliest 
infancy stories of the hardships endured by the women 
if the South during the Civil War. Heart-rending tales 
they were of suffering, of robberies, of starvation, even, 
which they endured after Sherman’s march through 
Georgia; but never once have I heard any story of the 
treatment they received from the soldiers of the Union 
Army which showed these blasting stains of shame. To 
strike terror belongs to the military theory in Germany. 
And this striking of terror cannot aim at the fighting 
It is now an axiom, proved 
beyond doubt, that the Germans could not terrify those 
little Belgian soldiers on whom they moved in over- 
whelming numbers. Many of these patriots of a peace- 
ful country fought until they died in the trenches—not 
bullet wounds, but from exhaustion. The only 
way to break the courage of such men was to strike 
terror to their dearer selves—their women and children. 

And no one knows how far this practice actually suc- 
ceeded in its purpose. When the Belgian soldiers learned 
of the martyrdom of their women, their blood flowed from 
within too deep to be healed. No wonder we heard 
so often of their agonized question: ‘‘When are the Eng- 
? Will the French army get here in 
They were thinking, not of themselves, but of their 
wives and maidens whom they had left behind. 

I say the agony and martyrdom of these Belgian women 
are written in an awful and lasting script on the memory 
of mankind. If Germany is victorious this stain will dis- 
honor her achievement more than anything else. If she is 
defeated her defeat will be stripped of the glory which some- 
times shines most effulgent over the fallen. What shall 
it profit a nation to gain the whole world at an expense so 
devastating tohumanity? Weallknowhowthatis. Society 
receives everywhere, with politeness, even with compli 
ments, individuals who have gained riches through devious 
But how does society receive them? We only 
ourselves by being decent to such persons. We 
This will be the position of Germany 
in the coming association of nations, no matter what the 
this conflict may be. She can never win real 
respect through the disguise of diplomacy. 


almost 
enemy 


into 


men opposed to them. 


from 


wounds 


lish coming to help us 


time?” 


methods 
respect 


really despise them 


issue of 


The Women of Germany 


i Y/R commercial purposes, for the proper pretection of 
mankind against her ruthless system, she will receive 
compliments and politeness and favors, and such justice as 
he can win through the respect other nations have for 


their own reputations. Not a single representative of a 
who comes to the ultimate conference for 
adjustment and peace after this war, will be able to forget 
for a moment the story of her treatment of the Belgian 
women and children 

Yet one must entertain the highest admiration for the 
German women. In a sense, they are no less the victims 
of the Kaiser’s Army than the women of Belgium. 
is the greatest women of Europe 
when | was in Germany, and the most pathetic in their 
They were by far the most thought- 
ful, the most capable and the most helpless. They had the 
mournful sense of sibyls in regard to their conditions. They 
were not hopeful; they were only patient. They had the 


ingle nation, 


They impressed me 


bondage to the men 











——_ 


Corra Harris. 





This Photograph Was Taken at Compiegne 
on November 14th, 1914, Within Jound of the Cannons at 
They are German Butiets Which She Hoitds 
in Her Hand, Given Her by a French Soidier 


Soissons. 


brains of scholars and philosophers, the seer spirits of 
poets.- And they seemed to be moving dumbly through the 
life of the nation. They were the slaves of the order of 
things there. 

Only certain employments were open to them. They 
could become servants, field hands, factory workers, shop- 
girls, teachers, actresses, medical doctors, and wives—or 
prostitutes. There was a small school just begun at Pots- 
dam for the purpose of teaching stenography and type- 
writing to the girls of impoverished gentle families, only 
with the hope that those women might be placed in small 
clerical positions in the government offices. 

I have remembered something I thought then—that 
only a terrific national catastrophe could deliver these 
unfortunate women from their condition. 

At last they have the catastrophe; this war is the great 
opportunity for the women of Germany. And they have 
met it with courage. Germany is being bled to the last 
drop of her manhood. So the women are filling men’s 
places in every walk of life. They are no longer at the bot- 
tom but at the top. They are taking the places of the 
male students in the schools and universities. They are in 
the banks, they are conducting great business. They are 
attending to the sanitary conditions of the towns and 
cities. The whole of Berlin is supplied with milk from the 
farms just outside the city. This enormous enterprise has 
always been managed by men; but when they were called 
out to join their regiments the women went in and filled 
the places of the men, and Berlin was not without her milk 
supply for a single day. 

The women of three nations are engaged in nursing the 
wounded soldiers of the Allied armies and in supplying 
them with comforts; but only the women of Germany 
nurse German soldiers and send them these comforts. So 
far, it appears that they have fallen short only in their 
cont*ibutions of jams and sweets. The soldiers, born of 
these pathetically domestic mothers, have raided for jam 
and jelly every pantry in that portion of France through 
which they have passed. They may leave the pickles if they 
are in too good a humor to destroy them, but they fight 
over the preserves. They gulp them down without bread 
and lick the glasses before they break them. One of the 
rare humorous aspects of this terrible situation is the lifted 
hands and eloquence of the outraged French housewife 
who returns to her home, if it stands after the bombard- 
ment, to find all her winter store of sweets stolen. 
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“But yes, of course, they drank all the wine, and 
they ruined the piano; they played it all night—all 
night! Such awful thunder they make on the poor thing 
that now it gives out only a bombardment of noise.” 

“The Germans are fond of music?” I suggest. 

“Yes; but awful! I do not call it music. I am in the 
cellar, I put my fingers over my ears, I cannot endure 
it. And the poor piano, it cannot either. Its feet” 
pedals—‘“‘are dead. All that I can bear, since they did 
not kill usor burn the house; but why have they stolen 
my jam—my little, little pots of jam! It is wicked 
They did so.”” She cupped her fingers and pretended to 
empty something into her mouth. “One after another 
that German he licked out my little pots of jam.” 

The story is the same everywhere. They break into 
the stores and eat all the candy and every sweet cake, 
even when they do no other damage. 

I suppose those domestic women, who feed them so lav- 
ishiy at home, are responsible for this. Or it may be 
that when men revert to savages they get an abnormal 
appetite for sugar! 

Meantime no one knows what their women at home 
are enduring of sorrow and hardship. So many more of 
their sons and lovers are dying in this war than the sol 
diers of either the French or English. So many mors 
women’s hearts are breaking in Germany as these men 
are driven into battle. But because these men must 
obey their officers, because they must strike terror, | 
have not heard one single word of sympathy for German 
women since I have been in Europe. Yet they are as 
guiltless and they suffer equally with the rest. 


The Fortitude of Frenchwomen 


HERE is a story going round to the effect that a 
letter from his mother was found in a wounded 
German’s pocket, in which she urged him to bring home 
as many gold watches as he could get. I doubt the 
existence of this letter. But, even if one woman should 
incite her son to theft, it would be as unfair to judge 
the women of Germany by such an example as it would 
be to judge the women of England by the crime of a 
militant suffragette, or by one of those useless beings to 
be seen at every turn in London, still carrying a dog 
under her arm; or as it would be to judge Frenchwomen 
by those few light ladies who managed to secure Red 
Cross badges at the beginning of the war for the purpose 
of preying, in the most horrible meaning of shame, on the 
wounded who might fall to their care as nurses. 

The militant suffragettes and the dog-carrying ladies of 
England are merely diseases. They do not represent that 
great body of womanhood which must command our 
admiration for the services rendered, with so much courage 
and sacrifice, on behalf of the poor and the unfortunate 
refugees—any more than the light lady nurse represents 
the womanhood of France. She was a corruption incident 
to the confusion of the hour and quickly suppressed 

Germany, however, has not been invaded; therefore the 
position of the German woman is still secure. England has 
not been invaded; therefore the Englishwoman has not 
had the opportunity to prove her quality to the uttermost 
Belgium has been destroyed, for the present at least; and 
her women have gone down with her. The fight is over, so 
far as they are concerned. They are a part of the wounded 
in this war. They have relatively no more responsibility 
as women of their nation. 

The situation is quite different in France. The battle 
ground is here, and the struggle lasts from day to day with 
out decisive victories for either the enemy or the Allied 
troops. No one can imagine the suspense and the awful 
significance of this situation who has not beenin France and 
felt life change from lightness and gayety to sternness, 
simplicity, courage, patience, and the sword. 

The relation of the Frenchwoman to this is immediate 
Of all the women in the world at the present moment, 
what she is and what she does are most important. She is 
in the center of a frightful stage, in the limelight of her 
century; but of all the women I have seen she is the 
least self-conscious. She does not think of herself at all 
She thinks only of France and of that moving line of 
bayonets borne by the soldiers of France. She complains of 
nothing, and she seems to me to be sublimely delivered 
from every fear. She is adjusted to the awful conditions 
about her as perfectly as she ever has been to the frivolous 
life of gayety and fashion. 

If it were decent to use so light a word as artistic in this 
connection, I should say she is the last perfect stroke in 
this terrific picture—a little figure in the background, 
standing like a spirit in the deeper shadows, with dark 
eyes looking serenely out of a set white face; with red lips 
firmly closed, not smiling, never drooping, always looking 
beyond the hour of this tragedy to the France of her faith. 
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one belongs, as immortelles belong, above the graves of 
the brave; as hope transfigures despair. Such dignity and 
such repose have never been surpassed by the women of 
any nation invaded by a hostile army. 

I do not know where she keeps her sorrow, but she does 
not keep her tenderness at all. She spends it prodigally 
everywhere. She is the mother of all the men in the 
trenches, the sister of every woman, 
streets; and the 
to the stranger within 


however low, in the 





her gates. Even the wounded Ger- 
man soldier, who is brought in occasionally, shares her 
mercies equally with the Frenchman in the next cot. 

There is a certain hospital near Paris where every bed in 
the big ward has a locker in which the patient may keep 
his few possessions, along with the bullet or fragment of 
shell that has been taken from his wound. And it is the 
fancy of these men to stick the flag of the nation to which 
they belong above their lockers; so that ward is very gay 
with French and British colors. 

Recently a desperately wounded German soldier, in this 
hospital, lay in the corner bed at the end of a long row. 
Naturally he had no flag above his locker— not until the 
pain left him and he was able to perceive his inglorious 
condition. He mended that, no one knows how, with both 
legs broker But one day, when mademoiselle the nurse 
came to take his temperature, she was amazed to see an 
English flag sticking out of his locker. She was scandalized. 

“Where did you get it? * she cried, snatching the sacred 
emblem 

The German only grinned up at her, wan and invincible. 
He had stolen it sometime during the night from the 
sleeping Englishman lying next to him. The following 
morning he had it again 

“It is very good for him—stealing that flag. We thought 
he would surely die, so dreadfully wounded was he; but 
he has kept himself alive just to do that,’’ mademoiselle 
explained, laughing. There was no spite against this fallen 
foe; only a whimsical French sense of humor at the situa- 
tion, a woman’s kindness, so delicate and so intelligent. 


The Lady at the Altar 

HEY are great, these little French ladies; they have 

added the right cubit to their stature. It is only when 
these Germans steai their jam that their housewifely rage 
gets the better of their dignity—a quaint touch of the 
feminine, which no one wishes them to forego. 

It is not what they do. The English, and no doubt the 
German, women far surpass them in the wisdom of service 
and charity. The French lack the faculty of organization. 
They think and live as individuals. This accounts for their 
never-ending system of red tape. It is the effort they make 
to overcome a sort of dropped stitch in their nature 

The women's charities show this even more. These are 
sporadic, individual, often futile. Many of their ouvroirs 
are already discontinued for one reason or another. So, I 
say, it is not what they do together that counts, it is what 
they are—each woman herself a perfect example of what 
a woman should be under conditions that would destroy the 
poise of the average woman. There are no average women 
now in France. They are all above themselves. 

When one reads of what is happening in France and 
sees, day by day, the bonds of poverty tightening about 
them—the evidences of death; the continual processions 
of military funerals; the messengers from the front flying 
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into Paris with news that must bring 
the worst tidings to women, even 
when they publish victories—one 
is amazed at their repose. It is not 
stolid; it is magnificent, informed 
with the very chastity of courage. 

These people believe in the 
woman part of their religion and 
in the woman part of their war 
spirit. They pray now especially to 
the Virgin, not so much to the 
Prince of Peace. Day by day they 
go in great numbers to the churches 
and cathedrals. They buy candles, 
which they light before some figure 
of this Mary Mother, with coun 
tenance so aloof, with eyes so far 
removed from them, as though for 
ever she stared through all the 
centuries of time, beyond war and 
death into eternity 

One day I saw a woman enter St.- 
Germain!’ Auxerrois and walk hur 
riedly, as though she had a certain 
thing to do that admitted of no 
doubt in her mind. She was slender 
and young, with the white face and 
coal-black eyes of these new French- 
women. She looked neither to the 
right nor left. I doubt whether she was conscious of the 
presence of another person besides herself. For a moment 
the brown shadows closed about her. The light from the 
stained-glass windows hung like a lavender mist above her 
head. 

Then a tiny flame glowed on the altar—one candle in 
that wide, brown gloom; but it revealed the white figure of 
the Virgin. The woman laid her hand on the foot of this 
figure. I felt a strange awe of her—not of the marble 
image. It was as though I beheld a woman disappear out 
of time and sense into the mystery of the unknown. She 
was no longer there, a creature of flesh and blood. She 
was a part of that tiny flame; merely a prayer laying hold 
of the feet of the infinite with firmness and faith. 

The minutes passed. They lengthened into a quarter of 
1 hour, then into half an hour. Still she did not move 
She was not less rigid than the white marble figure standing 
above her, with lifted eyes that did not regard her. The 
taper burned low, she was accompanying that sy mbol of 
prayer with strange intensity. I thought of Jacob and his 
wrestling angel: ‘‘I will not let thee go, except thou bless 








me.”” So she clung to the feet of that cold image. 

It was terrible and it was beautiful. This is faith, an 
instinct that draws the helpless toward the shelter of the 
Almighty when they have no other protection 

As I went out of the church, leaving her still standing 
there, I wondered what God would do about that woman 
enmeshed in the symbolism of her creed but with her faith 
passing through it as the light of her candle parted the dark 
shadows of that altar. For faith places God under obliga- 
tions. I wondered what He would do about all these 
women who have now no other refuge. Even if victories 
beyond hope crown the arms of France, there will still 
remain the dead, their irretrievable losses of love and life. 

Now, in every crisis of French history some woman, a 
Joan of Arc or a Charlotte Corday— Mademoiselle Dodu 

in 1870—has arisen to save 
France or her native town 








or city. But clearly one 
must not look in the 
churches before altars for 
the woman of France in 
this hour. Such a woman 
is not a prayer; she must 
be the accomplishment of 
prayer. She must rise, like 
a miracle, at the crucial 
moment out of the very 
clouds of war. She must 
have no arms, no defense, 
save the valor of her own 
spirit. And, with that, she 
must accomplish some 
thing so startling and 
splendid that there can be 
no doubt about her share 
in the glory of France. 
The merely heroic is not 
enough. If it were, many 
volumes could be filled 
with the deeds of these 
women, some of whom 
have stood beside sur 
geons performing opera 
tions, with shells bursting 
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As the German Troops Pass Through the Beigian Towns They Put Inecrip- 


tions on the Doors. This Picture Shows an Inscription, Which Read “Good 
People —Let Them Alone," Outside a Peasant's Cottage 


soldiers, often Germans, into cellars when the very walls 
above were cracking and flaming. One woman traveled on 
the hospital trains for a month, ministering to the wounded 

At the beginning of the war the Association des Dames 
Francaises had a hospital fitted up on the frontier, with 
one hundred beds. After a.certain battle they received a 
thousand wounded there. And, while the town was being 
bombarded, they bandaged the less grievously wounded 
and got them off on trains. They assisted in operations 
when the danger was so imminent that the patient must 
be moved to another part of the building before an opera 
tion could be finished. 

There is not a convent in any town th rough whi the 
enemy has passed where some little dim nun has not shel 
tered women and children, often at the risk of her life 
There are women who have walked all the way from the 
frontier, between the opposed firing lines and have brought 
their children through to Paris in safety. 


In Quest of Madame Macherez 


| this is in the terrific order of things here. History 
will never record it; but it will become part of the char 
acter of these women, what they have endured and what 
they have survived, almost without emotion—as though 
they had only performed a duty in which one woman has 
not surpassed another, each me rely fulfilling the oj por 
tunity that came to her. 

I was in Madame Ernest Carnot’s office at the head 
quarters of the Dames Francaises in Paris one day, still 
vaguely in search of the Woman 

Three very herce old French gentlemen were seated 
behind desks, busily engaged in some committee work 
Madame Carnot, who is preside nt of the A clathon des 
Dames Francaises, was entertaining me with the story of 
a little Belgian scout who had been provided with twenty 


francs and sent to the front on a dangerous miasior He 
had just returned after a four days’ journey—with the 
twenty francs still in his pocket! 


Presently somebody mentioned the name Macherez 


I shall never be sure who called it, for the ene which fol 
lowed was so astounding that my wits were scattered. The 


three old Frenchmen leaped from their chair 
ing, speaking rapidly, fic reely, thrusting their we for 


b 
ward literally volcanic with emotion They closed wit 
one another. I thought I was about to witne i free fight 
They parted glaring at each other. They rushe mu all 
talking at once. Madame Carnot smiled indulgently at 
them 1 could hear the name Machers nd the word 
décoration; but I could make no sense out of tt commo 


tion. Each of them wore a spot of red on the lapel of hi 
coat no large r than a drop of blood 

Finally, when they subsided, chiefly from exhaustion I 
believe, Madame turned to me and explained that the 
were discussing ways and meansof obtaining the decoration 
of the Legion of Honor for Madame Macher 


‘But why? Who is this Madame Machere l asked 

“Have you not heard of her 

I explained: I excused myself. I had not been long 
France I hoped I might b« pardoned tor my ignora ‘ 

The story which followed convinced me that ! is at 


last on the trail of the Womar I was resolved to hear it 
from her ow! ips 


This was the beginning of 1 ‘ h for Ma eM 
cherez, an old lady of sixt our Ww ) ed I | 
and who had saved the to r the Germa ! ' 
ner that left no doubt about her deserving the decoratior 
of the Legion of Honor and at least a page in the history 


of this war 
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To find her, however, proved a more difficult task than 
locating General Joffre himself. No one but God knows 
from hour to hour where the commanding general of the 
French Army is. And no one, except possibly a few way- 
faring angels, knows from day to day where Madame 
Macherez may be found. 

At first | was told she was in Soissons, taking care of the 
children and incidentally governing the town, including 
the troops stationed there. She was impartial in this. 
When the Germans occupied Soissons she told them what 
to do and what not to do. Later, when the French drove 
she managed their uprising and down-sitting in 
the same manner. 

When I was about to start for Soissons I learned that 
Madame Macherez was in Paris, at the headquarters of 
the Dames Frarcaises. I went there, only to find that she 
had been gone a week. No; she was not in Soissons now. 
That town had been evacuated by the citizens. Something 
dreadful wis about to happen at Soissons. Madame 
Macherez was at Vie-sur-Aisne, where she had established 
a hospital in order to be ready for that something dreadful 
which was going to happen. 

Now Compiégne is the nearest station to that place 
which can be reached by train. I was told that it was 
“impossible, absolutely,” to get to Compiégne. Some- 
thing dreadful was about to take place at Soissons. The 
battle line had shifted; no one now was allowed to go to 
Compiégne, the neighboring town. I was given to under- 
stand that, if this something did not turn out as planned 
by the Allies, Compiégne would be filled again with Ger- 
man soldiers. 

Nevertheless, I resolved to make the journey, which is 
quite a different matter from being allowed to go. With 
the harmlessness cf a dove, but with the wisdom of a 
serpent, I continued to avoid Galliéni and his military pass; 
but I secured a laissez passer from the police, with the 
warning, however, that it would do me no good; that I 
should overhauled in the station and compelled to 
return to Paris. 


them out 


be 


ITH a swagger he came up the accommoda- 
tion ladder of the Alethea, whistling a snatch 
of acomic-opera air, cast a quick glance about 
him, and then turned to berate the Malay servant who 
followed laboring under the weight of a heavy trunk. 

“Put it down, you fool! And don’t dropit!’’ With 
a slender rattan cane he indicated a spot on the 
Alethea’s sooty and disordered deck. 

The walking stick was the final touch to his smartly 
careful toilet. His white flannels betokened the work- 
manship of one of the most expensive tailor shops in 
Singepore. His buckskin shoes were of a new and 
irreproachable A scarf of knitted scarlet 
silk gave a flashy accent to the whole immaculate 
costume and marked a certain flare and flamboyance 
about his person, in keeping with his assertive flour- 
ishes with the cane and the confident swagger of his 
walk. His sharp, shifty eyes, which looked shrewdly 
out from under the edge of his helmet, were smali and 
set too close together and, with a somewhat receding 
chin, marred his otherwise certain claim to youthful 
good looks. 

The waist of the ship was for the moment deserted. 
Forward, in the heat of the tropic afternoon and the 
golden haze of dust that choked the air, leashes of 
cargo were spinning aloft and descending into the maw 
of the cavernous hold, where the sweating, glistening 
backs of a score of Malays were laboring in a stifling 
atmosphere of spices, gums, and other odors redolent 
of the East. The Alethea lay at anchor in Singapore 
Roads, a couple of unwieldy tongkangs alongside of 
her, from which she was taking on the kast of her 
cargo preparatory to steaming at five o'clock that 
afternoon to various ports of call scattered through 
the Dutch East Indies, and to islands beyond— mere 
dots of land on the map, besprinkled as though by a 
pepperbox over a sheet of blue. 

With unfailing regulurity— barring the vicissitudes 
the Alethea at intervals of three 
months steamed to the eastward and southward, laden 
with packing cases-- Manchester goods, powder, fire- 
arms, cotton cloth—distributing her wares piecemeal 
at obscure and distant trading posts, and returning 
at length with a precious burden of rattans, copra and 
gums. 

Her times of advent and departure marked a period 
of straining activity among the lighters and tongkangs 
of the Orient Trading Company, a disturbance that, in 
turn, communicated itself ashore to the gloomy in- 
terior of the company’s warehouse, the roof of which 


whiteness. 


of wind and wave 


We started, thac gentle lady whom I have mentioned 
before, and myself, two secret travelers, on the early 
morning train from Paris. 

We were four hours making the journey, which in ordi- 
nary times requires only one hour. So many bridges have 
been destroyed that it is necessary to make a long detour 
in order to reach Compiégne. 

The Germans were here thirteen days early in Septem- 
ber. And the Kaiser slept for one night in the castle. Not 
a shell fell in the town; not a window was broken or a stone 
turned. The chief damage one hears of was the looting of the 
shops and the devouring of every pot of jam in the pantries. 

All the villages and farms between Compiégne and 
Soissons have been evacuated, and the refugees are now 
practically imprisoned in the town. No man, woman or 
child is allowed to pass the guard beyond the gates without 
a laissez passer, which is very difficult to obtain. The 
result is a congestion of life, like that of a beehive. The 
streets are literally overflowing with women, children and 
soldiers. Every hour commissary trains of motor cars pass 
through, taking provisions to the front; and toward eve- 
ning there is a terrific roar of automobiles, all going at 
great speed in the same direction, and all filled with officers 
returning to camp. 

Occasionally a regiment of infantry follows, loaded, like 
little red-legged camels, with their blankets and knap- 
sacks; with bayonets gleaming on their gun barrels; always 
slouching along, bent far forward; their faces grim, hollow- 
eyed, grimed with black beards; very weary, and very 
determined not to keep step, not to make a smart appear- 
ance—but just to fight. They are the moving war script 
in this shifting scene. 

While all this is going forward, while a hundred children 
leap and sing and play—disappearing into the dark door- 
ways of old walls, flying before speeding motors, dancing 
about the marching soldiers—-suddenly a long gray car 
appears, moving very slowly, as though every jolt on the 
rough cobbles caused pain. It bears the Red Cross on each 
side. The children quiet down; they withdraw to the edge 
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of the pavement, staring curiously. The women pause in 
their swift half trot down the street. Everything stops 
except those roaring cars filled with officers and that red- 
legged line of marching soldiers. They take no notice. 
Their time for that has not come yet—maybe it will arrive 
to-morrow; but to-day they march. 

The end of the ambulance is open behind. The women 
run forward and look in, with terrified, searching eyes, as it 
passes them. For seated within are two rows of wounded 
men. Some are bent almost double, hugging themselves 
as though they would hold gaping flesh and broken bones 
together; others with their heads thrown back, their 
bodies slumped, and arms and legs limp. Some faces are 
livid, others burning red with fever. But not a word, not 
a groan escapes them as they pass and look into the eyes 
of those women, who follow fearful at the tail of the ambu- 
lance until they make sure that none of these men belongs 
to them. 

There is a difference between seeing wounded men lying 
in clean hospital beds, surrounded by every possible com- 
fort, and seeing these other wounded, just dragged from 
the trenches where they fell, still wearing their uniforms, 
with the grime of powder and blood sticking to them. And 
the latter sight is infinitely more horrible. In times of 
peace a man with half of such wounds as these men carry, 
sitting stolidly silent and patient, would be lying in a hos- 
pital, with a doctor and two trained nurses to soothe him; 
but these men require no such softness. They only look 
forward to the moment when they can lie down and be still 
until the burning holes in their bodies heal. They are 
impatient for only one thing—the delay, the battles they 
are missing. 

In the afternoon we went to the mayor's office for 
permission to drive beyond the town. 

From week to week the enforcement of military law 
grows more stringent in France, especially for foreigners. 
In addition to the usual permission from the police of the 
district even to reside in a hotel, we cannot go anywhere 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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resounded as the great billows of merchandise rolled in and 
out; it stirred the deft Chinese clerks to increased nimble- 
ness of movement where they sat counting and reckoning 
in the midst of the uproar—the babel of shouts and com- 
mands in three languages, the rumble of the vast tide of 
freight that swept and eddied about them. It reached 
even to the inner offices at the far end of the building, 
where in a restrained and dignified procedure the business 
of Babcock, Opdyke & Company was officially directed. 

The advent of Larry Babcock, followed by his trunk, 
through the surging activity of the warehouse had attracted 
a curious but discreet turning of heads. At the water’s 
edge he had hired asampan to take him out to the vessel; 
and Larry’s trunk, plumped down on the deck by the 

Malay servant, caught the eye of Merrill, the chief 
officer, a moment later when he happened to look 
up from where he stood watching the transfer of tiie 
cargo. 

“Good Lord!” he ejaculated; and Griscom, the 
second officer, turned to look too. 

The nephew of the head of the Orient Trading Com- 
pany strolled nonchalantly forward. 

“HereIlam. Where do Istowmyself?’’ he demanded 
with chipper brevity. 

“Beg pardon, sir?” said Merrill. 

“Why, I’m Lawrence Babcock ——” began the 
newcomer, a shade of impatience edging his tone. 

“Yes; I know, sir,” rejoined the chief officer. 

“Well, I’m booked for this trip. Didn’t Captain 
Leech tell you?” 

“Captain Leech is ashore, sir.” 

“Oh, well,” the youth answered indifferently; ‘I 
suppose you can have my trunk put away somewhere. 
I think I'll go back for a last look-in at the club.” 

“The vessel sails at five sharp, sir.”’ 

“Right-o!”’ agreed Larry easily. 

He turned away, lit a cigarette, with a sharp word 
galvanized into life the Malay who had been hovering 
beside the trunk, and strolled down the accommoda- 
tion ladder. 

A moment later, ensconced in the stern of the sam- 
pan, he was threading his way back through the maze 
of shipping, Chinese junks, mail boats and Dutch 
freighters that choked the harbor. 

“Young Babcock — supercargo!”” Griscom, the 
second officer, turned with a laugh to his superior. 
“I wonder how the old man likes the prospect.” 

Merrill shrugged his shoulders. 

“Can't imagine the old man’s actually getting lone- 
some for company—stand clear, there! Easy with it!" 










He punctuated his observation with a sharp call to the cargo 
men. . . . “Not such company!” he ended with a frown. 

Babby, as he was familiarly known in the Singapore 
Club and in the billiard rooms of the more pretentious 
hotels, had come out from London three years before, 
shortly after his father’s death. What little taste he had 
for the sea had been completely dispelled by that slow and 
arduous trip, and he had come reluctantly into what he 
felt to be exile. He regretted leaving London, but speedily 
manifested a dogged determination to get out of Singapore 
as much of an equivalent for London life as he could. 

A part of his day was spent in a brokerage office, 
where his uncle’s influence had secured him a place, and 
where he found a genteel employment more to his taste 
than the distracting turmoil of his uncle’s godowns. The 
remaining hours at his disposal were employed in develop- 
ing a considerable proficiency at billiards in the hotel cafés, 
where he maintained an impromptu and easy-handed 
hospitality with the flotsam and jetsam constantly stream- 
ing through from Hong-Kong, Rangoon or Bombay 
buying drinks; listening to travelers’ yarns; negligently 
beholding the whole panorama of the Far Fast, yet wholly 
blind to its color, its 
mystery, its charm. 

“This old sink hole 
of the East!” he would 
explode at the Chinese 
waiter who brought 
him his gin and soda 
when, on a dull, hot 
afternoon, he sought 
the veranda of the 
Marine Hotel, disgust- 
edly indicating the vast 
water front, forested 
with spars, funnels and 
the jumble of flags of 
all nations. “It’s not 
one-two-three along- 
side of London. Why, 
take Piccadilly now; 
yousavvy Piccadilly?” 
And he would harangue 
the placid-eyed Celes- 
tial with a vehemence 
oddly consorting with 
the languor of the 
tropic afternoon and 
the shaded, deserted 
veranda where he sat. 

About four o'clock 
Wolfsohn, who owned 
a large ship chandler’s 
business in the port, 
would saunter in, his 
rubber-shod heels soft- 
ening his tread; and 
Babby, glad of any in- 
trusion on the empty, 
indolent hour, would 
call eagerly for the 
dicebox. 

“IT want another 
crack at you, Wolf- 
sohn.” And, rattling 
the ivory cubes, he 
would pause with sus- 
pended hand: “Ten 
bob a corner goes, I 
suppose?”’ 

In the course of an hour, when the dicebox would be 
tumbled on one side among the empty glasses and the ash 
tray littered with cigar ends, Wolfsohn would produce a 
little memorandum book from his pocket and make an 
entry inits pages. Babby’s indebtedness to theship chandler 
in the course of time had risen to nearly one hundred pounds. 

When it reached that figure Wolfsohn ventured gently 
to mention the fact. He was a suave and smooth-spoken 
person, heavy of jowl and thick of neck, with big, pudgy 
hands, which he kept neatly manicured. There was a rasp 
of asthma in his voice; otherwise the soft unctuousness of 
his manner was like a thick oil. 

Babby, quite aware of the debit balance against him, 
was surprised at the announcement of the exact amount. 

“‘Am I as deep into you as all that? I'll write you a 
check for it, old chap, if my luck doesn’t begin to turn 
pretty soon.” 

And Wolfsohn, seemingly a good fellow at heart, made no 
protest. He continued to advance five-pound notes at 
Babby’s urgent solicitation, who found the social life of 
Singapore, though not comparable with London, increas- 
ingly expensive; in fact, inconveniently beyond the four 
pounds ten he received weekly in salary, augmented by 
occasional small windfalls from his Uncle Gideon. 

The latter, however, like many men of elderly age and 
increasing wealth, had an erroneous conception of the 
financial needs of the succeeding generation at the age of 
twenty-two. 
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When Babby’s indebtedness to Wolfsohn reached two 
hundred pounds the latter neglected to mention it. He 
was, if anything, more indulgently disposed toward the 
young nephew of the head of the Orient Trading Compan 
A bachelor himself, he occupied a suite of rooms at the 
Marine Hotel, where he gave little affairs of a mixed social 
and business character, at which Babby was frequently 
attendant. Dutch sea captains, commercial agents fron 
Hong-Kong, South Sea traders and Sumatra merchants 
mingled with a less desirable and less definable group at 
these gatherings. 

Babby had speedily perceived that Wolfsohn’s ship- 
chandlery business was but a minor part of his manifold 
and ramified business interests. 

He wondered that a man of Wolfsohn’s importance had 
no dealings with the Orient Trading Company, of which, in 
fact, Wolfsohn never spoke. 

He was uncomfortably aware of his growing indebted 
ness to Wolfsohn, and o¢ casionally he devoted an ur pront- 
able quarter of an hour to a contemplation of the fact 
that nothing short of a miracle would enable him to liqui 
date that account. Wolfsohn, however, was increasingly 





“I Won't Shut Up! I Guess I Know What I'm Tatking Abdout"’ 


accommodating; it was now a matter of two hundred and 
fifty pounds, but it went unmentioned. The fact was, 
Wolfsohn had decided Babby might have a cash value to 
him vastly in excess of that relatively insignificant amount. 

It was not until the memorandum book showed a credit 
of three hundred and some-odd pounds in Wolfsohn’s 
favor that the latter concluded it was time to take action. 
One hot afternoon, declaring that the veranda of the hotel 
was too oppressive for comfort, he had invited Babby 
upstairs, where they could discard their coats and smoke 
in comfort on the bamboo-screened balcony opening from 
Wolfsohn’s rooms, seated in Wolfsohn’s big rattan loung 
ing chairs and looking out on the blue sea. 

Presently Lazinsk, Wolfsohn’s partner, strolled in, and 
then Captain von Norden. Wolfsohn had previously given 
orders at the hotel office that he was to be disturbed by no 
one else. Lazinsk and Von Norden did not arrive, however, 
until the matter of three hundred and some-odd pounds 
had been broached to Babby in a gentle but firm way that 
signified an ultimatum. 

“T tell you I can't fetch it, Wolfsohn,”’ Babby reiterated 
for the twentieth time, flushed of face and biting uneasily 
at one of his host’s big cigars. ‘“‘ You've got to give me 
time!” 

It appeared that Wolfsohn considered enough time had 
already elapsed. 

“Your uncle, then " he suggested, and Babby 
jumped up in despair. 
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You're up against 
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proposition,” 1a 
Wolfsohn. “Sit dow 


Babby, and have 
another drink. I'll tell 
you all about it. You 
mustn't mind Lazi: 
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here; he’s in business 
with me, you know,” 
continued Wolfsohn in 
his soft, wheezing 
tones, refilling Babby’s 
glass from a bottle of 
club soda. “And Cap 
tain von Norden is a 
good friend who never 
talks; in fact, it’s 
partly the captain's 
idea how we can easily 
straighten this little 
matter out.” 

Babby dubiously re 
garded the taciturn 
Hollander and the big, 
sour-faced Teuton 

“(Crezondheid!"’ re 
sponded Captain von 
Norden, lifting hisglass. 

Lazinsk also grunted 
a guttural response 
anddrank. There was 
a moment's silenc 
during which Wolfsohn 
brought to the table 
and spread out a Brit 
ish Admiralty chart of 
the Dutch East Indies 

“Did you ever hear 
of Malasan?”’ 

“Of course 

“W here Is it ” 

Babby’s face brok« 
into a derisive grir 


“You'll have to ask Captain Leech that.’ 








Lazinsk permitted himself a gentle oat} Wolfsoh: 
soft manner suddenly became incisive and direct 

“That’s been tried more than once and it d 
Malasan— it’s a river, ain’t it? They say Leech stumbled 
on it ten years ago-—-maybe longer, for all we can tell. All 
we know is that somewhere’’—he tapped the Admiral 
chart with his finger—‘“there’s an island and a river 
which he’s known about anti kept to himself so tight that 
it’s a secret to this day, in spite ol all the other trading 
compi n the business that would like to find out. And 
all these years he’s been calling at the mouth of that river 
and that river's been pouring one long, unending 0 " 
wealth into the pockets of the Urient lrading Compa 
rubber; rattans; even gold, some people say. How Le 
has managed to keep the ition of that place up | 
sleeve all this time beats the Dutch!” 

Babby laughed outright at the literal significanes 
Wolfsohn’s phrase 

“Oh, I’ve heard about that,” he put iv with a grin at 
Von Norden. ‘ They've dogged and chased the a ) 
end of times; and blamed if the old geezer hasn't 
given ‘em the slip! My uncle sa) Babby al 
halted 

“Eh? Vat he say?” asked Lazinsh Che three were 
eying him intently 

Babby reflected a moment and then said shortly 


“Oh, nothing!” 
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Wolfsohn drew the familiar memoran- 
dum book from his pocket, and tapped it 
iynificantly 

“Tf you want to cancel this little matter 
of three hundred pounds you can easily 
do it.” 

At sight of the memorandum book 
Babby frowned 

‘I get you; but it’s of no use, Wolf- 


ohn. I don’t know the first thing about 
where Malasan is—-nobody does,” 
“You can find out.” 
“Can't be doae!” retorted Babby 


flat! “Do you think Captain Leech 
would tell me? Why, that sawed-off little 
runt * 

Wolfsohn cut him short. 

“Now look here! When you've lived 
a few years longer you'll know informa- 
tion that’s worth having is not got by 
asking. Of course you can’t get it out 
of Leech, or his officers either. Hanged 
if the old chap hasn't got their mouths 
battened down as tight as his own! 
Comes it over them, I'll bet, with that 
loyalty-to-the-company talk. Bah! I'd 
like to get aboard that ship of his for just 
one trip! But that’s what you can do.” 

“Me!” echoed Babby. 

“Aind’t Meester Babcock your ungle?” 
put in Lazinsk. ‘ Aind’t der Alet’ea his 
boat und Leech under his gommand? By 
chiminy, if I vas in your boots “sg 

“Here’s the proposition,”’ cut in Woli- 
sohn: “Go and tell your uncle you’ve 
changed your mind—decided you want to go into the 
Orient’s business after all—want to learn it from the ground 
up. That's easy, ain’t it? Wants you to go into it himself, 
don’t he? He'll be so pleased that, when you suggest mak- 
ing the rounds of the trading posts on the Aiethea’s next 
trip, he’ll agree at once. And as sure as the Alethea goes 
to Malasan, you'll go too. 

“All you've got to do is to keep an abstract of the log, 
watch sharp what course is set and when it’s changed 
Captain von Norden will fix you up on navigation enough 
for that—and the day you land back in Singapore and lay 
down this chart with Malasan located on it, we'll forget all 
about the three hundred pounds; and, what’s more, we'll 
make you a little present of one thousand pounds in cash.” 

Babby’s eyebrows visibly lifted at Wolfsohn’s conclud- 
ing words. One thousand pounds—thirteen hundred, in 
fact! It was incredible to him that the mere knowledge 
of Malasan’s whereabouts should be valued at such an 
extraordinary figure. Wolfsohn certainly must be crazy 
to get there. 

This was the working of Babby’s mind; the moral turpi- 
tude involved and the despicable part he was invited to 
play were not present in his thought. The thing seemed 
feasible enough, he found himself admitting as Wolfsohn 
went on, in his soft, wheezing voice, to show him how sim- 
ple an affair it was. He was a clever fellow, Wolfsohn 
declared; he had seen that from the start. And if Babby 
did the trick it meant a lot of money in his pockets. It 
was a sheer gamble on their part. 

The fabulous resources of the place might be nothing but 
talk a mere hoax that had grown out of sea yarns which 
Captain Leech had never troubled to deny. In any case 
Babby’s hand in the undertaking would never be discov- 
ered; in fact, would not even be suspected. What could 
possibly be suspicious about Captain von Norden’s some 
day turning up at Malasan while prospecting for new 
trading grounds? Some one was bound to stumble on that 
river sooner or later; and it would not hurt the Orient 
lrading Company if some one did. 

it would simply mean an open and fair field for all 
comers, and that was what Wolfsohn was after. He doubted 
whether he would get his money back in five years. 
As he had said, it was a sheer gamble; but he liked to take 
a sporting chance in business now and then—it livened 
things up. And if he lost, he would only be losing to Babby. 
He would not grudge Babby the money and the laugh that 
Rabby would have on him. They were too good friends 
for that 

Slouched forward in his chair, Babby sat with hands 
thrust deep in his pockets, his eyes fixed on Wolfsohn with 
a kind of dubious, staring attention. Thirteen hundred 
pounds! A rapid calculation told him it was almost as 
muck as his salary in the brokerage office would amount to 
in six years. His debt to Wolfsohn alone represented the 
earnings of about a year and a half; and, despite the lat- 
ter’s friendly, beguiling strain, he was shrewd enough to 
divine what Wolfsohn would do if he balked now. 

He was in a box all right! He had been a fool to go on 
borrowing money from Wolfsohn. He might have known 
the fellow would take advantage of him. Hang it all, if his 
Unele Gideon had not been so close-fisted with him it would 
never have happened! He feit injured by both alike. Well, 
he must iook out for himself, since clearly no one else 
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“Ie Seems, After All, That 
There are Times When the Truth Will Hurt More Than Heitp"’ 


would step forward and save him at this crisis. And if 
Captain von Norden and Wolfsohn got their fingers into 
the Malasan pie, that was his Uncle Gideon's lookout. He 
could not expect to keep a great river under cover forever. 

Perhaps the Orient Trading Company’s business might 
shrink a few thousand pounds. What of it? The bulk of 
his uncle’s fortune was to go to some confounded Seamen’s 
Home that did not need it. And, as for Uncle Gideon, it 
would be a sort of judgment on his penny-wise-pound- 
foolish policy in begrudging him an allowance adequate 
to his needs. 

However, the frown that gradually settled on Babby’s 
brow was indicative of a concern quite foreign to these 
aspects of the undertaking. It involved his own personal 
discomfort and displeasure. It meant, in short, his absence 
from Singapore and the delights of city life for an indefinite 
number of weeks, in exchange for which he should have to 
undergo the tedium of life on shipboard—and on a freighter 
at that. In spite of the fact that Singapore was a poor 
exchange for London, he was loath to forgo it for this dull, 
uncertain pilgrimage. 

“It would take a lot of time, wouldn’t it?—that voy- 
agt on the Alethea?”’ he demanded abruptly. 

“Three months.” 

“Less than that,” put in Captain von Norden—“ ten 
weeks.” 

“My billiard game would be all out of form by that 
time,” Babby glumly reflected. 


ma 
T A QUARTER past four Captain Jonas Leech, of the 


Alethea, came on board. He ascended the accommo- 
dation ladder with a couple of parcels, wrapped in paper, 
quite democratically thrust under his arm and clutched 
in one thick, hairy fist. The broad, square-toed shoes he 
reserved for shore use measured his short, slow steps, and 
then halted abruptly as he came to the trunk standing on 
end in the waist of the ship. He paused to contemplate it, 
as though in bewilderment as to its presence there. Mr. 
Merrill approached. 

“Mr. Lawrence Babcock’s luggage, sir.” 

The captain’s gray eyes, shaded under heavy brows, 
lifted for an instant to the chief officer’s face, and he 
nodded. 

“Have it stowed in the stateroom next to Griscom’s,’ 
he said, and turned aft. 

“Then he’s making this voyage with us, sir?”’ persisted 
Merrill. 

Captain Leech turned. 

“Eh? Of course! Why else should he bring his trunk 
aboard, sir?” 

The mate of the Alethea was nonplused. There was 
no possible answer to the question, but Captain Leech 
remained stock-still as though expecting one. 

“Oh—of course, sir,”” stammered Merrill. “I was only 
thinking - 

“Thinking what, Merrill?” 

“That it is most extraordinary, sir,” the chief officer 
finished desperately. 

Captain Leech appeared to meditate on this reply while 
he stared abstractedly past Merrill's head. 

“T shouldn’t call it extraordinary, Merrill,”” he finally 
announced, His attention seemed concentrated on the 
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rising and falling of a derrick forward, 
which he watched absently for a moment; 
then he turned aft without further words. 

Merrill stood looking after him with a 
sort of exasperated, foolish grin. In the 
six years he had sailed on the Alethea he 
had grown accustomed to this sort of 
thing, but he could never quite under- 
stand it. In spite of his stout loyalty to 
the taciturn old skipper, which had be- 
come almost affection, Merrill—voluble, 
quick-tempered and high-strung—was 
orely rasped at times by Captain Leech’s 
abrupt and enigmatic ways. 

“Never made out yet whether he 
thinks I’m a fool or a child,”’ he would 
petulantly remark to Griscom. “ At times 
he treats me as though I were both.” 

Captain Leech, however, was about to 
depart widely from all traditions of his 
past conduct; in fact, the event was so 
epoch-making in character that Merrill 
felt impelled to put it down forthwith in 
a letter he began that same evening to a 


— chum in the P. & O. service, with whom 


he maintained a garrulous though fitful 
correspondence. 

“We had been under way less than 
an hour’’—wrote Merrill—“ the hatches 
were on, and we were well away from 
land, and rid of the dirt and disorder that 
clutter a ship in port. A fresh breeze 
had sprung up, causing the Alethea to dip 
her nose a bit and sweeping the length 
of the deck, which had been washed down 
and now lay all clean and glistening in the sunset glow. I 
had come out from the chart room, with a binocular glass, 
to take a look at a brig that was passing us on our port 
side. The old man was standing by the rail. I was screwing 
the lenses into focus when he spoke up abruptly: 

“*Was it “extraordinary” you said, Merrill?’ 

“T almost let the binocular go overboard in my surprise. 
He was harking back to that remark I'd made a couple of 
hours before. 

“«** Unusual,” I think you meant, Merrill,” he went on. 
‘However, it’s no matter. I want you to look after young 
Mr. Babcock—tell him anything about the vessel he wants 
to know. Company’s orders. You understand?’ 

“T said I did. We had a dozen or two old novels stowed 
away somewhere and I would look them up —— 

“*No; you don’t understand,’ he interrupted me. ‘He's 
along to learn the business, keep his eyes open in port, 
pick up what he can, get some idea of the O. T. C.’s trading 
stations and how things are handled there—see? Com- 
pany’s orders are to give him a free hand; tell him all he 
wants to know. You understand now, don’t you?’ 

“T was too surprised to answer at once. From the gossip 
round the Company’s office and what I used to hear when 
ashore at Singapore, he had only a polite scorn for the sea 
and the copra trade, in which his uncle had made his for- 
tune—too genteel for that; in fact, he was cutting quite a 
swath in a very different direction. I couldn’t swallow it 
all at once—this change of heart. More likely he merely 
wanted a change of air; and yet, with his dandified tastes, 
it struck me that one of his uncle’s freight steamers was 
hardly his choice for a vacation cruise. 

“**T suppose he’ll want to learn how to run the ship too,’ 
I observed sarcastically, quite confident that Captain 
Leech would miss the point. And he did. 

“*Do you think so?” he came back at me. ‘Of course; 
let him have the run of the bridge if he likes. You see, it’s 
Company’s orders.’ 

“*Company’s orders be damned!’ I said to myself. 
What I saw was that we were in for ten weeks of plain 
nuisance. Bad enough to have him at mess three times a 
day; but to have him puttering about the bridge, bother- 
ing the quartermaster for matches or trying to hobnob 
with the officer standing watch I wondered how the 
old man himself really felt toward the prospect of this 
official incubus on our hands! 

“*He had turned away to the rail to gaze absently at that 

rig, which was now nothing but a bit of pink glow where 

her sails lifted out of the gray dusk. I thought he was done 
speaking, but he suddenly came back to me. He wanted 
to know about young Babcock. There were tales that had 
reached him. Lively young scamp—round the cafés a 
lot, he had heard; not at all like his Uncle Gideon. Very 
strange! Had I heard anything like that? 

“I was just vexed and disgusted enough with the pros- 
pect to let fly with everything I had to tell. With a free 
hand I sketched Babby’s life in Singapore, drawing on 
my imagination a little; but one had to do that to make 
any sort of impression on Captain Leech. He's so dense, 
you know. And even at that I didn’t. He heard me out 
without comment, cleared his throat a couple of times, and 
went off without a word. 

“We had our first experience of Babby at dinner, when 
he sat togged out in a smart dinner jacket at the right 
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of the captain’s empty place. Our fellows were a trifle 
abashed at this invasion of our little circle by the nephew 
of the head of the line; but he was quite at his ease and on 
familiar terms with everybody at once, reeling off a ful- 
some strain of shore stuff, which we listened to with silent, 
diffident politeness 

“And, in his fashion, he made headway. He abused Lo 
San, the Chinaman who served the table, into an instant 
and painstaking care of his wants; discovered that Wither- 
spoon, the second engineer, played checkers; confided to 
us all that he had certain big ideas of his own, not yet quite 
matured, for the rejuvenation of the O. T. C.’s Polynesian 
trade; lavishly offered his cigarettes to the whole table, 
and declared he would treat us to a great banquet when 
the Alethea got back to Singapore. 

“*Meantime he was there to learn all he could; and he 
hoped, like good fellows, we'd help him out. Whereupon, 
with a sort of lordly wave of his hand, he got up from the 
table and made his swaggering exit to the deck 

“When I followed, a few minutes later, I got a glimpse 
of him talking to Captain Leech on the bridge, his head 
bare, his dinner coat thrown back expansively, the fiery 
end of a cigarette flashing in his hand, as he poised himself 
alternately on his toes and heels, and gestured in an impres- 
sive manner and with a sense of his own importance. 
Captain Leech, quite a head shorter, stood looking up at 
him and listening with a bewildered, appalled attention. 

“T wonderea what he was making of that verbal tirade, 
into which he could hardly have edged a word.” 

Merrill's letter at this point was abruptly interrupted. 
Captain Leech had thrust his head in at the door of the 
chief officer’s stateroom. 

“Oh! Writing, are you?” 

Merrill dropped his pen in astonishment and stood up. 
It was a rare occurrence for the captain to seek him out 
in his own quarters. As though in explanation of his pres- 
ence he announced: 

“T’ve been having a talk with Babcock.” 

He sat down on the edge of Merrill's berth and began 
thoughtfully stroking Mikado, the big Maltese cat, which 
was curled up there. 

“And how does he impress you, sir?” the chief officer 
mockingly inquired, gathering up the pages of his letter. 

Captain Leech pondered the question, while Mikado’s 
loud purring filled the interval. 

“‘Extraordinary young man, Merrill — extraordinar 
Not atall like his uncle. May have his good points thoug! 

“Very fluent talker,” Merrill maliciously instanced. 

“Um-m, well ’ He hesitated. ***Fluent,’ did yousay? 
Yes, he is fluent."” He continued to stroke the cat, and 
then added: ‘‘Can’t blame him for that though. It comes 
natural to him, I suppose 

The cat got up on all fours, arching its back under the 
captain’s hand and luxuriously stretching its paws. 

“Very young, Merrill—you understand! Needs guid- 
ance, that youth does— careful handling, just like a ship 
leaving port. Wants.a steady hand at the helm at the 
start, an older head that knows the harbor and the channel 
All right after the open sea is reached.” 

He was so gravely in earnest that Merrill felt a little 
abashed; and any jocular rejoinder was completely silenced 
when the captain went on to describe, in his slow, ponder- 
ous way, his interview with Gideon Babcock. The chief 
officer could imaginatively picture the two white-haired 
men, comrades and colleagues for over a generation, talk- 
ing together in the little private room of the Orient Trading 
Company's offices. It seemed that Gideon Babcock had 
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about despaired of the boy, who had somehow slipped 
away from his influence and control. He had no childrer 
of his own—no one to pass things on to except this nephew, 
who scorned the sea and its traffic 

And now Babby, to the old man’s astonishment, had 
abruptly come forward and declared his wish to go into the 
business. The boy was coming to himself at last, his uncle 
dared to believe He hoped it would prove no passing 
whim. If only the boy's interest could once be awakened 
and held! He was smart enough. There might be a Bab 
cock yet to fill his place when he was gone. He was putting 
him aboard the Alethea—it was the boy’s own idea—and 
depending on Captain Leech, his old lifelong friend, to do 
all that could be done. 

““Hoped I'd look after the boy as though he were my 
own,” Captain Leech recounted, stroking Mikado, now 
ensconced in the skipper’s lap. “‘Quite touched, too, he 
seemed by it all. You can understand that, can’t you, 
Merrill?” 

The chief officer nodded 

“It’s very good of you to tell me all this.”’ 

“Um-m, well, I thought you should know. You under- 
stand now, don’t you? We must do what we can.’ 

The captain deposited Mikado carefully in the berth 
and got up to go 

“By the way, Captain Leech, are we to call at Malasan 
this trip?” 

““Malasan? Of course! What a question, Merrill!" 

Captain Leech departed without another word, leaving 
Merrill shrugging his shoulders and thoughtfully regarding 
Mikado. 


A faint ribbon of smoke, tenuous and evanescent above 
a wide sapphire sea, marked the progress of the Alethea 
as she made her various ports of call. For three weeks the 
little vessel was repeatedly touching at the mouths of 
obscure rivers and putting in at innumerable bays, where 
native villages lay screened behind palm-fringed shores 
er clustered boldly about the gaunt white stations of th 
Orient Trading Company. Like a bee roving from one 
flower to another, the Alethea passed from island to island, 
pausing to gather her cargo and then steaming on. 

Babby had soon grown heartily tired of it—this monot 
onous sequence of dull, uneventful days, placid skies and 
smooth seas. It was a stupid life to be cramped up aboard 
an eighteen-hundred-ton freight steamer, with a Malay 
crew, and only half a dozen white men to talk to, who were 
rather a dull lot at that. The landfalls alone offered a 
momentary respite. Babby would appear on deck sprucely 
attired, ready to go ashore in the small boat and fraternize 
with the O. T. C. agent during the deadly hour or two ir 
which the Alethea was putting off and taking on her freight 

“‘God-forsaken hole you've got here!”” Babby would 





declare, sipping a drink with the Company’s agent on the 
porch and casting an eye toward the bare, uninviting 
interior of the little bungalow. “Just the same, it’s a great 
joy to get away from that damned vessel.”” And he would 
stretch his arms, light a fresh cigarette, and stare impu 
dently at any Malay girl who might chance to be passing 

‘Your first trip?’’ the agent would politely inquire of 
the nephew of the head of the line 

“Yes; and my last. . . . Not bad—this stuff; 
some native drink? No; you'll not catch me on 
another wilderness jaunt like this. I wonder how you 
chaps.out here stand it! Ever get back to Sing- 
apore? : Next time you do, be sure to look me up 
I'll take you round. I'll show you everything, from the 
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Like a Bee Roving From One Fiower to Another, the Alethea Passed From Istand to Istand 









Singapore Club to the Chinese gamt g joints. A we'll 
celebrate the occa yr Sure we will! Reme ‘ ow 
will you 

Chen, linking arms with the agent he would make his 
“ r. tardy return to the beac) where tl smal 
bo tiently waited, while the Alethea, with a 
dripping, had meantime been whistling one warning blas 
after another into his indifferent ears 


On board the Alethea, Merrill would be storming 
tientiv to the second officer 
If this were my ship, damned if I wouldn't sail witho 


Good riddance for a couple of weeks 


him up on the return run Well. there he con 
last.’ Ther crossing the bridge to Captai Leect 
Mr. Babcock’'s coming now, sir.”’ 
And Captain Leech, out of a seemingly infinite patience 


would answer 
Very well Me rrill ” 

It was growing daily more obvious that Babby's apprer 
ticeship in the business of the Orient Trading Company 
was nothing but a colossal farce. The ship's officers grinned 
significantly at one another behind his back. Captain Leech 


alone seemed unaware that whatever ambitious resolves 





Babby had begun the voyage with had long 8 ce been 
dissipated and that he served out his days of exile in cor 
plete indifference to the ship life about him 

It was not until the magic word “ Malasan" began to fall 
occasionally in the interchange of talk between the ship's 
officers that B abby began once more to manifest an interest 
in things and woke to a new and strange alacrity 

“Look there, Merrill!" said Captain Leech, after Babby 
had spent the greater part of an afternoon on the bridge 
He had taken it into his head to quiz the captain at great 
length on various matters of navigation; and the latter 
had explained the compass to him, showed him how the 
log was kept, and how the ship's run was reckoned from 
the count of the revolutions of the screw. “Look there, 
Merrill!’’ And Captain Leech nodded. Babby had relieved 
the quartermaster and was serving a turn at the wheel 
“Make a sailor of him yet a 

Merrill did not answer, but went away with a frown 
and a little while later he came on Griscom directing some 
hands who were threading new lashings into some deck 
awnings 

See here, Griscom, has it struck you that young Bab 
ock has suddenly taken an awful interest in the navigation 
of this boat 
Why, yes—now that you mention it,” answered the 
d oth r 
‘We make Malasan next,” said Merrill significantly 
“Eh? Well, what of it?” asked Griscom uncertainly 


“On, othing!"” retorted Merrill sarcastically, and 
flung aft 

He was provoked that the suspicion which had definitely 
arisen in his mind was so vague in character that he could 


not formulate it, even to himself A feeling had been 
slowly growing on him that Babby was aboard the Alethea 
for no good purpose. From the start he had resented 
Babby’s presence on the vessel, and it was Malasan that 
Merrill was thinking of —the secret he had been proud t 
hare and jealously to guard year after year 

Babby’s visitation of it was like a profanation of sacred 
ground. He could not possibly conceive that Babby would 
keep quiet about it. Once back in the Singapore cafés, the 
youngster would be swelling with pride and importance 
he had beheld the fabled, mysterious El Dorado and his 
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N A DAY in late September, 
1914, one of the subeditors 
of the London Daily Mirror 


came into the office of the editor in 
charge, holdinga photographic print 
in his hand 

The subeditor walked to the desk 
of his chief, held the print before 
the eyes of that dignified person and 

poke, saying whatever is the British 
equivalent for: 

“What do you know aboutthat?”’ 

The Mirror is mainly a picture 
paper, and it has photographers in 
all parts of the world. At that pre- 
cise moment it had photographers 
in all partsofthewar. Consequently 
the editor in charge and the chief 
editor spent many hours passing on 
prints, selecting those that should 
go into the paper and those that 
should not go. Naturally the editor 
in charge was bored by pictures. 
He was fed upon them. Every ten 
minates, night and day, a subeditor 
or an art man or a picture man 
trotted in with prints of photographs 
of war scenes. To that editor in 
charge the war seemed to be noth- 
ing but a never-ending flood of 
pictures—pictures of ruins, ruin- 
ation and death, and desolation and 
disaster. 

“Well, what is it?” he growled. 
“What is it?’ And he stuck his 
glasses on his nose and looked. 

He saw the picture of a man of 
forty, clean-shaved, wearing a sort 
of uniform jacket, hatless, holding a 
napkin and gazing up into the air. 

“Hah!” he said. “ Winston, is it? Our versatile friend, 
the boss of the navy. And where was the picture taken?” 

“In Antwerp,” replied the subeditor. 

“In Antwerp!"’ the editor in charge repeated, his 
astonishment showing in his voice. “What's he doing in 
Antwerp? I didn’t know he was there.” 

‘Nevertheless,’ the subeditor said, “this picture just 
came in with a lot from Antwerr, and it was taken there, 
in front of the San Antoine Hotel.” 

“In Antwerp?" questioned the editor in charge sharply. 
Are you sure?” 

“Certainly. The picture just came from Antwerp by 
messenger and was snapped there two or three days ago.” 

“ Right!" said the editor in charge. ‘Leave it with me 
and I'll talk to you about it later.” 

He looked at the picture for a long time. It was authen- 
tic enough. He knew the photographer and he knew 
Churchill. He had not heard of a visit to Antwerp, then 
about to be besieged by the Germans, by the head of the 
British Navy. Nor had anyone else probably save the 
officials, for not a word had been said or printed about that 
visit. lt was a good picture, an interesting picture, and 
had a large news value. He wanted to print it—he ached 
to print it--but he had had his dispute with the censor, 
and he knew he might let himself in for a world of trouble 
if he printed the picture without permission. 


The Cut-Up of the Cabinet 


Sy HE sent the picture to the censors, and was coldly 
informed that any presentation of the fact, pictorially 
or otherwise, that the Right Honorable Winston Churchill, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, was in Antwerp, had been in 
Antwerp, or was likely to be in Antwerp in the future, would 
be contrary to the general welfare, and would be visited 
with condign punishment. 

The editor in charge put the picture by. He watched 
the afternoon newspapers, and the morning newspapers 
next day, and the other picture papers. So far as these 
meciums of information knew or said, the Right Honorable 
Winston was about his duties up in Whitehall, and not in 
Antwerp at all. The picture, face up, was on his desk for 
, couple of days, and the editor looked at it many times 
and sighed over the loss of his beat; but he knew what war 
is as wel! as any person, and he knew what censors are, also. 

Then one day, hit by an inspiration, he did some talking 
to the censors, and next morning printed the picture of 
the man of forty, clean-shaved, wearing a uniform jacket, 
hatless, holding a napkin in his hand and gazing up 
into the air. He put this legend beneath the reproduction: 

An Unconventional Picture of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty.” There was no mentionof Antwerp. There was 
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nothing but that line. People looked at the picture, 
smiled, wondered what stunt Winston was up to now, and 
forgot it. 

Then, a few days later, they all remembered the picture, 
for the official announcement was made that Churchill was 
in Antwerp, that he had taken some British marines and 
naval reservists there, and that he had been active in such 
defense as was made of the city against the Germans. 

Whereupon the editor in charge smiled, the photog- 
rapher had a note of thanks, and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty came home to London to read, in some of 
the papers, bitter attacks on him for dabbling in Antwerp 
affairs, and for trying to stem the German tide at that 
place with his handful of marines and reservists. 

Those attacks did not feeze the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. He is the most resilient of all the British states- 
men. He bounds back. And the editor in charge need not 
have put that word unconventional in the line under his 
picture, for, though Churchill is as conventional as a china 
egg when necessary, as it mostly is in his job, he likewise is 
the most unconventional of all the war-makers in England. 

Churchill is the eternal youth of the British Cabinet. 
He is the forever boy. I do not know what happened at 
Antwerp when he ran out from his luncheon, with his 
napkin in his hand and without his hat, to look up at the 
sky. Probably some one came along and shouted: “A 
Zeppelin!’ Antwerp was nervous in those days. I hap- 
pened to be there about the same time—a little before. 
There had been two visits by the Germans in dirigibles 
and two droppings of bombs. Other aérial enemies were 
expected. The whole place had a case of nerves. 

One night when a lot of us were sitting in the Saint 
Antoine in the dark—for the strict regulations of the 
military authorities forbade lights after eight o'clock, and 
one tiny electric light bulb, shrouded in black muslin, was 
doing its little best to shed a few rays on the somber party, 
and not succeeding— there came a whirring sound from the 
street. 

A man galloped down the long, glass-inclosed corridor, 
upsetting chairs in the dark and shouting: “A Zeppelin! 
Hear it? A Zeppelin! They’re coming again!” And we 
all scrambled out through the gloom—to find that the 
whirring noise came from a racing engine in an automobile 
in the street. And we were all scared. In those days in 
Antwerp the backfiring of an automobile meant that the 
bombardment had begun. 

Probably some such noise brought Churchill to the 
street on the day the photographer made the unconven- 
tional picture of him. The eternal boy, chafing no doubt 
over the enforced inactivity of his ships, hurried to Ant- 
werp to have a hand in that affair, commandeered a lot 
of London busses, then at Ostend, and brought his marines 
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and his jackies down to Antwerp to 
help hold back the German besiegers. 

Is that not an example of modern 
warfare? Think of taking fighting 
Br men to the front in London omni- 
buses! But the roads from Ostend 
to Antwerp are smooth and good, 
the distance is not great, and the 
busses clip along at a lively rate; so 
the boy put his fighters in the busses 
and away they went gayly on this 
gay adventure. 

Of course it did not turn out very 
well. Churchill, as he was sternly 
informed by several of the London 
newspapers, did not have enough 
men to help, and his advent and 
the advent of his contingent merely 
delayed the inevitable and caused 
some unnecessary damage to the 
place by German shells. 

It is said that Churchill would 
not allow the authorities to sur- 
render the city when they wanted 
to; but I know nothing about that. 
What concerns us is that he, off his 
own bat, started out and carried 
through this little expedition, and 
that he paid no more regard to the 
protests of his Cabinet colleagues 
than he did to the criticism that 
came afterward. 

Suppose Kitchener had been there 
7 at luncheon, or Asquith, or Grey, 

and word had come of the approach 

of a Zeppelin, as probably word 

came to Churchill—or word of some 

aérial disturbance, at any rate. Do 

you think Kitchener or Asquith or 

Grey would have rushed pellmell 
to the street, napkin in hand, to look with youthful interest 
at the sky? Not much! 

I can see Kitchener rising from his seat, carefully put- 
ting on his hat and walking sedately to the door. And 
Asquith would have put his hands on the side of his chest, 
drawn a couple of long breaths, and adjusted his topper; 
while Sir Edward Grey would have been in a pale cast of 
thought after he sedately arrived, and probably would 
have his hand on his forehead, signifying concentration 
and deep diplomacy. 

Churchill skipped out and took his napkin with him; 
and that was Churchillesque, because he has not lost the 
enthusiasm of youth, though he tries hard to make us 
believe he has by studied pose and attitude, and by the 
assumption of an air of intense and serious consecration 
to the work at hand, which is the bearing on his shoulders 
of all the burdens of the Empire. 


Churchill the Versatile and Amazing 


AS AMAZING youth—for he will be a youth until he is 
seventy—an amazing and a versatile youth! His 
mother an American and his father a statesman of parts, 
he has been before the public since he left school, one way 
or another; and now, by the sport of circumstance, he is 
the directing head of the British Navy at the very time that 
armada is hoping to be called on to make good the boast 
that Britannia rules the waves. 

Himself a soldier in his early days, he is now at the head 
of the tremendous naval arm of Britain’s defense; and if 
he could have his way he would be on the bridge of the 
most powerful ship when the fight comes—in the thick of 
it; and assuming command, or trying to, for it is quite 
possible Sir John Jellicoe would not allow much of that 
sort of thing. 

He has been down in submarines and up in airships. He 
has skittered along in hydroplanes, and he has been in the 
turrets when they were firing the big guns. He has experi- 
enced every thrill the navy can offer, and the navy’s stock 
of thrills is not small; and with it all he has had the cour- 
age and the nerve to hold fast to his program and to get 
his ships ready. There was no delay in the navy when this 
war began—not a second. Churchill saw to that. He 
arranged that great review at Spithead not long before the 
war, and when the call came he had his ships prepared to 
sail grimly out to sea for the work that ships have to do. 

Churchill was ready. He had his review and he spent 
seven million five hundred thousand dollars in prepara- 
tions, on his own initiative, for it. When the time came 
it took only a few telegrams to start that mighty engine 
of destruction. Churchill passed the word and the ships 
went silently to sea, cleared for action. 
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I saw a letter from an English naval officer who was on a 
ship in the Mediterranean late in July. The sailors were 
peacefully plugging along, not thinking of war, when the 
warning came. It was brief, that warning, but imperative. 
It meant war. It meant to strip the ships for action. 

Clearing a warship for action is one of the most interest- 
ing sights. They strip the ship. They throw overboard 
every movable wooden thing, lest shells should splinter 
the wood and do more damage to the men than the shells 
themselves. They remove every nonessential. They make 
the ship ready to be either triumphant or a tomb. If she 
wins they win with her. If she sinks they sink with her. 

The warning came. Those ships in the Mediterranean 
were stripped for action—cleaned down to the bare fight- 
ing bone. Then for two days they cruised about, not 
knowing what had happened. These sailors, on their 
stripped ships, did not know with what country Great 
Britain was at war or was going to be at war. They cruised 
about warily, waiting for the word. 

Imagine the strain of those days! Any ship that ap- 
peared might be the enemy or might not be. Churchill 
knew what was coming. He had his ships ready. Then, 
when war was formally declared, he sent that word, and 
there was not a minute’s time lost. The big ships took 
their posts. The British Navy was on the job. 

That review at Spithead will rank as one of the great 
tactical achievements of the present war. It was held 
some time before war actually was declared. It was an- 
nounced as a gathering of the fleet for review by the King; 
and there were ordinary naval maneuvers, a little more 
extensive perhaps than the usual review, merely because 
the King, himself a sailor, desired to see as many of his 
ships at one time as possible. 

So they came in—superdreadnoughts, dreadnougitts, 
cruisers of the various classes, destroyers, torpedo boats, 
gunboats, submarines, supply ships, hospital ships, colliers, 
and all the sailing gear that goes to make a fleet—and the 
King went down and reviewed them, stretching miles and 
miles off Spithead. The bands played and the ships were 
gay with bunting. It was a festive occasion. There was 
the pride and glory of Great Britain; her sure shield 
against foreign invasion; her mighty floating fortresses to 
maintain and hold her supremacy on the sea. 





Youthful, But Always Effective 


FTER the ceremonies were over the King went back to 
his palace, but the ships stayed on. They fitted and 
refitted. They made themselves even more somber, with 
their gray paint. They took aboard vast stores of this and 
that. It was merely the annual outfitting. Presently they 
would be sent to their stations presently. There was no 
hurry. Why rush them off when they had been gathered 
at such great expense? It might be well to let them get 
acquainted. So they dawdled about apparently, day after 
day; and they were not dawdling. Then one night the 
word came, and they sailed away compactly, preparedly, 
ready for any eventuality 
Well, that was Churchill, the eternal youth. They 
laughed at his enthusiasms and at his exaggerations, but 
his navy was ready. He did not curb his imagination by 
any argument based on the it-is-impossible idea. Every- 
thing is possible with Churchill. Hesaw war coming, and 
he did not try to avert it by shutting his eyes. Instead, he 
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opened his eyes to their widest; and he was in a position to 
say to his King, “Sire, my ships have sailed!’ ten minutes 
after the event. 

Every sunset is the most wonderful sunset to Churchill, 
and every time the sun sets it sets for him personally. 
Everything is epochal to that young man. Like the 
chamois skipping from peak to peak, Churchill skips from 
epoch to epoch, and is the epochmaker he thinks They 
criticize him-—some; laugh at him--some; but they all 
admit his ability. He can talk. He can write. He has 
courage. He has brains. He can be adaptable. He can 
be as flighty as a sophomore. He poses. He adores 
publicity 

There was a note of this in a speech he made late in 
November in the House of Commons. He said, in effect, 
that if the Prime Minister was dissatisfied with the work 
of the Admiralty it was for the Prime Minister to relieve 
those in responsibility. That came about from the vari 
ous losses sustained by the British Navy 
Audacious and the Bulwark 

You see, the Empire has spent millions and millions of 


including the 


pounds on the navy It has gone along building this 
tremendous fleet on the theory that the fleet should win 
Great Britain’s part in an) 
if it had any opponents. The difficulties of Churchill come 
not from any weakness or lack of power of the fleet, but from 
the lack of an enemy on which to exert that power. German 
submarines sink English ships, but English submarines 
ean sink no German ships because there are no German 
ships to sink. 

When a nation has spent a few billions in building and 
maintaining a navy to do things in case of war, there is 
not likely to be any very deep inquiry into the underlying 
reasons for inactivity when that war comes. Blockading 
a coast and protecting commerce are utilitarian procedures 
and not glorious. and victorious clashes at arms. It is 
ironical that the British Army 
effective a part in this war, while the British Navy, the 
greatest and most formidable in the world, should have 
had little more than chores to do thus far. And Churchill 
gets the full force of that irony. He is the governmental 
head. And can you wonder that all his hours are filled 
with the wish that the Germans shall send out their ships 
to do battle? 

Then there is Kitchener. Now Kitchener, about whom I 
have already written in these columns, is known to all the 
world as the man who is colder than a wedge. The Prime 
Minister is not that sort of man at all. Asquith is neither 
cold nor remote. To be sure, the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain is not and cannot be hail fellow well met to all 
comers; but when it is time for Asquith to be genial and 
companionable, he is as genial and companionable as need 
be. Asquith likes the good things of life 

Once, at a luncheon of men concerned with getting news 
of the war to this side of the world, complaint was made to 
the Premier about the rigors of the censorship. Asquith 
listened, half smiling; and there was a twinkle in his eye. 
After the tale of woe had been told, Asquith said: “But, 
my dear sir, why need you complain? I, too, am a victim 
of the censors. They held up my Guildhall speech for sev- 
eral days, I understand. I appreciate your difficulties, for 
I have suffered; and we must make common cause of it 
all."". Everybody laughed and the conversation was con- 
tinued on other and less vexatious lines. 


any war; and probably it would 
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Premier, “represents a periodical with more tl 
million circulation each week.” 

“My dear sir,”’ the Premier exclaimed, “how fortunat« 
I am that I have no such circulati to contend w 
over here! 

Asquitl reauy is a marvel He has held that govern 
ment together for seven years, and it has beer majority 
composed ol warring and contentious element 4 mixed 
coalition ] une on ( acceptatvion rhe ‘ he 
not a politician, but in ty he is one of tl f 
politicians. The thing about } t) re } 
great head and his heavy face 

It is not a face of fine lines, like the face of S kdw 
Grey, who looks like an ascetix Asquitt lace oig and 
almost square The forehead is } igh and the eye ire wide 
apart. His nose is broad and his lips are full. H 
heavy and there a broad spread to cheek and jow They 
tell me his is a typical Yorkshire face, and it may be; but 


it denotes power and ability, and so does every slow word 


he says and every slow movement he makes 


A Ruffled Hat Over a Clear Head 


HAVE heard him make three important speeches in the 

past two years and several lesser ones I have heard 
him answering questions on Question Day in the House of 
Commons, and there are two vivid impressions of umn 
The first is power and sureness. He knows what he is talk 
ing about. Albeit he can be as dexterous as any p< 
getting out of a perplexing situation, and can be as abrupt 
and as cold as anyone if he sees fit. When he is talking he 
gives the impression of surety of position, of grasp of sul 
ject. His voice is full and deep and has just a suspicion of 
the broad Yorkshire accent in it When I hear him talk I 
always think of him as of a very learned judge handing 
down the final word in some great cause. Power! That 
the impression Asquith creates — power and sureness 

He is a bit careless about his dress—that is to say, he is 
not groomed to the minute 
a trifle, and his coat shows a wrinkle or tw« 
somewhet ragged at the ends and the back of his neck is 
usually fuzzy 
for the strictly utilitarian purpose of keeping hims 
ered, and not for the sake of the clothes themselves. The 
nap on his high hat ordinarily is ruffled. He is a bit mussed 
everywhere except in his head. That brain behind his big 
ruddy forehead is clear and logical 
bagged, but his intellect is not. 

Lloyd George, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or 
Secretary of the Treasury, is the most effective political 
speaker I ever heard. There are few stump speaker 
the world who can equal this little Welshman— not tw 
He has fire, magnetism, humor, eloquence; and he carries 
conviction. He has courage and he has adaptability 

Lloyd George is a small man with a big head. A rath 
ragged mustache conceals a continual smile—a rather 
quizzical, rather paradoxical smile. His forehead bulges 
and his‘cheekbones are high. He is not more than five feet 
six and weighs probably about a hundred and forty or 
fifty pounds 
England they will hand the affectionate one of Littl Giant 


His trousers generally bag 
His hair is 


He gives the impression of wearing clothes 





His trousers may be 


When they come to distributing titles in 


to Lloyd George. That is what he is 
Concluded on Page 46 
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OBODY con- 
nected with the 
gas business was 


dreaming of war when 
the following trivial in 
cident occurred at the 

















Cairo Club: 

Young Penfield, shuf- 
fling the cards, nodded 
toward a round, green- 
covered table in another 
part of the room and 
said aside to Elmer 
Furbush: “‘Seethat chap 
with the bristling whisk- 
ers over there?” 

Furbush looked over 
and replied: “‘ You mean 
Hicks?” 

“Sure, Hicks,” said 
Penfield. ** Well, heowns 
the Five Brothers Den- 
tal Parlors. I get that 
straight.”” Whereupon 
the young man grinned 
broadly. 

“The devil!’’ said 
Furbush in surprised 
appreciation of the joke; 
and that was the begin- 
ning of the gas war 

The Cairo Club—as 
Chicagoans whose mem- 
ory goes back that far 
will recall— was simply 
an arrangement for the 
convenience of gentle- 
men who wished to in- 
dulge in a stiff game of 
poker amid pleasant surroundings and untroubled by 
thoughts of the police. Furbush was a member and habitué. 
Of late he had been playing heavily and in poor luck. The 
flyer in wheat that he had foolishly undertaken had turned 
out unfortunately also, and with prodigal personal expendi- 
tures he was close to the bottom of his pile. 

For that one day the Five Brothers Dental Parlors was 
in the public eye. The concern occupied the whole second 
story of an old building on Washington Street, with an 
enormous sign across the front, and its advertisements 
appeared regularly in the daily papers. An elderly and 
mentally incompetent lady from Lake Forest had slipped 
away from her attendant on State Street and wandered 
down Washington until her attention was arrested by five 
sets of false teeth that opened and shut automatically in 
a glass case by astair doorway. Her feeble mind connected 
these fascinating objects with the stair, and she went up. 
An operator in the dental parlors took the three dollars 
and sixty cents in her purse, thrust her into a chair, and 
caleulated, after a hasty examination, that the gold crowns, 
bridges and fillings in her teeth must be worth about a 
hundred dollars. Whereupon he gave her gas and extracted 
all her teeth. Whether she would survive the experience 
was then uncertain. The police had learned that there 
never were any five brothers, but had been unable to learn 
whe the proprietor of the dental parlors was. 

Naturally the little incident aroused Furbush’s curiosity. 
He knew Hicks casually as a fellow gambler and had often 
remarked his odd appearance, for his eyes were set near 
together, his head was tall and narrow, and a set of wiry 
whiskers stuck stiffly out from each cheek—as though his 
tail head might tip over if it didn’t have the broad base of 
the whiskers to stand on. He had an indefinite impression 
that Mr. Hicks was a wealthy manufacturer of toilet arti- 
cles and lived out in Poplar Park. He easily learned that 
out in Poplar Park Mr. Hicks was regarded as a most 
exemplary citizen and was a director of the Poplar Park 
Gas Company. After meditating upon that for some days 
he cultivated Mr. Hicks’ acquaintance. 

One evening they were in a quiet corner of the Cairo 
Club. The fact that they were not playing was sufficient 
evidence that they had something very interesting to talk 
about 

“ Hicks, we can make half a million,” said Furbush. 

Mr. Hicks put a hand up to his spiky whiskers, his little 
eyes twinkled brightly at Furbush and his sharp nose 
seemed to twitch. A rat that smelled cheese but had heard 
of traps might look that way. 

“Here's the Metropolitan Gas Company,” Furbush 
ontinued, speaking rather under his breath. “It’s got 
fifty million dollars of liberally watered stock and it’s 
busting its suspenders just now putting through this deal 
to absorb the Electric Light Corporation. It don’t want 
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“Hicks, We Can Make Half a Million"’ 





any trouble. And there’s your Poplar 
Park Gas Company—a snug little 
gold mine with a million dollars cap- 
ital stock and not a cent of debt, 
paying eight per cent regular as clock- 
work and earning more. Now that 
Poplar Park has been annexed to 
Chicago there’s room for a gas war. 
We'll go short of Metropolitan stock 
: and start one. Metropolitan stock 
will drop twenty-five points.” 
F Mr. Hicks’ eyes twinkled and he 
asked with a kind of hungry caution: 
“But how would you start a gas war.” 

“No trouble,” Furbush replied. 

“You're already a director of Poplar 

’ark Gas. Slide round 
and pick up all the prox- 
ies you can for the an- 
nual meeting. I'll buy 
some stock and get all 
the proxies I can. At 
the meeting we'll com- 
bine our votes and elect 
you and me and one 
other man that we can 
depend on. That'll give 
us a majority of the five 
directors. Of course 
we'll make the war as 
much newspaper talk 
and as little fighting as 
possible.” 

“Quite a lot of that 
Poplar Park Gasstock,” 
Mr. Hicks commented 
thoughtfully, “‘is held 
by women who have 
inherited it.” 

“Well,”’ said Furbush calmly, “I'll attend to them.” 

Strangers in Poplar Park were sure to be informed that 
the First Methodist Church was the one that had the 
money. Its sandstone edifice was severely plain in design 
just a parallelogram with a steep A roof and a square 
tower at the corner surmounted by a stumpy steeple. The 
interior also was unadorned save by a large, plain, stained- 
glass window to the memory of James Beck, who, as chair- 
man of the building committee, had opposed all frivolous 
and expensive concessions to worldly taste. The most 
church they could get for their money, without throwing 
anything away on mere frills, had been his guiding principle. 

The windows, except the stained-glass one, were open 
this Sunday evening in June, for the church was still 
lighted by gas, which made it warm. Many women softly 
waved fans, while men surreptitiously dabbed their moist 
faces. with Sunday handkerchiefs. Nicholas Lowden, 
holding his four feet eleven inches manfully erect as he 
rolled out the closing hymn in a loud tenor voice, had an 
unhappy suspicion that his high and shiny collar, crossed 
by a white-lawn tie, was wilting. But marching out with 
the congregation, in beautifully polished patent- 
leather shoes, precisely creased trousers and a 
smothering Prince Albert coat, he smiled and 
bowed decorously to right and left, or paused to 
squeeze a female member’s hand with respectful 
warmth. In three weeks he had scraped acquaint- 
ance with half the congregation. Carrying his 
glossy silk hat at a level with his left shoulder, as 
though it were some sort of symbol, he passed into 
the vestibule and immediately wreathed his face 
in a broader, warmer smile, for two ladies were 
there apparently awaiting him. Both were bony, 
angular and aging. They were Miss Lavinia Beck 
and her widowed sister, Mrs. Almira Peckham, 
sole heirs of James Beck, deceased. Nicholas 
accompanied them home. 

The Beck residence dated itself as of the seven- 
ties, being a perfectly square two-story brick struc- 
ture with a mansard roof and a square tower in 
front. The veranda pillars were cast-iron imita- 
tions of tree trunks. On this veranda, sitting on 
the edge of an abominably uncomfortable rustic 
chair, Nicholas addressed the sisters with friendly 
earnestness: 

“You see, the Metropolitan Gas fellows are 
sending their agents round here on the sly, snoop- 
ing round among holders of Poplar Park Gas stock, 
picking up fifty shares here, a hundred shares 
there. As soon as they get a majority, you know, 
they will take control of the company. Then 
they'll shut off dividends, pile up debts, let the 
plant deteriorate. Then, after a while, they can 
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buy up the rest of the stock fora song. Suppose they give 
two hundred dollars a share for half the stock and one 
share over; and then, after they’ve depressed the ecom- 
pany, get the other half, minus one share, at fifty dollars 
a share. My goodness, you see the whole stock, in that 
way, would average ’em only a hundred and twenty-five 
dollars a share. And don’t make any mistake, ladies,” he 
added gravely. “In buying up the first half of the stock 
they’ll go to business men who can protect themselves. It 
will be ladies like you who'll get left.” 

At which Miss Lavinia Beck, to whom as the elder and 
stronger character he chiefly addressed himself, gripped the 
arms of her uncomfortable rustic chair and regarded him 
with alarm. 

““Now what I’m trying to do,’”’ Nicholas continued in 
his softest accents, “‘is to get the stockholders to stand 
together and not sell a share for less than two hundred and 
fifty dollars. I’m sure we can get that if we'll just stand 
together and make certain that the directors are acting in 
our interests. I’m sure I wouldn't sell my stock for less 
than two hundred and fifty, and I don’t see why anybody 
else should.” 

“I quite agree with you, Mr. Lowden,” said Miss Beck 
firmly. 

Taking a dulcet leave of the two ladies, Nicholas pat- 
tered briskly up the avenue stroking a side whisker and 
smiling contentedly to himself—partly because his busi- 
ness was progressing satisfactorily, partly because this was 
his first silk hat and he thought it rather fetching. 

Meanwhile, most unobtrusively, another factor had 
appeared in the gas situation—a factor answering to the 
name of Ulysses Pettingill and describable as a fat young 
man who looked so dull and solemn that people trusted 
him instinctively. To suspect him of guile would be like 
attributing that quality to a iarge red barn. Having laid 
a foundation of casual acquaintanceship through Direc- 
tor Hicks he appeared one day in the office of Adam 
Terwilliger, over Wexford’s grocery, on Shiloh Street 

It was a decidedly shabby office, for Adam Terwilliger 
was a decidedly canny person, but not one who could be 
misled through greed. Anything that savored of specula- 
tion was abhorrent to him. Six per cent on a good first 
mortgage completely satisfied him—or, for once in a way, 
a sound investment in good dividend-paying stock like 
Poplar Park Gas. Yet even then he really preferred his 
first mortgage and six per cent. If you had shown him a 
million dollars in virgin gold in a mine he wouldn’t have 
given you a cent a share for the mine stock. He would 
simply have shrugged his big shoulders— covered by a well- 
worn coat that originally cost six dollars—dragged his fin- 
gers through the tangle of his grizzled beard and said that 
mining was not in his line. He frankly expressed the opin- 
ion that people who trusted strangers ought to lose their 
money, and he defined a stranger broadly. For instance, 


after he had known a man day by day for five years he 
might go the length of identifying him at the bank. 

“You see, Mr. Terwilliger,” said Ulysses in his ponder- 
ous manner, looking over at the old gentleman with owlish 
solemnity, “I represent some gentlemen who wish to make 
an investment in Poplar Park ‘tas stock. 


I'd like to pick 
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up several hundred shares, but I find the stock pretty 
closely held. I'll pay two hundred and fifty dollars a 
share.” 

Mr. Terwilliger had paid one hundred dollars a share for 
his stock, and at various times had entertained doubts as 
to whether it hadn't been a rather reckless investment 
He promptly accepted the offer for his two hundred and 
fifty shares. 

“T will pay you fifty dollars a share now,” said Ulysses 
producing a checkbook and lowering his voice somewhat, 
with the gravity befitting a business man in the presence 
of a checkbook, “and the balance in thirty days. You can 
deposit the stock in the First National Bank, with instruc- 
tions to hand it over to me when I pay the other two 
hundred dollars a share. Is that satisfactory?” 

Certainly no prudent man could object to that, and 
Adam immediately signified his assent 

“If we succeed in getting a thousand shares or more,” 
said Ulysses, pursing his little mouth so that it looked like 
a pucker in a cheese and laying his open checkbook on a 
corner of Adam’s time-stained walnut desk, “we will feel 
that we are entitled to one seat in the board of directors. 
I'll want you to give me a proxy, 
therefore, so I can vote this two hun- 
dred and fifty shares at the annual 
meeting ng 

Adam hooked his fingers into the 
thicket of his beard and considered 
it, while Ulysses waited with poised 
pen. Surely, he reflected, no sane 
persons would pay down fifty dollars 
a share unless they meant to complete 
the purchase, and if they did complete 
the purchase, then his interest in 
Poplar Park Gas would be ended and 
he would care no more who was 
elected director than who was elected 
mayor of Oshkosh. So again he 
assented. 

Ulysses Pettingill next appeared in 
the office of Jim Morris, a very smelly 
office, for Mr. Morris’ main business 
was in the horse line and the office 
occupied a corner of his extensive 
livery stable. 

“You see, Mr. Morris,”’ said 
Ulysses gravely, “I represent some 
gentlemen who wish to make an in- 
vestment in Poplar Park Gas stock, 
provided they can pick up about a 
thousand shares. I am paying two 
hundred dollars a share for the stock. 
Adam Terwilliger has just deposited 
his stock in the First National Bank, 
to be turned over to me on payment 
of two hundred dollars a share. I see 
you hold seventy-five shares, and if 
you care to accept that price you 
can deposit your stock on the same 
terms.” 

Like many other residents of 
Poplar Park, Jim Morris had a pro- 
found conviction of Adam Terwil- 
He took 
the precaution of making inquiries 
at the First National Bank, where he 
learned that Mr. Terwilliger had 
indeed deposited his gas stock, with 
instructions to hand it over to Mr. 
Pettingill on payment of two hun- 
dred dollars ashare. So he deposited 
his seventy-five shares on the same 
terms, and readily signed a proxy 
like the one Ulysses showed him 
from Adam Terwilliger. 

Ten days later Nicholas Lowden, 
in a very sporty summer suit of yel- 
low flannel, sat on one upholstered chair and put his little 
feet on the seat of another and helped himself to one of 
Furbush’s long black cigars. Either chair was twice too 
big for him. His attempt to occupy both compelled him 
to sit on the edge of one so that his short legs would reach 
across. That and his whiskers and his big cigar gave him 
the comical appearance of an infant trying to imitate an 
adult. Elmer Furbush looked down at him with a sober 
face, but a grin lurked in his deep-set eyes. 

“Well, Furby,” said Nicholas complacently, “I’ve got 
proxies on nineteen hundred shares.” 

“Nineteen hundred, eh?’’ Furbush repeated, and wrote 
down the numeral. “* How many you got, Suds?” he asked, 
turning to Ulysses Pettingill, whosat solemnly on the divan. 

“I’ve got eleven hundred,” Ulysses replied. 

“And Hicks has got sixteen hundred,” said Furbush, 
putting that down and adding up. “ Why, you three lob- 
sters have only got forty-six hundred shares among you, 
and we need five thousand plus one. You're no good at 
He delivered the rebuke calmly, like a just master 
telling two little boys they had failed in their task. 

















liger’s business sagacity. 
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Nicholas Lowder ould only stroke a side whisker a 
look ruefully at his shiny yellow shoes. Ulysses Petting 
pursed the small mouth in the midst of his full-moon fa 
and stared sadly over at the man who had pronounced 
judgment upon him But his fat mind struggled with a 
sense of injustice until it found expressior 

“How many shares you got, Furby?” he asked, and 


immediately averted his head, put his chubby hand over 





his mouth and tittered into it. He considered the stroke 
exceedingly neat, in fact: for all of them knew that except 
to set them on, Furbush had not lifted a hand. Indeed, the 


stroke was so neat that Nicholas Lowde humorously 


wrinkled his nose and expanded his mouth in appreciatior 


But Furbush looked unsmilingly over at Ulysses and 
replied with a calm incisiveness: “I've got forty-six 
hundred shares, which is about five hundred shares less 
than I need. It’s up to 
hundred.” 


This cool speech from the man who had not 


you fellows to get me those five 


lifted a hand 
sounded monstrously insolent, but there was no grinning or 
tittering over it. He gave them their orders, then told 
them how much of the gains they could have; and both 





As for Himsetf He Was Going to Seti, and He Frankiy Advised the Ladies to Do the Same 


of them knew in their hearts he had a right to. Nicholas 
Lowden, for example, was quite aware that in dexterity 
and industry he much exceeded “ Furby”; yet it was only 
by playing jackal to “ Furby’s” lion that he could get at the 
big game. Alone he would waver, turn aside, get himself 
tripped up. He needed “ Furby’s”’ mass, his steadiness, his 
absolute audacity, his completely ruthless will. As for 


Ulysses, he could no more have thought out this gas « 





paign than a cow could do a sum in algebra; but nat 
he was much less aware of his limitations than “ 
was of his 

Docilely they went over the situation with Furbusl 
Some stock was held out of town. Holders of other stock 
were away for the summer. Still others brutall 
to give a proxy on any pretext 
inability to get more tl 
Lowden and Pettingill saw no chance of materially increas 
ing their strings of fish. There were Benson and Hewlett, 
owning two hundred and fifty shares apiece; 
thing they would listen to was a spot-cash sale at two 
hundred dollars a share 
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Thus, at the ar ial meeting the 
Poplar Park Gas Compa Elmer 
Furbush and Nicholas Low vere 
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David J. Hewson and Thomas Mac 

milla Dire wr Hicks was re@lected 

So were Directors Peyt 

Hicks and Furbush had siculated 
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that out of the original five these 


would be most easily hand] 


Burnside Avenue was the line that 


had divided Poplar Park from Chicago 
before annexation All to the east of 
that line, and north and south wit! 


the sprawling confines of the city, was 
the domain of the great Metropolita 


Gas Company. To the west was the 
snug little territory of the Poplar 
Park Gas Company. The Metrop: 


itan Gas Company, deeply engaged 
in its scheme to absorb the Electrix 
Light Corporation, had not the slight 
est idea of molesting its tidy litth 
neighbor to the west That the tidy 


little neighbor would molest it never 


entered its large and busy head 
“Elected two new directors, |} 
they?” said President Benr ngton ol 
the Metropolitan, whe retar 
reported that fact —exact us he 


might have reported that a man had 
ist fallen off the Masor remple 
or that the Weather Bureau had pre 
dicted rain for that afterr 
Mr Benningtor was corpulent 
and florid man of fifty with an air of 


having always been used to the best 
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crapped Fortunes 


Who’s Who and What’s What in the Bankruptcy Business 
By 
Forrest Crissey 


HE specialists in scrapped enterprises 
as keen a crew as ever sailed the 
Protest- 
ing an unshaken faith in human nature and 
oozing optimism at every pore, they play 
as guarded a game as though every man 
concerned held a choice assortment of high 
eards up his sleeve and was waiting to fill 
his hand at the crucial moment from this 
hidden supply 

The atmosphere of the bankruptcy court, 
however, was not ulways charged with such 
high-tension caution. When the professional 
followers of this curious 
branch of the salvage busi 
ness get their knees together 
under the mahogany and 
grow confidentially reminis 
cent, their talk often harks 
the historic days 
when the man who received 


are 


treacherous seas of business. 


Br 


back to 


an appointment as receiver 
had much the 
tions as the favored courtier 
a few centuries ago, when 


same emo 


his king handed him a com- 
mission to scour the high 
seas in search of fat prizes 
in the form of unwary mer- 
If the tales told 
ofthosegoodold bankruptcy 
days true, many a hardy buccaneer of the Spanish 
Main made a i mistake in being born about three cen- 


uGd 


chantmen., 
are 
turies too soon 

As a group of bankruptcy officials sipped their coffee in 
1 certain metropolitan restaurant much frequented by 
men of this calling one of them remarked: 

“When I get to feeling that the fringes of this business 
ire infested by a bunch of cheap crooks who ought to be 
behind the bars, I cheer myself by recalling a few things 
that happened back in the old days when I was a clerk and 
in a position to see a lot of things on the inside, about which 
I had to keep my mouth shut. 

Glass failure, for instance. 
Barney kept a swell little haberdashery that catered to the 
top-notch trade; but when the panic put a crimp in the 
brokerage business Barney's creditors promptly backed 
him into the bankruptcy court. The judge appointed as 
big politician. That was strictly the fashion in 

in the best court circles this was recognized 
is quite the proper caper. 


“There was the Barney 


receiver a 
those days 
“The receiver took possession in the forenoon. Right 
after luncheon the ward heelers began to collect in the little 
tore, like crows swarming on a carcass. Of course I’m not 
going on record with the statement that those birds passed 
no money over the counter; but i do say that, so long as 
the silk hats lasted, a procession of those ward workers 
walked out wearing stovepipes and broad grins, Anditisa 
safe bet that not one of the bunch ever had a silk hat on his 
head before. It was the greatest assortment of misplaced 
grandeur | ever looked on in my life.” 


The Type of Receiver 


“ITO SEE a suit of horse-blanket clothes, which had the 
smell of the stable in every stripe and check, topped 
with asilk hat that would have done credit to a prince, was 
funny enough; but, taken in connection with that collectien 
of mugs and a setting of soiled linen that would have made 
usteam laundry weep, it was a sight to bring envy into the 
eyes of a low-comedy artist. it was almost too good to be 
and | had to lean against the wall and laugh until 
ny sides ached 
“ Could a thing like that be pulled off by a receiver to-day? 
I should say not! Certainly not under any court of which I 
know There may be districts outside the big 
cities where bankruptcy administration is still back in the 
buceaneering age; but | doubtit. Anyhow, the big courts, 
where the heavy bankruptcy grists are ground, are right 
on to their jobs now; and the amount of rope they allow a 
ceiver in these days is not long enough to tie a knot with. 
He has to account for everything that passes through his 
fingers, right down to a postage stamp. The referees and 
the courts are not mere figureheads and their hearings are 
not merely perfunctory. Reports and inventories must 
check out, and check out right. 
Besides, the law defines and fixes every fee of every sort 
that a receiver or a trustee is permitted to charge. There's 
nothing flexible about their charges or compensation in 


true, 


anytning 
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This Bankruptcy Executive Was Calied On to Give Detailed Directions 
for the Care of a Herd of Miich Goats 


any particular. The whole business of bankruptcy admin- 
istration has been reduced to a system, and a mighty exact 
one too. The receiver's chance of putting anything crooked 
over in these days is decidedly slim. I do not say that it 
is never attempted or never done; but a receiver that is 
smooth enough and crooked enough to turn a trick in his 
profession in these days and get away with the goods is 
wasting his talents; he would make ten times as much in 
regular trade. Credit men are much easier meat for any 
shrewd crook than are referees and judges of Federal 
courts. The fact is, broadly speaking, the whole geography 
of this calling has changed within the last few years. It is 
on a brand-new basis. Once a receivership was a fat sop 
thrown to a favorite; to-day receivership administration 
is a profession, and a highly specialized one at that. 

“Of course there have always been courts in which the 
interests of bankrupts and creditors have been carefully 
guarded, and probably there are courts to-day in which the 
old practice of rewarding favorites still obtcins; but in 
the main it is not too much to say that the practice gener- 
ally has been greatly changed for the better— practically 
revolutionized. 

“Now, the capital of a receiver is his reputation for hon- 
esty, for general administrative ability, and for shrewdness 
in protecting the assets placed in his care. If he can add 
to that a reputation for recovering assets concealed or dis- 
sipated before he has been given formal possession, then 
he is a real receiver. He is in the business to stay and he 
cannot stay unless he has at least a fair reputation in these 
respects. It is no case of picking the meat off a bone that 
has been tossed to you as a political or personal favor, and 
going clear through to the marrow on 
the assumption that it is likely to be 
the last bone in the scrap box. 

“If that is not too harsh a descrip- 
tion of the old-time practice, then let 
me add: Those days are gone, and the 
bankruptcy buecaneer has given way 
to the salvage expert, whose interest 
lies in making each estate pay the high- 
est possible total of dividends instead 
of stripping it.” 

Do not make the mistake of think- 
ing that this receiver intended to im- 
ply that the judges of courts in which 
the loose practice he describes obtained 
were venal, or that they knowingly per- 
mitted the unfortunate bankrupt to 
be plundered by receivers of their ap- 
pointing. He disclaims that intention 
with emphasis. They were unconscious 
victims of a bad and loose system that 
had built itself up on precedent and on 
the perfunctory performance of a ju- 
dicial duty. Put the problem this way 
and it will perhaps become clearer: 

This big job of housecleaning in bank- 
ruptcy practice was never accomplished 


by courts having eyes and ears only for 
legal technicalities, whose feet clung con- 
servatively to the beaten paths of prece- 
dent, and whose judicial restraint made a 
departure from the perfunctory appear to 
them like a usurpation of power. The new 
precedent was established by courts and 
referees who conceived their duties to be 
positive in the protection of the interests 
of bankrupts and creditors, who saw the 
necessity of lifting bankruptcy practice out 
of the rut of routine, and who had a keener 
eye for human justice and for the economic 
demands of a new day and 
generation than for the mere 
formalities and precedents 
of procedure. 

A few judges and referees 
of this kind took the initia- 
tive and injected into bank- 
ruptcy pfactice a new spirit, 
which has nourished the de- 
velopment of efficiency, of 
strict accountability and of 
professional pride in the ad- 
ministration of scrapped es- 
tates. They have put the 
professional receiver and 
trustee on the map, and fos- 
tered theirdevelopmentinto 
competent specialists. 

The receiver who is not blessed with a big endowment of 
adaptability had better get out of the business. Unless his 
hat covers a head of extraordinary versatility he may as 
well surrender his commission and be done with it. His 
job has daily call for an amount of mental elasticity 
that would stagger the ordinary business executive. As a 
precaution against ossifying habits of thought and tend- 
encies to settle into ruts; the daily experience of a busy 
receiver is undoubtedly the most reliable specific that could 
be prescribed. This is especially true of the executive head 
of the bankruptcy department of a big city trust company. 


From Goais to Restaurants 


NE such institution, for example, has constantly on hand 
about one hundred and fifty active bankruptcy estates. 
In a single day this bankruptcy executive had to shift his 
perspective from the petty details of operating a small 
suspender factory to the management of the affairs of a big 
contracting corporation engaged in erecting a six-million- 
dollar building. This required almost as radical a readjust- 
ment of his mental firing range as fell to his lot on another 
day, when he was called on to give detailed directions for 
taking over a small saloon; for the operation of a large 
eandy factory; for the care of a herd of milch goats; for 
the running of five restaurants; for the conduct of several 
automobile concerns; and for the work of a force of engi- 
neers and laborers engaged in building a power-transmission 
system fifty miles in length. 
“This kind of lightning-change performance,” declares 
the bankruptcy official of the trust company, “is mighty 


It is a Safe Bet That Not One Ever Had a Sitk Hat on His Head Before 
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wearing on the nerves, but it is never dull for an instant. 
And there is not a single estate that does not uncover some 
vital business lesson. Take the bankrupt construction 
company that had a big contract for building a dam and 
putting in the bases or pedestals of the supports for a fifty- 
mile power-transmission system. When I found out just 
how that company had been thrown into the financial ditch 
I felt as though I had passed into another grade in the course 
of my business education 

“Until then I had been a believer in fresh young blood 
in the business world. Nor had I been alone in this faith 
in the snap and resilience of youth and red blood cor- 
puscles. The managing director of that construction com- 
pany, who acted as his own chief engineer, also believed 
in picking his talent young and giving it a hothouse devel- 
opment by forcing it under responsibility. His theory was 
that the world was full of bright young chaps who only 
needed a little faith on the part of their employers and 
a lot of real responsibility to make them flower into boy 
heroes of industry. And he had picked from one of the big 
technical schools a rah-rah boy whose instructors had 
guaranteed him to be a marvel of ambition, application 
and punch. 

“The opportunity to take a shot at this big contract 
came up very suddenly. It was a case of eleventh-hour 
bidding. The contractor was handed the specifications 
late at night and passed them over to the rah-rah boy, 
along with a bundle of other basic data; and he remarked 
that they would tackle the job of making up the estimates 
in the morning, when they were fresh; but the youth was 
so fresh that that night he burned the midnight oil until 
dawn, and at breakfast placed before his employer the esti 
mates, all done in as neat and tidy a fashion as though he 
had taken a week to the job. They looked as plausible and 
businesslike as a package of gold certificates.” 


What the Rah-Rah Treasure Cost 


“fNHE smiling discoverer of this eighteen-carat treasure 

asked a few questions as to how the computations had 
been made, ran his eye hurriedly over the documents, and 
then prepared his bid on the basis of the grist which the 
rah-rah boy had ground out between two days. That was 
the advantage of fresh young blood— it was ready to eat 
up work in the middle of the night, to grab it off without 
even a gentle hint! Why, that young chap almost apolo- 
gized for taking time enough to eat his breakfast! 

“After a while the contractor woke up to the fact that 
he was a hundred and fifty thousand dollars in the hole, 
owing to the fact that the ambitious rah-rah boy had done 
the hurry-up stunt of estimating instead of being asleep 
in his little crib | 





The contractor himself had a standing 
engagement to stay up nights for a long time after that. 
The estimates had been away off on the vital partic- 
ular of the cost of distributing the concrete, as well as in 
other important respects. Besides, the contracting firm 
was operating on too small a 
line of capital. The result 
was a trip to the bankruptcy 
scrapheap 

“That contractor now be 
lieves in compelling bright 
boys to go to bed at sundown, 
and he has a lot less to say 
about ‘fresh young blood with 
plenty of punchand ambition’ 
than he had before he passed 
between tne chastening burrs 
of the bankruptcy mill. Gray 
hairs look a heap better to him 
now than they did before he 
met the rah-rah boy, and 
he is inclined to think that 
experience and ripened judg- 
ment are reall) worth some- 
thing after all. That lesson 
hit me hard, and I have ac- 
quired a distinct leaning to- 
ward men who are old enough 
to want to sleep between mid- 
night and seven A. M.” 

A few years ago ayoung man 
in the advertising department 
of alarge mail-order house con- 
ceived the idea that a coépera- 
tive company which could put 
the postage-stamp shopper in 
the position of buying goods 
from himself would be as great 
an advance over the regula- 
tion mail-order house as that 
institution had evidently dem- 
onstrated itself to be over the 
crossroads store. This young 
hustler was innocent of any 
first-hand experience with 
either the financial or the mer- 
chandising departments; but 


He-> Wild Boy Now Had a Good Farm, and She Lived in the Hope 
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he did have vision, unbounded enthusiasm 
and a considerable acquaintance among 
business men of a certain class 

He started his enterprise on a shoestring 
and in two years saw it grow from a dream 
to a company having a paid-in capital of 
more than a million and a half dollars 
The ownership of the corporation was 
widely distributed among thousands of 
small shareholders, and every one of these 
stockholders was a steady and permanent 
customer, and—in theory at least 
sionary for the codperative store. Cer 
tainly the concern enjoyed a good volume 
of trade. 

The founder of this thriving organiza 
tion was too busy with large plans for the 


amis 


future to spend much time digging into 
details. He had always understood that 
a real captain of industry left details to 
subordinates and devoted himself to the 
heavy thinking, to the big administrative 
planning; so he played the game that way 

Of course the chief accountant ea 
morning placed on his desk a report that 
was supposed to be a graphic map of the 
condition of the business, and he always 
took a wise look at this report. Occasion- 
ally, too, he asked the chief accountant for 
more detailed information as to the con- 
dition of the sales and the finances, and 
never failed to receive the most assuring 
answers, 

The institution grew so fast that a te: 
story building, specially designed to meet 
the requirements of the business, was erected. The volume 
of sales was swelling at a rate that gave the founder of the 


} i 


enterprise a right to dream of his establishment as one of 
the greatest merchandising concerns in the world. He could 
see himself as one of the merchant princes of the earth, and 
that without imposing the slightest strain 

During this time he went through all the regulation 
motions of an administrator of a big business, working 
overtime. The head of each department was re quired to 


on his vision 


make a daily report, and at least once a week there was 
nd departme nt heads To 
all appearances this house was sufficiently businesslike to 
satisfy the most modern requirements of business fashion 

And it paid an annual dividend of ten per cent to its 
stockholders. It never occurred to the young Napoleon 
of mail-order merchandising that there was the slightest 
necessity for questioning the rosy reports made to him by 
his department heads and by his accounting force, or that 
it might be the part of wisdom to get an impartial outside 
viewpoint on his affairs. He had no use for the services of 
the expert accountant or the special audit company 


a house conference of officers : 





“find, by the Way, You'd Better Hand Me Five 
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the ightes 
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bankruptcy wa 
tied by lawyers rej 
resenting certailr 


creditors 


He appeared i: 


not only solvent but 
three times solvent 
He was the victim of 
a conspiracy! The 
lawyers represenunhg 
the creditors were 
warned that they 
were playing a dan 
gerous game and that 


’ ; lat ? 
Hundred Dettars"* they would tater be 





heid responsibie tor 
an attempt to wreck a solvent concert These ittorney 
held a rather scared council of war, but fin ally decided to 
press their petition to a finisl he court appointed a 
receiver, who instantly put a torce ol expert auditors at 
work on the books and accounts. The auditors began their 
task at three in the afternoon and finished their prelimi: 


investigation at three the next morning 


When the Bubble Burst 


foe the analysis of their findings was given to the 
court the founder of the codperative mail-order house 


was dumfounded. He could not believe the figures! They 


did not bear the slightest f amily resemblance to the comfort 


able figures that had be« pread before him month after 





month by his own accounting force 


These 





ne gures meant something. They made a sich 








ening disclosure of fundamental conditions he had never 
suspected For one thing they showed conclu vely that 
but one department of the business had actually been mak 
ing profits other de partments had been running at 

a loss, in spite of the fact that 


every department head had 
been claiming good profits and 
ibmitting a plausible report 
© substantiate that laim 
The estate paid about thirty 
cents on the dollar 

Because of the codperative 
tockselling feature of this er 
terprise, its founder was later 
put on trial for u ing the mail 
to defraud The court took 
the case from the jury and 
liberated the defendant, hold 
ing that the evidences learly 
established the fact that the 


head of the busine beleved 
it was actually earning the 
dividends paid to the shars 
holders 

“That mat deciares a 
receiver who worked on the 
case, “was honest I am not 
prepared to say as much for 


all the men who made up tl 


reports that went up to him 
from the various department 
and from the head accounting 
office Probably some were 
and some were not It looked 
to me as though cert 

bers of his organizatk wer 
ae iberately pulli g the wo 
over his eyes in order t ve 


up their ow! 


but it was quite cert 


the authors of so ol tl ‘ 
routine report were as muct 
deceived concerning r 
conditior of the busine a 
was the head of the enterpri 
That He Would Settie Down and be Steady himself They did ot go tl 
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the bottom of things; they did not know how to make a 
report that really told the truth. 

“The whole situation of that man, as the administrative 
head of a big business, was typical of the situation of thou- 
sands of other men who take the word and the reports of 
their subordinates as proof that everything is going well. 
This ie the besetting sin of business men of big vision; 
almost invariably they have a distaste for digging down 
into sordid details. The best and the only real protection 
for men of this sort is to have their affairs and their books 
examined by competent auditors from the outside as often 
ws once or twice a year. If this practice had been followed 
by the founder of the mail-order house there is no doubt 
in my mind that he would have been able to avoid bank- 
rupicy and would have saved himself from the annoyance 
ind expense of a criminal suit. 

‘Any bankruptey receiver will subscribe to the state- 
ment that money spent for expert auditing is the most 
profitable investment a business house of any size can 
make. Honest men are forced into bankruptcy because 
they do not know where they are; because they do not 
get a true perspective on their business—one that shows 
them where they are drifting. A good expert audit will go 
a long way toward doing this. And this kind of service is 
not so expensive that a comparatively small house cannot 
afford it. As a rule, the smaller the business the less effi- 
cient is its accounting. There is a large class of relatively 
small business men that do not entertain the idea of hav- 
ing an expert audit. They regard it as a luxury they cannot 
afford, though it is, in fact, the cheapest and the most 
produc tive expense they can incur. 

* Receivers have this view of the matter drilled into 
them until it becomes monotonous. Thousands of men 
who have passed through the mire of insolvency could have 
saved themselves from bankruptcy if they could have 
obtained a clear idea of their exact situation and the 
controlling tendencies of their business early enough in 
the game.” 

In the Who’s Who of bankruptcy business, the commer- 
cial loan shark deserves a little uncourted attention. Con- 
sceientious officials of the bankruptcy court have few kind 
words for this species of money-lender. Sometimes the 


HERE are times when all Na- 

Lure seems to smile, yet when to 

the sensitive mind it will be 
faintly brought that the possibil- 
ities are quite tremendously other- 
wise, if one will consider them pro 
and con. I mean to say one often 
suspects things may happen when it 
doesn't look so, 

The succeeding three days passed 
with so ordered a calm that little 
would any but a profound thinker 
have fancied tragedy to lurk so near 
their placid surface. Mrs. Effie and 
Mrs. Belknap-Jackson continued to 
plan the approaching social cam- 
paign at Red Gap. Cousin Egbert 
and the Mixer continued their card 
game for the trifling stake ofa shilling 
a game, or two bits as it is known in 
the American monetary system. And 
our host continued his recreation. 

Each morning I turned him out 
in the smartest of fishing costumes 
and each evening I assisted him to 
change. It is true I was now com- 
pelled to observe at these times a 
certain lofty irritability in his char- 
acter, yet I more than half fancied 
this to be queerly assumed in order 
to inform me that he was not un- Yes 
accustomed to services such as | 
rendered him, There was that about him. I mean to say 
when he sharply rebuked me for clumsiness or cried out 
“Stupid!” it had a perfunctory languor, asif meant to show 
me he could address a servant in what he believed to be 
the grand manner. In this, to be sure, he was so oddly 
he pathos of it quite drowned what I might 
otherwise have felt of resentment. 

But I next observed that he was sharp in the same man- 
ner with the hairy backweods person who took him to fish 
each day, using words to him which I for one would have 
employed, had I thought them merited, only after the 
gravest hesitation. I have before remarked that I did not 
like the gleam in this person’s eyes; he was very appar- 
ently a not quite nice person. Also I more than once 
observed him to wink at Cousin Egbert in an evil manner. 


wrong that t 





commercial loan shark operates as an individual, but more 
often masquerades as a small bank or as a financial corpo- 
ration. ‘‘ Bloodsuckers of staggering business”’ is about the 
mildest term a professional receiver seems able to apply to 
these industrious adepts in low finance. There is some- 
thing in the methods by which these institutions go after 
their business that suggests the tactics by which the lower 
order of personal-injury lawyers secure cases by means of 
the notorious ambulance chasers. 

The scouts of the commercial loan shark have keen noses 
for the business that has struck hard sledding and is look- 
ing for a little lift across the bare spot, and for the business 
that has expanded beyond its original capital and credit 
provisions, but is not yet really hard pushed. According to 
receivers the latter sort is generally regarded as the richest 
picking, for the reason that the risk is smaller and the 
picking season is longer. These scouts buzz about collec- 
tion agencies like bees about an alfalfa field, and neglect no 
opportunity to keep in close touch with men who are in 
position to dispense credit or collection information. Here 
is an illustration of how they operate: 

A few years ago an ingenious young man invented a line 
of novelties he was sure would make a popular appeal. He 
succeeded in getting a boyhood friend who had saved a 
few thousand dollars to share his sanguine expectations 
and join him in a partnership for the manufacture of these 
goods. Both these men were natural hustlers. Jim, the 
amateur inventor, had a quick eye for what would catch 
the public fancy. His ingenuity seemed inexhaustible and 
he kept their line as fresh and bright as a new dollar. 
Rufus was a pusher on sales and could write a circular or a 
form letter that would make their goods sound like ready 
money at long distance. Neither of them, however, knew 
the rudiments of commercial finance; but why worry 
about finances when the business was growing and there 
was a good, wide margin of profit on every invoice of goods 
they sent out? 

However, there came a time when competition seemed 
to catch up with them and tread on their heels. Some very 
clever imitators pushed into the field. Besides, the costs 
of material and labor advanced considerably. To hold 
their lead in the trade they were obliged to meet the prices 
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I Have Before Remarked That I 
Did Not Like the Gleam in This 
Person's Eyes; He Was Very Ap: 
parently a Not Quite Nice Person 





As I have so truly said, how close may tragedy be to 
us when life seems most correct! It was Belknap-Jackson’s 
custom to raise a view-halloo each evening when he returned 
down the lake so that we might gather at the dock to over- 
see his landing. I must admit that he disembarked with 
somewhat the manner of a visiting royalty, demanding 
much attention and assistance with his impedimenta. 
Undoubtedly he liked to be looked at. This was what one 
rather felt. And I can fancy that this very human trait of 
his had in a manner worn upon the probably undisciplined 
nerves of the backwoods josser—had in fact deprived him 
of his goat as the native people have it. 

Be this as it may, we gathered at the dock on the after- 
noon of the third day of our stay to assist at the return. As 
the native log craft neared the dock our host deringly 
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of their aggressive competitors. This took a slice off the 
top of their profits and the increased cost of manufacture 
took another slice off the bottom. 

In the mean time the volume of their output kept on 
increasing and this called for an expanding outlay. Still 
another troublesome feature was the fact that their trade 
had come to demand longer credit terms. Here, again, 
they must meet the terms offered by competitors. The old 
conservative bank in which they carried their account did 
not seem inclined to give them more than a meager line of 
credit, the excuse given being that, from a banking stand- 
point, the line of goods manufactured was unstable and 
peculiarly subject to public whim and caprice; it might 
boom to-day and fall flat to-morrow. 

However, before the cloud on the financial horizon looked 
to the partners larger than a man’s hand Jim came back 
from luncheon one day wearing a broad grin. 

“Guess I didn’t stumble into it soft to-day!" he boasted 
to his partner. “I took luncheon with Burch, that collection- 
agency chap who is handling our account against Blank 
Brothers. He had a friend with him and we got to talk- 
ing about our business. I thought the stranger was a 
little inquisitive until he intimated he had some money 
that was not working—or at least he could put his hands on 
some—and had an eye out for a good, safe place where he 
could put it and make it earn a little something. I gath- 
ered that he was not looking for a chance to buy into the 
business, but just wanted to lend the money 

“Then I opened up and told him how we had started on 
a small capital, how the business had grown, and where we 
could put it if we only had the money. He seemed to think 
it was too bad to cramp a business with the go and ginger 
in it that ours has, just for the lack of a little capital with 
which to take care of natural and necessary expansion. 
He’s coming round this afternoon to go through our 
accounts and see about lending us twenty thousand dollars.” 

He came, and selected twenty-five thousand dollars in 
accounts as his security. 

“I’m connected with the Blank Merchandise and Credit 
Company,” he explained, “‘and we think we know how to 
get the money out of a bill if anybody can; but if any of 

(Concluded on Page 32) 


arose to a graceful kneeling posture 
in the bow and saluted us charm- 
ingly, the woods person in the stern 
wielding his single oar in gloomy si- 
lence. At the moment a most poetic 
image occurred to me—that he was 
like a dull grim figure of Fate that 
fetches us low at the moment of our 
highest seeming. I mean to say it 
was a silly thought perhaps, yet I 
afterward recalled it most vividly. 

Holding his creel aloft our host 
hailed us: 

“Full to-day, thanks to going 
where I wished and paying no atten- 
tion to silly guides’ talk.” 

He beamed upon us in an unques- 
tionably superior manner, and again 
from the moody figure at the stern 
I intercepted the flash of a wink to 
Cousin Egbert. Then, as the frail 
craft had all but touched the dock, 
and our host had half risen, there 
was a sharp dipping of the thing and 
he was ejected into the chilling waters 
where he almost instantly sank. 
There were loud cries of alarm from 
all, including the woodsman himself, 
who had kept the craft upright, and 
in these Mr. Belknap-Jackson heart- 
ily joined the moment his head 
appeared above the surface, calling 
“Help!” in the quite loudest of tones, which was thought- 
less enough as we were all close at hand and could easily 
have heard his ordinary speaking voice. 

The woods person now stepped to the dock and, firmly 
grasping the collar of the drowning man, hauled him out 
with but little effort, at the same time becoming voluble 
with apologies and sympathy. The rescued man, however, 
was quite off his head with rage and bluntly berated the 
fellow for having tried to assassinate him. Indeed he put 
forth rather a torrent of execration, but to all of this the 
fellow merely repeated his crude protestations of regret 
and astonishment, seeming sincerely to be grieved that his 
intentions should have been doubted. 

From his friends about him the unfortunate man was 
receiving the most urgent advice to seek dry garments lest 
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he perish of chiil 
and cried: “ Well, 
fellow has put 
lost your wits? 


Whereupon he turned abruptly to me 
stupid, don’t you see the state that 
in? What are you doing? Have you 


> 





Now I had suffered a very proper alarm and solicitude 
for him, but the injustice of this got a bit on me. I mean 
to say I suddenly felt a bit of temper myself, though to be 
sure retaining my control. 

“Yes, sir; quite so, sir,” “T’ll have 
And started to 
now, having gone a little 
distance, he began to utter the most violent threats against 
the woods person, dae laring, in fact, he would pull the 
fellow’s nose. However, I restrained him from rushing 
back, as I subtly felt I was wished to do, and he at length 
consented again to be led toward his hut 

But now the woods person ‘called out ‘You're forget- 
ting all your pretties!" By this I saw him to mean the 
fishing impedimenta he had placed on the dock. And most 
unreasonably at this Mr. Belknap-Jackson 
again turned upon me, 
be told if I had lost my wits and directing 
me to fetch the stuff. 
scious of that within me which no gentle- 
man’s man should confess to. I mean to 
say I feltlikeshakinghim. But I hastened 
back to fetch the rod, the creel, the lunch- 
eon hamper, the midge ointment, the 
camera and the other articles. 

With these somewhat awkwardly car- 
ried I returned to our still turbulent host. 
More like a volcano he was than a man 
who has had a narrow squeak from drown- 
ing, and before we had gone a dozen feet 
more he again turned and declared he 
would “go back and thrash the unspeak- 
able cad within an inch of his life.””. Their 
relative sizes rendering an attempt of this 


1 replied smoothly 
you right as rain in no time at all, sir.” 
conduct him off the dock. But 


wishing anew to 


Ay iin I was con- 


sort quite too unwise, I was conscious of 
renewed irritation toward him. Indeed 
the vulgar words, “Oh, stow that piffle!”’ 
swiftly formed in the back of my mind, 
but again I controlled myself, as the chap 
was now sneezing violently 

“Best hurry on, sir,’ I said with exem- 
plary tact. 
head cold from such a wetting,” and fur- 
ther endeavored to soothe him while I 
started ahead to lead him away from the 
fellow. Then there happened that which 
fulfilled my direst premonitions. Looking 
back on it, the psychology of the crisis is 
of a rudimentary simplicity. 

Enraged beyond measure at the woods 
person, Mr. Belknap-Jackson yet retained 
a fine native caution which counseled him 
to attempt no violence upon that offender; 
yet his mental tension was such that it 
could be relieved only by his attacking 
some one — preferably some one forbidden 
to retaliate. I walked there temptingly 
but a pace ahead of him, after my well- 
meant word of advice. 

I make no defense of my own course. I 
am aware there can be none. I can only 
plead that I had already been vexed not 
a little by his unjust accusations of stu- 
pidity and dismiss with as few words as 
possible an incident that will ever seem to 
me quite too indecently criminal. Briefly 
then, with my well-intended “Best not lower yourself, 
sir,’ Mr. Belknap-Jackson forgot himself and I forgot 
myself. It will be recalled that I was in front of him, but 
I turned rather quickly and his belongings I had carried 


“One might contract a severe 


were widely disseminated 

Instantly there were wild outcries from the others, who 
had started toward the main or living house. “ He's killed 
Charles!” I heard Mrs. Belknap-Jackson scream. 

Then came the deep-chested rumble of the Mixer: 
“Jackson kicked him first!” 

They ran for us. They had reached us while our host 
was down—even while my fist was still clenched. Now 
again the unfortunate man cried “Help!” as his wife 
assisted him to his feet 

““Send for an officer!” cried she. 

“The man’s an anarchist!” shouted her husband. 

“Nonsense!” boomed the Mixer. “Jackson got what 
he was looking for. Do it myself if he kicked me!” 

“Oh, Maw! Oh, Mater!” cried her daughter tearfully. 

“Gee! He done it in one punch,” I heard Cousin 
Egbert say with what I thought was admiration. 

Mrs. Effie, trembling, could but glare at me and gasp 
Mercifully she was beyond speech for the moment. 

Mr. Belknap-Jackson was now painfully rubbing his 
right eye, which was not what he should have done and I 
said as much: 

“Beg pardon, sir, but one does better with a bit of raw 


beef.” 
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“How dare you, you great hulking brute ried his w 





and made as if to shield her husband from another attack 
from me, which I submit was unjust. 

“Bill’s right,” said Cousin Egbert casually. “Put a 
piece o* aw steak on it Gee! With one wallop!” 

And then quite strangely for a moment we all 
discussed whether cold compresses might not be better 
Presently our host was led off by his wife. Mrs. Effie 
followed them, moaning, “Oh, oh, 


amiably 


oh!” in the keenest 
distress. 

At this I took to my own room in dire confusion, making 
no doubt I would presently be given in charge and left to 
languish in gaol, perhaps given six months’ hard. 

Cousin Egbert came to me in a little while and laughed 
heartily at my fear that anything legal would be done. He 
also made some ill-timed compliments on the neatness of 
the blow I had dealt Mr. Belknap-Jackson, but these I found 
in wretched taste and was begging him to desist when the 
Mixer entered and began to speak much in the same strain 





“Don't you ever dare do a thing like that again,” she 
warned me, “unless I got a ring-side seat,”’ to which I 
remained severely silent, for I felt my offense should not 
be made light of. 

“Three rousing cheers!”’ exclaimed Cousin FE 
whereat the two most unfeelingly went through a vivid 
pantomime of cheering 

Our host I understood had his dinner in bed that night 
And throughout the evening, as I sat solitary in remorse, 
came the mocking strains of another of their American 
folk songs, with the refrain, “‘You made me what | am 
to-day, I hope you're satisfied!" 
Mixer and Cousin Egbert who did this and, considering the 
plight of our host, I thought it in the worst possible taste 
I had raised my hand against the one American I had met 
And not only this. For I now 
recalled a certain phrase I had flung out as I stood over 
him—ranting indeed no better than an anarchist 
which showed my poor culture to be the flimsiest veneer 

Late in the night as I lay looking back on the frightful 
scene I recalled with wonder a swift picture of Cousin 


I conceived it to be the 


who was at all times vogue. 


a“ phrase 


Egbert, caught as I once leoked back to the dock. He had 
most amazingly shaken the woods person by the hand 
quickly but with marked cordiality. And yet I am quite 
certain he had never been presented to the fellow 
Promptly the next morning came the dreaded summons 
to meet Mrs. Effie 
instant dismissal without a character, if indeed I were not 


I was, of course, prepared to accept 
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gles,” began the stricken we ‘ ahe 
plainly was tl la e fe e wa . path r 
her as she continue First you lead poor ( Egbert 
into a drunke lebaucl 

Cousin Egbert here coughed ner i und eyed 


with strong condemnatior 








Then you have lke at raere Wi ive ito 
Say ior you ~ j 
At this I saw there was little I could sa except that I 
had coarsely given way to the brute in m« et l knew 
I should try to explain I dare say, ma ! iy} 
been because Mr. Belkr ap-Jackso was quite sober at 
the unfortunate moment.” 
Of course Charles wassober. The ide 
What of it 
1 was remembering a CCAS it 


Chaynes-Wotten when Lord Ivor Crad 
leigh behaved toward me somewhat 
Mr Belknap Jackson did last 1 ight, and 
when my own deportment was quite all 
that could be wished It occurs to me now 
that it was because his lords} 
shall I say ?— quite far gone in liquor at th« 
time, so that I could without loss of dignity 
pass it off as a mere prant indeed he re 
garded it as such himself performing the 
act with a good nature that I found yuits 
irresistible, and | am certain that neither 
his lordship nor I have ever thought the 
less of each other because of it i revert 
to this merely to show that | have not 
always acted in a ruflianly manner under 
these circumstances. It seems rather to 
depend upon how the thing is done— the 
mood of the performer— his mental state 
Had Mr Belknap Jackson beer pardon 
me— quite drunk, 1 feel that the outcome 


would have been happier for us 


all. So 
far as I have thought along these lines, it 
seems to me that if one is to be kicked at 
all, one must be kicked good naturedly— | 
mean to say with a certain camaraderie, a 
lightness, a gayety, a genuine good will 
that for the moment expresses itself un 
couthly 
was conspicuously lacking from the brief 
activities of Mr. Belknap-Jacksor 

‘I never heard such crazy taik,” re 
sponded Mrs. Effie. “And really I never 
saw such a man as you are for wanting 


an element, I regret to say, that 


people to become disgustingly drunk 
You made poor Cousin Egbert and Jeff 
Tuttle act like beasts and now nothing 
will satisfy you but that Chark 
roll in the gutter 
never did hear, and poor Charles rarely 


hould 


Such dissipated talk | 


taking anything but a single glass of w 
it upsets him so— even our reception punct 
he finds too stimulating!”"’ 

I mean to say the woman had cleanly 
missed my point, for never have I advo 
cated the use of fermented liquors to ex 


“Mrs. Ballard, Allow Me to Make You Acquainted With My Friend, Cotonet Ruggiest"’ cess; but I saw it was no good trying to 


tell her this 
‘And the worst of it is,” 
Egbert here is acting stranger than I ever knew him to act 


she went rapidly or Cousin 


He swears if he can't keep you he'll never have another 
man, and you know yourself what that means in his cass 
and Mrs. Pettengill saying she means to employ you herself 
if we let you go. Heaven knows what the poor woman 


be thinking of Oh, it’s awful— and everything was go v 
so beautifully Of course Charles would sim; never be 
brought to accept an apology 2. 
“I am only too anxious to make one,” I submitted 
“Here's the poor fellow now ud Cousin Egbert 


almost gleefully, and our host entered. He carried a patel 
over his right eye and was not attired for sport on the la} 





but in a dark morning suit of quietly beautiful | which! 
thought showed a fine sense of the tuatio He shot me one 
superior glance from his left eye and turned to Mrs. Effie 

“T see you still harbor the ruff 

I've just given hima call-dow: iid Mrs. Effie, pi 

ill at ease, “‘and he says it wa | because you were sober 
that, if you'd been in the state Lord Ivor Cradleig! as the 
time it happened at Chaynes-Wott« he would have 
done anything to you, probably 

“What's this? what this? Lord Ivor (¢ y 
Chaynes Wotten?” The mar eemed 
interested by the mere names in spite of himself 

“His lordship was at Chaynes-Wotten for the shooting 
I suppose 

This remark he made most ar ’ viy to me 
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“A house party at Whitsuntide, sir,” I 
explained. 

“Ah! And yousay hislordship was 

“Oh, quite, quite in his cups, sir. If I 
might explain, it was that, sir—its being 
done under circumstances and in a certain 
entirely genial spirit of irritation to which 
I could take no offense, sir. His lordship is 
a very derent sort, sir. I’ve known him 
intimately for years.” 

“Dear, dear!’’ he replied. “Too bad, 

And I dare say you thought me 
out of temper last night? Nothing of the 
You should have taken it in quite 
the same spirit as you did from Lord Ivor 
Cradleigh.’ 

“The whole unfortunate affair seemed 
different, I said firmly. “If I may 
take the liberty of putting it so, I felt quite 
offended by your manner. I missed from 
it at the most criti¢al moment, az one might 
say, a certain urbanity that I found in his 
lordship, sir.”’ 

‘Well, well, well! It’s too bad, really. 

I'm quite that I show a sort of 
brusqueness at times, but mind you it’s all 
on the surface. Had you known me as long 
as you've known his lordship, I dare say 
you'd have noticed the same urbanity in 
me as well. I rather fancy some of us over 
here don’t do those things so very differ- 
ently —a-few of us at least.” 

“I’m glad indeed to hear it, sir. It’s only necessary to 
understand that there is a certain mood in which one really 
cannot permit oneself to be--— You perceive, I trust?” 

“ Perfectly, perfectly,’’ said he, ‘‘and I can only express 
my regret that you should have mistaken my own mood, 
which, | am confident, was exactly the thing his lordship 
might have felt.” 

“T gladly accept your apology, sir,”’ I returned quickly, 
“as I should have accepted his lordship’s had his manner 
permitted any misapprehension on my part. And in 


too bad! 


sort 


sir,” 


aware 


return I wish to apologize most contritely for the phrase I 
applied to you just after it happened, sir. 
strong language but 
“| remember hearing none,”’ said he. 
“I regret to say, sir, that I called you a blighted little 


I rarely use 


mug 

“You needn't have mentioned it,”’ he replied with just 
i trace of sharpness, “and I trust that in future wg 

‘I am sure, sir, that in future you will give me no occa- 
misunderstand your intentions- no more than 
would his lordship,”’ | added as he raised his brows. 

Thus in a manner wholly unexpected was a frightful 
situation eased off 

“I'm so glad it’s settled,” cried Mrs. Effie, who had 
listened almost breathlessly to our exchange. 

‘lL fancy I settled it as Cradleigh would have 
Ruggles?" and the man actually smiled at me. 

“Entirely said I. 

“If only it doesn’t get out,”’ said Mrs. Effie now. “We 
shouldn't want it known in Red Gap. Think of the talk!” 

“Certainly,”’ rejoined Mr. Belknap-Jackson jauntily, 
“we are all here above gossip about an affair of that sort. 
I am sure " He broke off and looked uneasily at 
Cousin Egbert, who coughed into his hand and looked out 
over the lake before he spoke 

“What would I want to tell a thing like that for?’ 
he demanded indignantly, as if an accusation had been 
made against him. But I saw his eyes glitter with an 
evil light. 

An hour later I chanced to be with him in our detached 
hut when the Mixer entered 

“What happened?” she demanded. 

“What do you reckon happened?” returned Cousin 
Egbert. “They get to talking about Lord Ivy Craddles or 
some guy and before we know it Mr. Belknap Hyphen 
Jackson is apologizing to Bill here.” 

“No!” bellowed the Mixer. 

“Sure did he!” affirmed Cousin Egbert. 

Here they grasped each other's arms and did a rude 
native dance about the room, nor did they desist when I 
sought to explain that the name was not at all Ivy Craddles. 


son to 


eh, 


10, SIT, 


, 


vir 
No°* once more it seemed that for a time I might lead a 


sunely ordered existence. Not for long did I hope it. 
I think I had become resigned to the unending series of 
shocks that seemed to compose the daily life in North 
America. Few had been my peaceful hours since that fatal 
evening in Paris. And the shocks had become increasingly 
violent. When I tried to picture what the next might be I 
found myself shuddering. For the present, like a stag that 
has eluded the hounds but hears their distant baying, I lay 
panting in momentary security, gathering breath for some 
new course. I mean to say one couldn't tell what might 
happen next. Again and again I found myself coming all 
over frightened. 


to My Own Room, Making No Doubt I Would be Left to Languish in 


Gaol, Perhaps Given Six Months’ Hard 


Wholly restored I was row in the esteem of Mr. Belknap- 
Jackson, who never tired of discussing with me our own 
life and people. Indeed he was quite the most intelligent 
foreigner I had encountered. I may seem to exaggerate in 
the American fashion, but I doubt if a single one of the 
others could have named the counties of England or the 
present Lord Mayor of London. Our host was not like 
that. Also he early gave me to know that he felt quite as 
we do concerning the rebellion of our American colonies, 
holding it a matter for the deepest regret; and justly proud 
he was of the circumstance that at the time of that rebel- 
lion his own family had put all possible obstacles in the way 
of the traitorous Washington. To be sure, I dare say he 
may have boasted a bit in this. 

It was during the long journey across America which we 
now set out upon that I came to this sympathetic under- 
standing of his character and of the chagrin he constantly 
felt at being compelled to live among people with whom he 
could have as little sympathy as I myself had. 

This journey began pleasantly enough, and through the 
farming counties of Philadelphia, Ohio and Chicago was 
not without interest. Beyond came an incredibly large 
region, much like the steppes of Siberia I fancy; vast unin- 
habited stretches of heath and down, with but here and 
there some rude settlement about which the poor peas- 
ants would eagerly assemble as our train passed through. 
I could not wonder that our own travelers have always 
spoken so disparagingly of the American civilization. It is 
a country that would never do with us. 

Although we lived in this train a matter of nearly four 
days I fancy not a single person dressed for dinner as one 
would on shipboard. Even Belknap-Jackson dined in a 
lounge suit, though he wore gloves constantly by day, 
which was more than I could get Cousin Egbert to do. 

As we went ever farther over these leagues of fen and fell 
and rolling veldt, I could but speculate unquietly as to what 
sort of place the Red Gap must be. A residential town for 
gentlemen and families, I had understood, with a little 
colony of people that really mattered, as I had gathered 
from Mrs. Effie. And yet I was unable to divine their 
object in going so far away to live. One goes to distant 
places for the winter sports or for big game shooting, but 
this seemed rather grotesquely perverse. 

Little did I then dream of the spiritual agencies that 
were to insure my gradual understanding of the town and 
its people. Unsuspectingly I fronted a future so wildly 
improbable that no power could have made me credit it, 
had it then been foretold by the most rarely endowed gypsy. 
It is always now with a sort of terror that I look back to 
those last moments before my destiny had unfolded far 
enough actually to be alarming. I was as one floating in 
fancied security down the calm river above their famous 
Niagara Falls— presently to be dashed without warning 
over the horrible verge. I mean to say I never suspected. 

Our last day of travel arrived. We were now in a rough- 
ened and most urtidy welter of mountain and jungle and 
glen, with violent tarns and bleak bits of moorland that 
had all too evidently never known the calming touch of 
the landscape gardener; a region, moreover, peopled by 
a much more lawless-appearing peasantry than I had ob- 
served back in the Chicago counties, people for the most 
part quite wretchedly gotten up and distinctly of the lower 
or working classes. 

Late in the afternoon our train wound out of a narrow 
cutting and into a valley that broadened away on every 
hand to distant mountains. Beyond doubt this prospect 
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could, in a loose way of speaking, be called 
scenery, but of too violent a character it 
was for cultivated tastes. Then, as my eye 
caught the vague outlines of a settlement 
or village in the midst of this valley, Cousin 
Egbert, who also looked from the coach 
window, amazed me by crying out: 

There she is—little old Red Gap! The 
fastest growing town in the state, if anyone 
should ask you.” 

“Yes, sir; I'll try to remember, sir,” I 
said, wondering why I should be asked this. 

“Garden spot of the world,”’ he added 
in a kind of ecstasy, to which I made no 
response, for this was too preposterous. 
Nearing the place our train passed an im- 
mense hoarding erected by the roadway; a 
score of feet high, I should say, and at least 
a dozen times as long, upon which was em- 
blazoned in mammoth red letters on a black 
ground: 

KEEP YOUR EYE ON RED GaP! At each 
end of this lettering was painted a gigantic 
staring human eye. Regarding this mon- 
strosity with startled interest, I heard 
myself addressed by Belknap-Jackson. 

“The sort of vulgarity I’m obliged to 
contend with,” said he with a contemptuous 
gesture toward the hoarding. Indeed the 
thing lacked refinement in its diction, while 
the painted eyes were not art in any true 
sense of the word. ‘The work of our pre- 
cious Chamber of Commerce,” he added, “‘ though I pleaded 
with them for days and days.” 

“It’s a sort of thing would never do with us, sir,” I said. 

“Tt’s what one has to expect from a commercialized 
bourgeoisie,’’ he returned bitterly. “‘ And even our associa- 
tion, The City Beautiful, of which I was president, helped 
to erect the thing. Of course I resigned at once.” 

“Naturally, sir; the colors are atrocious.” 

“And the words a mere blatant boast!"”” He groaned 
and left me, for we were now well into a suburb of detached 
villas, many of them of a squalid character, and presently 
we had halted at the station. About this bleak affair was 
the usual gathering of peasantry and the common people 
villagers, agricultural laborers and the like— and these at 
once showed a tremendous interest in our party, many of 
them hailing various members of us with a quite offensive 
familiarity. 

Belknap-Jackson, of course, bore himself through this 
with a proper aloofness, as did his wife and Mrs. Effie, but 
I heard the Mixer booming salutations right and left. It 
was Cousin Egbert, however, who most embarrassed me by 
the freedom of his manner with these persons. He shook 
hands warmly with at least a dozen of them, and these 
hailed him with rude shouts, dealt him smart blows on the 
back and, forming a circle about him, escorted him to a 
carriage where Mrs. Effie and I awaited him. Here the 
driver, a loutish and familiar youth, also seized his hand 
and with some crude effect of oratory shouted to the crowd: 

“What's the matter with Sour-Dough?” To this with a 
flourish of their impossible hats they quickly responded 
in unison: 

“He's all right!"’ accenting the first word terrifically. 

Then, to the immense relief of Mrs. Effie and myself, he 
was released and we were driven quickly off from the 
raffish set. Through their Regent and Bond Streets we 
went—though I mean to say they were on an unbelievably 
small or village scale—-to an outlying region of detached 
villas that doubtless would be their St. John’s Wood, but 
my efforts to observe closely were distracted by the 
extraordinary freedom with which our driver essayed to 
chat with us, saying he guessed we were glad to get back 
to God’s country, and things of a similar intimate nature 
This was even more embarrassing to Mrs. Effie than it 
was to me, since she more than once felt obliged to answer 
the fellow with a feigned cordiality. 

Relieved I was when we drew up before the town house 
of the Flouds. Set well back from the driveway in a faded 
stretch of common, it was of rather a garbled architec- 
ture, with th Tudor, late Gothic and French Renaissance 
so intermixed that one was puzzled to separate the periods. 
Nor was the result so vast as this might sound. Hardly 
would the thing have made a wing of the manor house at 
Chaynes-Wotten. The common, or small park, before it 
was shielded from the main thoroughfare by a fence of iron 
palings, and back of this on either side of a graveled walk 
that led to the main entrance were two life-sized stags, not 
badiy sculptured from metal. 

Once inside I began to suspect that my position was 
going to be more than a bit dickey. I mean to say it was 
not an establishment in our sense of the word, being staffed 
apparently by two China persons who performed the func- 
tions of cook, housemaids, footmen, butler and house- 
keeper. There was not even a billiard room. 

During the ensuing hour, marked by the arrival of our 
luggage and the unpacking of boxes, I meditated profoundly 
over the difficulties of my situation. In a wilderness 
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beyond the confines of civilization, I should undoubtedly be 
compelled to endure the hardships of the pioneer; yet for 
the present I resolved to let no inkling of my dismay escape. 
Theevening meal over —dinner in but the barest technical 
sense—I sat alone in my own room, meditating thus darkly. 
Nor was I at all cheered by the voice of Cousin Egbert, 
who sang in his own room adjoining. I had found this to be 
a habit of his and his songs were always dolorous to the last 
degree. Now for example, while life seemed all too black 
to me, he sang a favorite of his, the pathetic ballad of two 
small children evidently begging in a business thoroughfare: 
** Lone and weary through the streets we wander, 
For we have no place 1o lay our head; 
Not a friend is left on earth to shelter us, 
For both our pare nis now are dead.” 


It was a fair crumpler in my then mood. It made me 
wish to be out of North America— made me long for Lon- 
don; London with a yellow fog and its greasy pavements, 
where one knew what to apprehend. I wanted him to stop, 
but still he atrociously sang in his high, cracked voice: 








“* Dear mother died when we were bot} young, 
And father built for us a home, 
But now he’s killed by falling timbers, 
And we are left here all alone.” 


I dare say I should have rushed madly into the night 
had there been another verse, but now he was still. A 
moment later, however, he entered my room with the 
uggestion that I stroll about the village streets with him, 
he having a mission to perform for Mrs. Effie. I had 
ilready heard her confide this to him 
to the office of their newspaper and there leave with the 
press chap a notice of our arrival, which from day to day 


He was to proceed 


she had been composing on the train 

“IT just got to leave this here piece for the Recorder,” he 
said; “‘then we can sasshay up and down for a while and 
meet some of the boys.” 

How profoundly may our whole destiny be affected by 
the mood of an idle moment, by some superficial indeci- 
sion— mere fruit of a transient unrest. We lightly debate, 
we hesitate, we yawn, unconscious of the brink. We half- 
heartedly decline a suggested course, then lightly accept 
from sheer ennui, and “ Life,”’ as I have read in a quite 
meritorious poem, “‘is never the same again.”” It was thus 
I now toyed there with my fate in my hands, as might 
a child have toyed with a bauble. 

*“*She’s wrote a very fancy piece for that newspaper,” 
Cousin Egbert went on, handing me the manuscript. 

Idly I glanced down the pages. 

“Yesterday saw the return to Red Gap of Mrs. Senator 
James Knox Floud and Egbert G. Floud from their extensive 
European tour,” it be- 
gan. Farther I caught 
vagrant lines, salient 
phrases: ‘“‘The well- 
known social leader of 
our North Side set 

planning a 
series of entertain- 
ments for the approach- 
ing social season that 
promises to eclipse all 
previous gayeties of 
Red Gap’s smart set 
. holding the 
reins of social leader- 
ship with a firm grasp 
; distinguished 
for her social graces 
and tact as a hostess 

their palatial 
homeon Ophir Avenue, 
the scene of so much of 
the smart social life 
that has distinguished 
our beautiful city.” 

It left me rather 
unmoved from my de- 
pression, even the con- 
cluding note: ‘‘The 
Flouds are accom- 
panied by their English 
manservant, secured 
through the kind offices 
of the brother of his 
Lordship, Earl of Brin- 
stead, the well-known 
English peer, who will 
no doubt do much to 
impart to the coming 
functions that air of 
smartness which dis- 
tinguishes the highest 
social circles of the 
capitals of the great 
world of fashion.” 

““Some mess of words, 
that,”’ observed Cousin 
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Egbert, and it did indeed seem to be rather intimately 
phrased. “Better come along with me,” he again urged 

There was a moment's fateful silence, then quite me 
chanically I arose and prepared to accompany him. Il 
the hall below I handed him his evening stick and gloves, 
which he absently took from me, and we presently trav- 
ersed that street of houses much in the fashion of the 
Floud house and nearly all boasting some sculptured bit 
of wild life on their terraces 

It was a calm night of latesummer and all Nature seemed 
at peace. I looked aloft and reflected that the same stars 
were shining upon the civilization I had left so far behind 
As we walked I lost myself in musing pensively upon this 
curious astronomical fact and upon the further vicissitudes 
to which I would surely be exposed 
whimsically to an explorer chap who has ventured among 
a tribe of natives and who must seem to adopt their weird 
manners and customs to save himself from their fanatic 
violence. 


I compared mys« 


From this I was aroused by Cousin Egbert, who, with 
sudden dismay regarding his stick and gloves, uttered a 
low cry of anguish and thrust them into my hands before 
I had divined his purpose 

“You'll have to tote them there things,” he swiftly 
explained. “I forgot where I was.” 

I demurred sharply, but he would not listen. 

‘I didn’t mind it so much in Paris and Europe, where 
I ain’t so very well known, but my good gosh, man, this 
is my home town! You'll have to take then 
won't notice it in you so much—you being a foreigner 


People 


anyway 

Without further objection I wearily took them, finding 
a desperate drollery in being regarded as a foreigner, 
whereas | was simply alone among foreigners; but I knew 
that Cousin Egbert lacked the subtlety to grasp this point 
of view and made no effort to lay it before him It was 
clear to me then, I think, that he would forever remain 
socially impossible, though perhaps no bad sort from a 
mere human point of view 

We continued our stroll, turning presently from this 
residential avenue to a street of small unlighted shops, and 
from this into a wider and more brilliantly lighted thor 
oughfare of larger shops, where my companion presently 
began to greet native acquaintances. And now once more 
he affected that fashion of presenting me to his friends that 
I had so deplored in Paris. His own greeting made, he 
would call out heartily: “Shake hands with my friend, 
Colonel Ruggles!”” Nor would he heed my protests at 
this, so that in sheer desperation l presently ceased making 


them, reflecting that after all we were encountering the 


street classes of the town. 
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“Shucks! What's All the Fuss? Just Because I Took Biit Gut and Give Him a Good Time!" 
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for he seemed to know quite ilmost « very one ma at 
times there would be a group of natives about u the 
pavement [wice we we © saloons, a he the 
pretentiousl style the houses w he Cous 
Egbert w i and the drinks ill prese N 
‘ ! me to present me formally to t 
these instances I w at once asked wh Lt) ght 
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e persons were not all named Bi that 


being used only by ws of illustration Someti Lhe 


Al or Chri Nor w my 
' Horned toad 


would be called Doc or Hank or 

companion invariably called “shellba 
i “st ying lizard were also epithet 

with his friend 

t the end of this street we at lengt! paused before the 

office, as I saw, of The Red Gap Recorder l y and 

Weekly. Cousin Egbert entered here, but came out 


at once 


‘Henshaw ain't there and she 


said I got to be sure and 
give him this here piece per onally so come on He’ ip 
to a lawn feet.” 
“A social function, sir?” I asked 
No; just a lawn feet up in Judge Ballard’s front vard 


to raise money for new uniforms for the band that wi 
the boy said in there.” 
“But would it not be highly improper for me to appear 
there, sir?’’ I at once objected. “1 fear it not done, sir.”’ 
*“Shucks!"’ he insisted. “Don’t talk foolish ut 
You're a peach of a little mixer all right. Comeon. Every 





body goes They'll even let me in I can give this her 
piece to Henshaw and then we'll spend a little money to 
help the band boys along.” 

My misgivings were by no means dispelled, yet as the 
affair seemed to be public rather than smart, I allowed 
myself to be led on 

Into another street of residences we turned and after 
brisk walk I was able to identify the front yard of whict 
my companion had spoken. The strains of an orchestra 
came to us, and from the trees and shrubbery gleamed th« 

lightsof paper lantert 
1 could discern tents 


and marquees,a throng 
ot peopie moving 
among then Nearer 


| observed a refresh 
ment pavilion and a 
dancing platform 
Rea hing the pute 
Cousin Egbert paid for 
us an entrance tee o 
twoshillings toa oung 
lady in gypsy costums 
whom he greets 
dially as Bery! Mac 


not omitting to prese 
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thick of the 
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Income:Tax Dodging 


ayer Secretary McAdoo is right in his assump- 
tion that the income tax was not paid last year by 
many people who are legally liable to it. That is, of course, 
pure assumption, but it strikes us as reasonable, in view 
of the yieid. And in view of the yield we doubt that 
there was any considerable income-tax dodging by multi- 
millionaires. The tax is small. Penalties for evasion are 
severe. Possessors of big incomes know they are shining 
marks for investigation. In view of these facts, and of the 
further one that incomes liable to the surtax produced 
more than half the total yield, we doubt that there was 
iny considerable dodging among the very rich. 

Probably a good many persons with moderate but tax- 
able incomes failed to make a return simply because they 
were not specially invited to. Looking up an internal 
revenue collector and procuring a blank for the purpose of 
siphoning fifty or a hundred dollars out of one’s pocket 
is not a proceeding that would rouse much enthusiasm in 
the average breast. Probably a good many persons who 
were reaily liable to the tax just waited to see what would 
happen 

The high exemption rather invites taxdodging. It is 
difficult to tell from appearances whether a man’s income 
is three thousand dollars or six; and if it is only six the 
chances are small that the collector will disturb him. The 
Government, of course, would infinitely rather prosecute 
one big taxdodger than a hundred little ones. 

if everybody supposed to have an income in excess of a 
thousand dollars a year were given a blank and required 
to make a return the tax, even at present rates, would 
yield considerably more, in our opinion. Simply putting 
i blank into the hands of everyone liable to the tax would 
doubtless raise the yield. 


Unbusinesslike Charities 


S' IME so-called charities do not deserve support. Their 
W intentions may be tolerably honorable, but their ob- 
jects are not wise and their management is poor. The 
most tangible reason for their existence is that they furnish 
jobs for the persons in charge. 

It is not only the right but the duty of a donor to 
demand a fiscal statement showing what becomes of the 
money, and just what proportion all expenses of soliciting, 
collecting and disbursing bear to total receipts. A charity 
that cannot or will not exhibit its income account and 
balance sheet does not deserve support, 


The Freight Rate Advance 


TI\HE advance in freight rates which the Interstate 

Commerce Commission granted to the Eastern rail- 
roads in December is of comparatively slight importance 
when measured in dollars and cents. On the present vol- 
ume of business it will add something like twenty-five 
million dollars, or perhaps three per cent, to the gross 
income of the carriers affected by the ruling. 

In October, however, the railroads of the country lost 
nearly twenty-nine million dollars, or ten per cent, in gross 


income, as compared with the same month in 1913, and 
eight million dollars, or eight per cent, in net income. And 
in October, 1913, net income was thirteen million dollars 
smaller than in 1912. Thus, gross income this year was 
thirty million dollars less than two years ago and net 
income twenty-one million dollars less; but the capital 
investment in the roads has considerably increased. 

An advance of three or four per cent in freight rates goes 
but a small way toward offsetting this loss; but as evi- 
dence of a more liberal attitude toward the roads on the 
part of the Government the advance is very important. 
Public regulation and private ownership will not work 
satisfactorily if the former is to be applied in a hostile, 
haggling, oppressive spirit. Screwing the last penny out 
of the roads that can be extracted without driving them 
into actual bankruptcy is not, in our opinion, the proper 
function of the Commission; for that is certainly not 
profitable to the country. 


The Colonial Delusion 


E SUPPOSE that any plan te get rid of the Philip- 

pines which could be reconciled with the national idea 
of our responsibilities there would carry in a general elec- 
tion by a vote of about two to one. To put it in another 
way, we suppose about two Americans out of three heartily 
wish the islands had fallen to Japan or England or Ger- 
many instead of to ourselves. 

This is partly because a majority of Americans feel that 
governing a remote, completely alien people is not our 
business. The only sort of government we care to indorse 
is out of the question for them. We may give them some 
patently bogus imitation of it, but the very notion of 
really democratic government there is absurd. So long as 
we govern them at all, it must be in a way we have sol- 
emnly declared to be wrong. 

However, it is also because we know well enough there is 
no profit to us in the Philippines; that trade does not fol- 
low the flag nowadays, but pays no attention to it. The 
man with the right goods at the right price, and the right 
selling campaign, gets the orders. 

The loss of Cuba was a boon to Spain. Germany would 
be stronger without her colonies than with them. Bis- 
marck summed it up when he said colonies were useful 
only to jobholders. They are a part of the militarist delu- 
sion, which persists in regarding the world as though 
seventeenth-century conditions still ruled it. 


Philosophy Blows Up 


NOTABLE effect of war was to turn Europe's intel- 

lectual clock backward two or three generations. 
Many men there, to whom the world has been looking for 
advanced thought, have written about it. The general 
characteristic of the writing is that they dived into the old- 
clothes basket of 1814 for their ideas. Germany’s leading 
men of letters in particular were prompt to drag in the War 
of Liberation. 

No doubt, as soon as the war is over Europe will begin 
thinking again in terms of to-day; but as soon as war is 
declared real thinking stops. Of course that is a necessary 
condition, for genuine thinking would at once stop the war. 


The Shipping Outlook 


CEAN freight rates have advanced. Cases are reported 

in which prospective shippers have had trouble in 
finding bottoms, even at rates considerably higher than 
prevailed before the war; but that is no reason why the 
Government should invest twenty or thirty million dollars 
in ships. 

Some four and a half million tons of German merchant 
tonnage are bottled up by the war. Some British mer- 
chant tonnage is engaged in warlike operations. At peace 
that tonnage will be released and seek cargoes. Naturally 
ocean rates will fali. If our Government considerably in- 
creases the world’s tonnage by building ships there will! be 
a surplus and rates will be unremunerative. If it buys old 
ships they will have to compete with the released tonnage. 

What our shipping interests need is not Government- 
built ships, but the right to buy or build ocean carriers 
wherever they can be bought or built the cheapest, and the 
free admission of such ships to American registry. 


Women’s Peace Movement 


HE Women’s Movement for Constructive Peace puts 

forth eight propositions, to the end that this may be the 
last great war. The first is that the democracies of the 
world be reénforced by including women in the ranks of 
articulate citizenship. That we heartily indorse; but, as 
Professor Schevill pointed out only a few days after the 
beginning of hostilities, if this is to be the last great 
European war, then Europe must get herself a new mind, 
and that applies to feminine Europe in only somewhat 
less degree than to masculine Europe. 

We have heard and read utterances by educated women, 
both English and German, which Bernhardi, or any other 
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most bigoted militarist, would quote with the highest 
approval. The medieval concept of patriotism as blind 
devotion to a state which is inherently superior to every 
other state and to which the destinies of mankind are pecul- 
iarly committed needs to be grubbed out of the female 
soul as well as out of the male. The best women’s peace 
movement is to raise up abhorrence and repudiation of war. 


Patronage 


VIDENTLY the Senate will never give up its patron- 

age without a fight. Whatever political differences 
may divide that august body, it stands unitedly for the 
principle that the Federal offices in any state are a per- 
quisite of that state’s senators—so many pawns to be used 
for the furtherance of their personal fortunes. 

Over incidental matters, like the tariff or trust regula- 
tion, Republican may thunder at Democrat, and radical 
glower at conservative; but when it comes to the basic 
principle that the jobs belong to the senator there is no 
division. 

That treating public offices as plums to be distributed 
among a senator’s faithful followers gets us inefficient public 
service, goes without saying. 

Some day, at an auspicious juncture, a President will 
lock horns with the Senate over that proposition and fight 
the question out. That the President will win his fight 
is quite certain. 


Investigating Investigators 


HE Federal Commission on Industrial Relations 

announces that it will investigate the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Russell Sage Foundation, the Carnegie 
Foundation and the Baron de Hirsch Fund. The first 
three are themselves investigating bodies. Whether they 
do their investigating well or ill can hardly bé anybody’s 
business except their own. 

The nation has, however, an undeniable right to inquire 
into the future economic effects of huge foundations which 
may be expected to increase vastly as the decades pass. 
Administered by trustees with broad powers, funds of 
gigantic proportions have almost as great potentialities 
for evil as for good. 


A Peace Precedent 


N 1866 Prussia conquered Austria and treated the van- 

quished nation with notable magnanimity. Against the 
wishes of the king and the military chiefs, Bismarck carried 
his point that not a foot of soil should be taken from the 
defeated Victor and vanquished are now fighting 
side by side. Four years later Prussia conquered France 
and treated her harshly, taking Alsace and Lorraine, and 
a billion dollars as war indemnity. 

With about two-thirds of Europe at her back France is 
now fighting to even the score. A magnanimous peace 
after this war will last for generations. A ruthless treaty 
will last only until the vanquished are in a favorable posi- 
tion to fight again. 


foe. 


Why Not Investigate? 


N A MERE suspicion, unsupported by tangible 

evidence, that the railroads were generally over- 
capitalized Congress ordered a physical valuation that 
will cost fifty million dollars. That illustrates the readi- 
ness at Washington to investigate anything that is charged 
with a public interest. 

That the Federal Government itself is badly organized, 
inefficient and wasteful is not a mere suspicion but an 
admitted fact. Presidents have called attention to it. 
Persons most familiar with the concern have repeatedly 
affirmed it. Instances have been pointed out. The only 
real difference of opinion is as to the amount of waste. 
The Government spends a thousand million dollars a year 
of public money —roughly, half the country’s annual freight 
bill. If it were a private concern levying a like toll on the 
public, and under a like charge of waste, it would have 
been overhauled some time ago. 

We have no more faith in an investigation of the huge 
concern at Washington from within than we should have 
in an investigation of the railroads or the trusts by them- 
selves. We do believe that a body of capable, independent 
men, familiar with the organization and methods of the 
best-run private businesses, could point out ways of 
coérdinating and economizing the work at Washington 
that would be beneficial to the public, which foots the 
bills. There should be no partisanship about it and no 
politics about it. 

Whatever the exact facts may be, virtually everybody 
believes that the Government wastes much public money. 
That is not a profitable thought to be afloat in the public 
mind. How much and how little truth there is in it ought 
to be determined; and there is quite certainly enough 
truth in it to warrant an investigation — not from the inside 
but from the outside. What representative, nonpolitical 
body will take it up? 
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armegie Talks on War and 
Business =—By Roger 


HEN LI arrived at his house Mr. Carnegie was busy 

and I had his warm and beautiful library to myself 

for a while. Here, within, were prosperity and 
peace; while there, without, were poverty and struggle. I 
could not free my mind of the contrast; and I could not 
help wondering whether Mr. Carnegie and his friends 
would be so contented and desirous of keeping things in 
statu quo were they part of the struggling mass. 

Furthermore, | wondered whether international peace 
can ever come until the cards are redealt in some way, so 
that there will not be the contrast between nations that 
exists to-day. In other words, I could not help asking 
myself, as I sat in that beautiful library, whether all would 
not be interested in peace if each had plenty; and whether 
any nations would be interested in peace if their very 
existence depended on a constant struggle. 

Those who have, whether individuals or nations, are 
naturally interested in keeping things in statu quo; but 
can we expect those who have not to agree to any such 
program? By this I do not mean that militarism must 
continue; but I do mean that merely an International 
Court of Arbitration will never serve the purpose of keep 
ing peace, even after the seas are neutralized, which latter 
must, of course, come first. 

However, I must not forget my story 
admitted to Mr. Carnegie’s presence I asked: 
“Mr. Carnegie, what do you think about the war?” 

He at once became very much excited. He shook his 
little fist and reminded me of the day when Morgan wanted 
a renewal of the option on the Carnegie Steel Plant, and 
the little man put the screws on the late J. P. Yes, Mr. 
Carnegie is a small man physically, but there is nothing 
small about him in any other way. He is in his eightieth 
year and is the picture of health; and as a trader, an 
organizer and a fighter he is a big man. As I was saying, 
he at once became very much excited at my question about 
the war, and replied: 

“Europe has been set back a century because she substi- 
tuted the present war of nations for the promotion of a 
federation plan. The latter would have meant peace and 
prosperity; the former means ruin. Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President of Columbia University, predicted that 
the present war would find its 
outcome in the establishment of 


After being 


banded into union in 1776. Their total population was less 
than the population of their largest city to-day, and their 
area has spread until it links two oceans and offers homes 
in forty-eight states to one hundred million people; and the 
population still increases rapidly 

“An experiment of world significance was tried ard is a 
success; for the aggregated nation has grown and now is 
growing in power more rapidly than any other nation on 
the face of the earth. When the civilized nations follow 
this example, which America has set, the world will achieve 
an ultimate result as notably desirable. Then world peace 
will be enthroned, and all the peoples of the earth will be 
able safely to go about the pleasant and progressive busi 
ness of their lives without apprehension of their neighbors 
Humanity, thus freed of its most dreadful burden, will be 
able to leap forward toward the realization of its ultimate 
possibilities of progress 

“Certainly the most important duty of any conference 
that may be brought together to decide the terms of peace 
will be to make some arrangement for a union of the forces 
of the nations now at war, charged with and qualified to 
perform the duty of maintaining peace, pending the com 
pletion of the final comprehensive plan. 

“Tt is possible and even probable that, as a part of the 
accomplishment of this, it may be found to be desirable 
and even necessary to organize and provide for the main 
tenance of a joint naval and military body, of strength 
ufficient to enforce world peace during the period nece 
sary for the preparation of a plan to be submitted to all 
Powers. But if this force is to be established it must be 


done with the clear understanding that it is designed for 
one thing only—the maintenance of peace; and it must 
not be used at any time for any other service 

““No protest will ever arise from the mass of the people 
of Europe against the abolishment of militarism. Even the 
people of Germany, as a whole, have not found militari 
attractive. It has been the influence of the military ar 
tocracy of Germany, the most powerful caste in the world 





which not only has encouraged the national tendency but 
has forced the Emperor, as I believe, to action against his 
will. But a change was notable in Germany before the war 


began, and will be far more notable after it has ended 


W. Babson 


“The Socialistic movement waxes strong throughout the 
nation, and the proceedings of the Reichstag show us that 
the nation is marching steadily, thoug! aps slowly 
toward a real democracy. I believe the first election to 
follow peace will result in a demand by the Reichstag that 


it alone shall be given power to declare war. It will be 


argued, and it is evident that it then will be amply prov 
able, that it is the people who suffer most through war; 
and that, therefore, their representatives should utterly 


‘ontrol it 


That of itself would be a most important step 
toward peace, and I feel certain that it is among the 
probabilities I 

Mr. Carnegie then spoke of business and the interdepend- 
ence of nations. Said he: 


‘At the beginning of this war the combined debt of the 





world, mostly borrowed and used for war purposes 
amounted to nearly thirty-seven billion dollars. The inter 
est charge of the world on this debt amounted to fifteen 
hundred millions a year. The amount expended yearly on 
standing and battleships was thirty e hundred 
million dollar If the entire property of the United States 


were to be sold, and the returns capitalized and put at 
interest at four per cent, it would just about keep up the 
military and naval forces of the world in time of peact 
During the past few months this debt ha: been increased 


about twenty-five per cent 


Law Ashore and Law at Sea 


“( y R own cour try, the United States, now spends on 
army and navy eight hundred thousand dollars a day, 
d yet some people claim we should double it! The so 


called civilized world has, for the past twenty years, main- 
tained no less than 6,244,600 me 
} 


, armed and pledged to go 
forth and kill their fellow men should war arise; and to-day 
double this number are ac tually engaged in murder. This 
is the fundamental cause of our business depressior 

But this depression is much worse than it otherwise 
would be, because nations still capture private property on 
the high seas, though it is exempt from confiscation on the 
land. Yet the seas are the highways of peaceful and neces 
ary exchange of product no nation has been created to 
live by its own products alone, 
but by peaceful, neighborly ex 





a World Alliance, and I believe 
th 
which would be of such immense 
advantage to Europe. ‘United 
we stand’ and divided they fall 

“Tf the territory now occupied 
by the homogeneous and coéper- 
ative federation known as the 
United States of America were 


it nothing else could occur sittnnidinnialiaiaipas 





occupied, instead, by a large 
number of small, independent, 
competitive nations— that is, if 
each section of our territory 
which is now a state were an 
independent country — America 
would be constantly in turmoil. 
If, in Europe in 1914, such a 
federation as Doctor Butler re- 
gards as a future probability had 
been a present actuality, 1914 
would have left a record very 
different from that which it is 
making.” 


War a Crime 


“(NERTAINLY [hope that out 

of the great crime of this 
vast war some good will come. 
The greatest good that could 
come would be a general com- 
mercial alliance. This may or 
may not come at once; but the 
world will be infinitely better if it 
comes at length—if the natural 
law of mutual attraction for 
mutual advantage draws these 
nations now at war into a union 
which shall make such wars im- 











possible in future, as wars 
between our states here are im- 
possible. Thirteen colonies were 





“After AU These Years!" 


change with other nations, thus 
creating a brotherhood cf man, 
each benefiting the other 
“Little do the masses know 
of the extent of this imazing 
friendly exchange Last year 
Britain imported foodstuffs to 
the value of $1,403,000,000, her 
total imports being $3,723,203 
000 Germany imported food 
products to the value of $375 
000,000, the total value of her 
import being $2,530,000,000 
Frances imported food produc 
to the value of $340,000,000, her 
total imports being $1,960,000 
000. Even our own country, the 
United State imported food 
products to the extent of $355, 
000,000, the total imports being 
31,650,000,000. The world an 


ual exchange ot its prod 


amounts to the almost incredible 
sum of $33,500,000.000. Wher 
to these figures i added tl 
of South America and 


that ol other countries it is plain 


« 


rmmer¢ 





hat is the matter with business 


The fact that the Creator 
made lands different in temper 
ature and In the productions ol 

eld, forest and mine } 

that nations were intended to 
terchange these products one 
vith another. Eacl } 

ow tre ‘ A 
temperament nation 
needs the othe W he . 

) ‘ T tort ‘ rurse 
topped. The arteries of com 
merce are clogged, industr 








Concituded on Page 26 
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VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 
BUTT, CLARA, Contralto oe 


Bu _ The announcement of rec ords by this great 
—— English artist was wek ome news to those who 
heard the contralto’s artistic work on her first tour 
of Amenca Her success in her native land and 
on the Continent has been very great 
a fesuval of importance is considered complete 
without Mme Butt's services, while her recitals 
in Enghsh cities invanably attract large throngs 
Mme. Butt, who has toured this country the 
past two seasons, has chosen four fine numbers 
for her first records 
THE BUTT RECORDS 
Abide With Me 
Einah—O Rest in the Lore 
Messiah —He Shall Feed His Flock 
Three Fishers (with Prancforte) 


CALVE, EMMA, Soprano (Kah/ veh) 


There have been many Carmens since the 
days when Calvé first took the world by storm 
with her voice, her beauty, and her wonderful 
acting, but none has quite ever satished the average 
audience hke Emma Calvé 
Emma Calvé, hall Frenc h, half Spanish, is 
descended trom a prosperous and cultured tamily 
She was born in 1864, at Madrid The prema. 
ture death of het father was followed by reverses, 
and the young gu! knew that she must face 8 world 
8 & More serious role than that of a society belle, 
so it was not long before the derk-eyed beauty 
found herself studying under Marches and Puget, and 
Her first important appearance was at Brussels in 1882 
heard Emma Calvé at the 
her début in 1894, and her 
gifts as an actress, her beauty 
once alluring and fascinating 
Ame. Calvé's exquisitely trained voice, always remarkable for 
and emotonal quality, was at its best when her Victor records were 
his great arbst makes records exclusively for the Victor 
THE CALVE RECORDS 
merce —Habanera (Love is Like a Bird) 


o—~Les Tringles des Sistres 
10 Rusucana— Voi 


Se arc ely 


(Sung tn English) 





(with Organ and Pianefort 


bidd 
Mendelssu} 


ca 


she later mad 
as 

Metropolitan Opera House in 
fame spread rapidly 
and magnetic personality, united in pre 





Jn French 
(The Sound of Tambourine) 
\ lo sapete (Santuzza s Aw 
de—Il est dour (He is Kind. He 1» Good) 
tte (2) Le Printemps In French 
ks at Home (Swanee River) dn English 
v Bres:) (Brithant Bird) 
hade Flute obbligate In French 
En (Yonder Mountain) 


MPANARI, GIUSEPPE, Baritone 


Bie 


‘ Charmant oiseau 
<h ante2, ner dorme2 
Le bas dans la montagne 


Scala. Young Campanan was ambitious, however and endeavore 
natutally good voice at every opportunity.” In 1884 he was 
Symphony Orc hestra, and after arriving in Amenca took up vocal 
making his frst appearance as a singer in 1890 
politan, where he remained for many years. 


THE CAMPANARI RECORDS * 


Carmen—Canzone del Toreador 


(Sung im Itelion) 





( Tereade, Song) 


Buet 


i wm us 


Burt 


andel 


Hullab 


arguerite 
New York, where she made 


Her beautiful voice, her remarkable 


Bizet 

In Itatian Mascagni 
In French Massenet 
20unod 

Foster 

Flute obbligato David 


Gounod 
with Dalmores 


Giuseppe Campanan was born in Venice, and in early life played the ‘cello at La 


engaged by the Boston 


He was soon engaged for the Metro- 
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VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 


Caruso’s success is the greatest ever attained 
by an artist in this country. His American engage- 
ments have ® a continuous ovation, the great 
audiences being held spellbound by the exquisite 
refinement, beauty and power of his voice. 

Caruso is a native of Naples and was born in 
1873. When he was a mere boy he sang in the 
churches of Naples, and the beauty of his voice 
arrested the attention of all who heard it. His 
father did not encourage the boy at first, but a few 
years later was persuaded to allow him to take a 
few lessons in singng. The family was very poor, 
however, and Caruso was forced to work as a 
mechanic. This work not being very profitable, he 
began to seriously consider whether he could not make more by singing than he could 
earn by hard work with his hands. 

He was eighteen years old when he met a distinguished baritone singer, who, after 
hearing his voice, decided that he would give Caruso substantial assistance. fle there- 
fore took him to Maestro Vergine, who was captivated by the beauty and punty of his 
voice, and began to give him vocal instructions. 

Caruso made his début in 1894 in Naples, in a now forgotten opeza, L. amico Fran- 
cesco, afterward singing in various Italian cities and in Cairo. A South American en- 
gagement followed, and on his return, after a season in Milan, it was clear that here was 
one of the most promising young tenors ever heard in Italy. Caruso had made a success 
in various countnes of Europe before coming to Amenca in 1903, but it was his per- 
formance of the Duke at the Metropolitan on November 23d of that year which con- 
vinced opera-goers that the greatest of all tenors had arrived. This artist recently finished 
his tenth season in this country and his success was greater than ever before. 

Caruso has made records exclusively for the Victor since 1903, and as the present 
contract with the tenor does not expire until 1933, the public is assured perfect repro- 
ductions of his voice for many years to come 


THE CARUSO RECORDS (Sung in Italian unless otherwise noted) 


Africana—O Paradiso (Oh, Paradise!) 
Agnus Dei—(Lamb of God) Jn Latin 
Aida—Celeste Aida (Heavenly Aida) 
Amor Mio (My Love) (Vocal Waltz) 
Andrea Chenier—Ua di all’ azzurro spazio 


Ave Maria In Latin (Violin obb. by Elman) 
Because Jn French 
Bohéme—lo non ho che una era stanzetta 
Room) (Marcello's Air, Act II) 
Bohéme—Racconto di Rodolfo (Radolph's Narrative) 
Bohéme—Testa adorata (Adored One !) 
Canta pe’ me (Neapolitan Song) 
Carmen—Au de la fleur (Flower Song) 
Carmen—il for che aveviame (Flower § 
Cavalleria Rusticana— Addio alla madre 
Hie Mother) 
Cavallena Rusticana— Brindisi (Drinking Song) 
Cavallena Rusti Sicihana (Thy Lips Like Bernes) 
Cavalleria Rusticana—Siciliana (Harp accompaniment) Mascagni 
ore ‘ngrato (Neapolitan Song) Cordiferro-Cardillo 
Don Pasquale—Serenata—Com ¢ gentil (Soft Beams the Light) Donizety 
Don Sebastan—In terra solo (On Earth Alone) lonizetti 
reams of Long Ago In English Carroll-Caruso 
-légie — Mélode yn French (Violin obb by Elman) Massenet 
Elisir d arnore— Una furtiva lagrima (A Furtive Tear) Donizetti 
Elisir d' amore—Una furtiva lagrima (A Furtive Tear) Act ll Donizetty 
Eternamente (For All Eternity) Mazzoni-Mascheroni 
Faust—Salut demeure (All Hail. Thou Dwelling!) Jn French Gounod 
Favonta—Spirto gentil (Spirit So Fair) Donizetu 
Fenesta che lucive (The Shining Window) (Neapolitan Song) ¥. 
For You Alone Jn English O'Reilly-Geehl 
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ijor Record catalog is the 
jmplete catalog of music 


in all the world 


and tells you exactly what a Victor or Victrola will 
g bring into your home. 


Sed 


It presents to you the most compre- 
hensive list of music ever cataloged. 

It places before you in concise form 
and in alphabetical order the titles of 
thousands of musical compositions, old 
and new. 

It helps you to an easy familiarity with 
the works of all the great composers. 

It enables you to know definitely the 
exact music in the repertoire of the 
world’s greatest artists. 

It gives the synopsis of various operas 


and a brief biography of famous artists 
and composers. 

It contains numerous portraits of noted 
singers, musicians and composers, and 
pictures of scenes from operas. 

It shows you that, no matter what 
music you most enjoy, the Victor or 
Victrola will completely satisfy every 
musical longing. 

It makes clear to you just how easily 
all the music of all the world can be- 
come an entertaining and _ instructive 
part of your everyday life. 


This 378-page book lists more than 5000 Victor Records, and 
is of interest to every one. 
It costs us more than $100,000 every year, 
and we want every music lover to have a 

copy. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly give 


you 


a copy of this great catalog of music; or 
send to us and we will mail you a copy 


free, postage paid. 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Mor = 














Nine 


-Tenths Need 
Pebeco 


Pebeco Tooth Paste is a neces- 
sity for those who have ‘‘acid- 
mouth’’—and it is said they 
are nine-tenths of the people. 
You wili like Pebeco. It is 
keen and refreshing, and it 
cleans the teeth beautifully. 
Even if you are the tenth per- 
son who does not absolutely 
need it, you should use 


"oe 


It is popular with men who know that 

their working efficiency largely depends 

upon the sound, healthy condition of 
their teeth. 


“I'm a Western min 
ing engineer striking 
Pebeco Tooth Paste 
was the best thing 
that ever happened to 
my teeth They were 
fast going back on me 
‘Brown spots’ first ap 
peared Phen came 
tiny cavithe Thank 
to Pebeco, tooth-ills 

! ubled me 


t 


who realize that 
cared for if they 


Women use it, too, 
teeth must be properly 


are to remain beautiful 
Sample Tube and Test Papers Free 


A ten-day trial tube and acid-test papers 
to test your mouth for acid — sent free. 
May we have your name and address? 


LEHN & FINK 
122 William St. 
MAKERS OF PEBECO 


Canadian Office: | Helen St., 


New York 


&3St Montreal 





Newmarket - Somerset 
Height 2° ia Height 2 in. 
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~—with the patent back button shield and 
graduated tie space that let your tie always 
1 5c, two for 25c. 

If your dealer hasn't them, send 75c for six, 
er write for the SLIDEWELL Sityle 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


CARNEGIE TALKS ON WAR AND BUSINESS 


affected, and general business becomes 

depressed. Yes; the world’s trade routes, 

cables, and so on, should be neutralized. 
“Why,” said Mr. Carnegie, “I cannot 


| remember when I have been so heset with 
| requests to help the unemployed. 
| mail delivery to-day were forty-five requests 


In one 


for help. For some time now these requests 
have been averaging about a hundred a 
day; before the war the average was not 
more than ten or twenty a day. Why, Mr. 
Babson, the last man in this room before 


| you came was Mr. Seth Low, endeavoring 


to raise five hundred thousand dollars for 
the unemployed in the city of New York 
alone. Think what the conditions must be 
throughout the nation, as a whole—and yet 
the newspapers talk about the good times! 

“*Mr. Babson, I have had long experience 
and have seen much of business. When 
people are decreasing their expenditures 
and the Government is increasing the taxes 
there are no good times in sight. There will 
be less money spent in New York this 
winter than at any time since the panicky 


| years of 1893-97. 


“Of course the masses do not yet feel the 
but they are the ones who will 
eventually be obliged to pay it. Not only 
have the people less earnings to spend, but 
there is less capital to use. The money 
spent on war is absolutely and irrevocably 
lost. Where several hundred thousand im- 
migrants a year were coming to this country 
from abroad, to be used by us in erecting 
buildings and bridges, in developing rail- 
roads and other public works, this supply 
is now shut off and most of it is lost forever.” 

I then asked Mr. Carnegie for his opin- 
ion on financial conditions and the tendency 
Said he: 

“Of course, owing to the great destruc- 
it would seem as 
though all bonds should go on a new and 
lower level of prices, with a correspondingly 
higher yield. It also seems to me that, so 
long as this war lasts, new issues must be 
sold at lower prices; for certainly very few 
new investment issues can be considered 
safe and seasoned until this war is settled, 
as we ourselves are not yet free from attack. 

“‘Good commercial paper and short-time 
notes may soon be in good demand; but I 
should think that the supply of long-term, 
fixed-interest-rate, taxable investments 
which will tie up one’s money for a long 
period of time—may exe eed the demand for 
some time to come. 

Next, I tried to obtain from Mr. Carnegie 
his opinion about the steel business; but he 
only laughed. Whether he thought I was 
looking for a tip I do not know. At any 

rate I did not press the matter; for I have 


onal that a man cannot give an unbiased 
| opinion regarding an industry in which 


most of his money is invested. He did, 
however, confide to me that he is afraid it is 


| true that some of his friends have got some 


good, juic y war orde Ts. 
“But,” said he, “these are only a frac- 


| tion of what they would have if this hellish 


Moreover, what 
It can never, never be 
regained. No nation can suffer without all 
being injured, and no nation can prosper 


war were not in progress. 


Waat is Lost is Lost 


Then I asked whether business would be 
as soon as there were any signs of 


peace; and he so quickly answered ‘‘ Yes” 


that I wrote in my notes: 


‘There will be a rapid increase in busi- 
ness after the war is over."” Whereupon he 


| looked over my shoulder, scratched out the 


word “rapid” and substituted “healthy” for 
it, adding: ‘‘We must remember, Mr. Bab- 
son, that what is lost is lost for eternity.” 

Mr. Carnegie then referred to the bounti- 
ful crops this country produces each year, 
especially those of this year. Said he: 

“This is a wonderful land in which to 
live, a land where we all are kings. I re- 
member visiting Emperor William only a 
short time ago, and as I entered the room 
where he and some others were he called 
out: ‘Hello, Carnegie! Weill, we've had 
our twenty-five years of peace, and I shall 
do my best to have twenty-five more.’ 
Then, in introducing me to Lord, Count or 
Prince Somebody or Other, the Emperor 
remarked: ‘Mr. Carnegie does not like 
kings.’ To this I replied: ‘Why shouldn't 
I like kings? I'm a king myself. Any man 
can become a king in America.’”’ 


(Concluded from Page 23) 


This gave me an opportunity to ask Mr. 
Carnegie what I have always wanted to ask 
him—that is, how he made his money. Of 
course I have my ideas; but I wanted to 
hear the answer from him direct. Quick 
as a flash, as though in heated debate, he 
flung back his key to kingship: 

“Concentration!” said he. “‘It has often 
been written that I made my money by 
taking chances—by scrapping machinery, 
even though almost new, for some improved 
invention; but these explanations never 
appealed to me. Before I scrapped any 
machine,” and again the twinkle came into 
his eye, ‘‘I took good care to have working 
models of the new machines set up and 
proved. No, Mr. Babson; the way I made 
my money was by concentrating—doing 
one thing at a time, and trying to do it 
better and more efficiently than anyone 
else. The trouble with most business men 
is that they mix themselves up in too many 
things. There’s nothing in it. 

“The way to succeed is to select some 
definite line of work—however small and 
insignificant it may appear to be—to know 
more about that than anyone else knows, 
and to let outside things alone. I suc- 
ceeded by doing one thing at a ne and 
doing it well. Then after I had accom- 
plished one job—developed a hon om kind 
of rail or angle iron—I would turn to mak- 
ing something else.- Meantime I saved my 
money and kept my health.” 


Mr. Carnegie Likes Germans 


From my talk with Mr. Carnegie I think 
he would agree with a great banker friend 
of mine in New York, who said to me the 
other day: 

““Babson, success comes through three 
things—honesty, education and _ thrift. 
Why is it—when the rule is so simple and 
the path so clearly marked—that so few 
ever reach the goal? Moreover, why is it 
that our schools do not more forcefully em- 
phasize these three fundamentals, instead 
of teac hing so much stuff of minor impor- 
tance?” 

Mr. Carnegie is a very human sort of 
man. He is entirely free from affectation. 
He has lots of fun in him, is very demo- 
cratic, and a jolly good fellow. Moreover, 
though some good person may put some- 
thing over on him once in a while, he is just 
as keen as ever, and still has that bright 
twinkle in his eye; in fact, experience has 
shown me that most men who have made 
their pile instead of inheriting it are a 
pretty good sort of chaps. Most of them 
want you to forget that they have millions, 
even when they have honestly made them. 

I asked Mr. Carnegie what part he 
thought this country, the United States, 
should play in the great movement he has 
in mind and thoroughly believes is even 
now on its way. 

“The United States,” he answered, 

“though happily not a party to the world 
crime now in progress, seems entitled to 
preference as the one to call the nations of 
the world to the consideration of the great- 
est of all blessings—lasting peace.” 

Instead of talking against the Germans, 
as he has been accused of doing, Mr. 
Carnegie said to me: 

“Babson, the German people are a noble 
lot. I know them both in their home land 
and in this land. I have had thousands of 
them at work for me—yes, tens of thou- 
sands. They are industrious, frugal and 
honest. Yes; the Germans are an honest 
race, and I don't believe half the stuff I 
hear about them. Why’’—and then the old 
twinkle came again—‘“‘I’ve made million- 
aires of several of them!” 

Mr. Carnegie is often quoted by the 
pacificists in favor of arbitration as the cure- 
all for everything—as though the world 
could continue in statu quo! Of course his 
wealthy friends, who have everything they 
want, are naturally in favor of the stafus 
quo doctrine, and also some of those who 
are gathering the crumbs from the tables of 
these rich people; but Mr. Carnegie is a 
broader-minded man. In order to obtain 
his true opinion I said: 

“Mr. Carnegie, before real headway can 
be made toward armament reduction, must 
it not be recognized that struggle is inevi- 
table and that the status quo is impossible? 
If so, does not this mean that the solution 
of international conflicts must come 
through removing barriers to racial compe- 
tition, rather than through ignoring these 
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barriers and proposing arbitration as a cure 
after the damage has been done? Are not 
the laws of reward and punishment as appli- 
cable to nations as to individuals, and are not 
the greatest number of the most intelligent 
bound to determine the world’s policies, 
whether they are English, French or Ger- 
man, white, black or yellow? Inshort, could 
this country get on with courts destined to 
hold matters only én statu quo?” 

To this he replied: 

“Perhaps, Mr. Babson, our Thirteen 
Colonies could never have formed a success- 
ful federation had they tried to get on 
without a court to settle their difficulties, or 
without constructive and executive bodies 
to shape and determine policies; but let us 
take one step at a time. - 

After a rather heated argument as to 
whether or not the pacificists are making a 
mistake in talking simply about The Hague 
Court, arbitration, and so on, I tried to ex- 
plain how such talk made Germany and the 
younger nations feel that the typical peace 
movement is only a part of the British 
military system. Mr. Carnegie vigorously 
denied this, and stated that the purpose of 
the pacificists, in talking only about the 
courts and arbitration, is that they believe 
in taking only one step at a time. 

Though Mr. Carnegie admitted that the 
union of the American Colonies, the Italian 
States, the German States, or any existing 
federation, has not been brought about 
through the inauguration of a court only, 
but with the addition of law-making and 
executive bodies, yet he seemed to feel that 
perhaps a federation of nations might be 
made an exception. 

However, Mr. Carnegie’s broadminded- 
ness and true attitude are shown by the 
fact that he took a pad of paper and wrote 
in longhand on it as follows: 

“Tf, however, the Germans have been 
trained to the idea that a Court of Arbitra- 
tion would simply keep matters in statu 
quo, and that, in order to have a federation 
like that of the United States, with legis- 
lative and executive departments as well 
as a judicial department, the proposed fed- 
eration of the world must also have three 
departments, certainly we Americans wish 
all our brother nations to have every ad- 

vantage we have or obtain as we progress. 
We wish to share all our advantages with 
other nations and to give and take with 
them. The chief desire of us Americans is 
to see the whole world prosper.” 


The Neutrality Commission 


Of all the monuments to Mr. Carnegie’s 
name I believe the beautiful building at 
Washington, of the Pan-American Union, 
of which Mr. John Barrett is the able 
director general, will prove to be the 
greatest. I find real statesmen and men of 
affairs unanimous in the conviction that 
this Pan-American Union is the most hope- 
ful movement for world peace which has 
ever been organized. This is most forcibly 
illustrated at the present time; for, while 
The Hague institutions are helpless, this 
Pan-American Union is the seat of the most 
hopeful conferences regarding the neutral- 
ization of the seas and similar questions. 

Here the official representativesof twenty- 
one nations are constantly meeting to talk 
over these great international questions; in 
fact, they have already appointed a Neu- 
trality Commission. 

The Neutrality Commission may lead to 
the formation of a commercial alliance 
which will assure every country that it will 
be protected in what it gets by fair competi- 
tive methods, so long as it can hold such 
trade through similar competitive methods. 
This does not mean that nations will be pro- 
tected in holding trade and markets simply 
because they now have them, but that such 
trade and markets will not be taken away 
from them through the erection of artificial 
barriers or through military aggression. 

Such a commercial alliance will satisfy 
Germany, since it will enable German bank- 
ers and manufacturers to know that, after 
they develop foreign markets, those mar- 
kets cannot be taken away from them ex- 
cept as competitors make better goods for 
the same money, or the same goods for less 
money. Furthermore, such an alliance 
should be satisfactory to England, as it 
would enable her safely to reduce her ex- 
penditures on armament, as her ships would 
then be under the protection of the United 
Navies of the World. 
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HARD TIMES FOR AMERICAN § 
CHARITIES=By Corinne Lowe 


AURICE LEVINSKY, aged nine, for 

some time in the habit of depositing 
his own and his family’s savings in the 
College Settlement’s bank, laid on the desk 
omy November night two pennies moistened 
by the jealous grasp of a grimy palm. 

Not so much as usual, *M: aurice,” com- 
daa the settlement worker as she re- 
corded these dampened offerings in the 
account book the small depositor now 
handed over to her. 

“Naw,” said he. “Pop he works by 
pants, but he ain't got no work; and de 
pape’ mill dat Rachel was in stopped—and 
if it wasn’t for me sellin’ pape’s and me 
mudder’s stayin by de T ‘rust Buildin’ we 
wouldn’t have nawthin’! 

Maurice Latasier s dwindled savings 
are only an index to conditions that—says 
one of the officials of the College Settle- 
ment’s bank—are bound to result in a 1 arge 
shrinkage in the customary deposits by the 
thrifty. 

These conditions are reflected in the sta- 
tistics of many of the leading charity or- 
ganizations of our two | irgest Eastern 

cities, and they convince us that, not only 

in Europe but in America as well, War is 
painting her great canvas of poverty and 
hards ship. 

The statistics that whistle in bleakly 
from the outposts of charity may well begin 
with the following: In the city of New 
York the four largest relief associations re- 
port three thousand more families under 
their care during the months of April, May, 
June, July and August than during the 
same monthsof the previous year. Through- 
out July, August and September of last 
year seven hundred and ninety-seven more 
men were sheltered at the Municipal Lodg- 
ing House of that city than during the same 
months of 1913. And the al: irming increase 
of over a hundred per cent of homeless 
cases is ascertained by a comparison of the 
record of the Joint Application Bureau of the 
same city for October, 1913, with October 
of last year. 

If. indeed, we are content to centralize 
on the budget of the Charity Organization 
Society, of New York, we find sufficient 
food for thought. On the first day of Oc- 
tober, 1914, the number of different fam- 
ilies under the care of that society was 2419 
as compared with the 1540 recorded for the 
same day of the preceding year. During 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1914, 
the books of the organization show an 
increase of twenty-three per cent in the 
average number of families looked out for 
each month. 


Our War Victims 


We cannot, however, limit ourselves to 
this special institution. Unfortunately 
others of the same character produce sim- 
ilar discouraging groups of figures. The 
Society for Organizing Charity, in Phila- 
delphia, for example, admits during the 
months of July and August an unprece- 
dented increase of seventy-five per cent in 
new applications. 

True, this dwindled to thirty-three per 
cent in September and October; yet any 
permanent satisfaction in this decline is 
forbidden by the fact that January, Febru- 
ary and March are the months that bring 
the great volume of charity work to every 
organization. 

That the peak of the industrial disturb- 
ance is followed only after some months by 
the peak of charity disbursement—a truth 
borne out by the memory that in the winter 
of 1907-1908 the charities were helping 
those wrecked in the panic of 1906-1907 
is explained by the reluctance of the aver- 
age victim of hard times to appeal to any 
organization until he has e xhausted his mar- 
gin of savings and every resource of friend 
and relative. 

Nevertheless, there are certain social or- 
ganizations which are extremely sensitive 
to financial conditions, and these will tell 
you that our poor and those just above them 
are already in the fell clutch of circum- 
stances. Unemployment—some of it due 
to the national readjustments of last winter 
and much of it to the suppressed indus- 
tries in the track of the war—is throwing 
its slides of poverty, wrecked homes and 


desperate hardship on the canvas of Amer- 
ican life. Our own victims of the war are 
already with us. 

That unemployment is the greatest con- 
tributory factor in the poverty of the 
present year is asserted by the charity or- 
ganizations and by any number of private 
agencies. The Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, of the city of 
New York, in the autumn reported fifty per 
cent more unemployment as a feature of 
appeal; the Salvation Army Employment 
Agency admitted the same ratio of increase, 
and a concluding word of proof was spoken 
by the head of one of New York’s employ- 
ment agencies for women and girls. 

“In October, 1913,” said this woman, 
“‘we had ninety-six calls for aid and were 
able to place forty-seven. In October of this 
year [1914) we had four hundred and nine 
calls for aid and were able to place only 
forty-three. The situation has been des- 
perate. Every morning I dreaded going 
down to meet those rows of anxious women, 
patiently waiting for the boon of work 
work of any kind at any price. At last 
some people I know offered to pay fifty 
cents a day for sewing on garments for the 
Belgian Relief Fund. Naturally, at such 
pay, we expected at the most ten or twelve 
applicants. What was our dismay, then, 
to find on the first day of the offer forty- 
seven women lined up for the privilege of 
making that fifty cents!" 


A Mile From Home 


Those who are accustomed to limit their 
observations to Fifth Avenue will find it 
hard to reconcile tales of such need with all 
the old familiar assurances of wealth. There 
ire the same shop windows, filled, like Ali 
Baba’s cave, with glittering hoards of 
velvet and fur and tinseled embroidery; 
through the half-drawn curtains of the 
smart hotels and restaurants snowy naper) 
and gilded chairs beckon to the same costly 
delights; sleek limousines, with an in- 
terested and blanketed bulldog peering 
curiously from the windows, accept the 
challenge of the winter sun; and every- 
where there are men, women and children 
secure in the old saucy luxuries of apparel. 

It is hard, indeed, to realize, as one keeps 
in this orbit of pomp, that thousands of 
stenographers are out of work in the city of 
New York; that the families of hundreds 
of longshoremen are suffering from the 
paralyzed shipping of the last few months; 
that at this very moment some little mes- 
senger girl in a department store may be 
getting the blue envelope which removes 
the only support of a family; and that in 
many tenements the artificial flowers made 
by children’s nimble fingers are the only 
exchange for bread and rent. 

Let, however, the man who never steps 
farther east than Gramercy Park, or farther 
south than Washington Square North, ac- 
company the investigator of the New York 
Association for the Improvement of the 
Poor, and he will realize to the full some of 
the extra burdens the war has laid on the 
people of the United States. To do this 
he need go no farther than the tenement 
down near Avenue A which is inhabited 
by Angelo Donnatti, his wife, and his ten 
children. 

A year ago Angelo was a pipe layer, mak- 
ing perhaps two dollars a day. Even then 
those ten children paid for the privilege of 
their existence by work. Now that hard 
times have come and Angelo has no job, his 
children manage by steady labor to make 
the eighty cents a day which keeps the 
family. 

As you enter the room the grave, café- 
au-lait little girls keep their eyes close on 
the table round which the ten children all 
sit—a table whose bright flecks of red and 
yellow and purple mock the dingy room 
with its one gas jet and its solitary window. 
Antonio, however, welcomes a diversion; 
and as the door opens he turns on the in- 
truder blue eyes so sweet and wondering 
that a little pain shoots all through you. 

Antonio is only three years old and he 
does not know anything about the war or 
industrial depression. He does not even 
realize that he is an economic factor. Al! he 
really does understand is that almost the 





first thing he can remember is the colored 
bit they put into his hand, and that now he 
gets very tired sitting so long in one place 
and making those pretty flowers. 

““He maka them fasta,” said his mother 
proudly; and with that Antonio's attention 
ts recalled to the function for which he is 
placed here on earth, and those — and 

wondering eyes fall again on the big aed | 
rose from which you distracted them. 


If he cares to go farther the investigator | | 
| 


from Fifth Avenue may peep in at one of 
those dark basement tenements, where the 
cold and damp seem to creep out at you 
from the walls and broken furniture. Here 
in this rayless spot a dark-faced Italian 
woman lies on the bed beside her new-born 
baby. 
house, and as the sick woman moar 
bed her husband sits beside her. For days 
this man has been looking for the work of 
which the war deprived him when it closed 
the warehouse in which he was employed; 
and now nothing can touch that solemn, 
brooding silence of his face. 

In the Bowery Corps, 
long maintained, the Salvation Army found 
another victim of the lean years. 
— of the family had been, until the out- 
break of the war, a pipe layer at a decent 

wage. Loss of work had stripped him of 
everything, and when the officer entered 
the tenement she found the mother— a girl 
of twenty-five—and her five children 
grouped in a room from which everything, 
even to the mattress on the bed, had been 
sold in order to delay that hateful day when 
the charities must be sought. 

The only food in the house was three 
loaves of bread which had been contributed 
by the neighbors, 
hard that they had to be soaked in water 
before eating. To the five ragged children, 
mocked by the tattered colored newspaper 
supplement of Santa and his pack which 
had been hung on the wall, there remained 
yet, however, one bit of human cheer. It 
was a gaunt, staring-eyed pussy cat; and 
to anyone who ever saw it the text of pov- 
erty must always be written by the vision 
of the small boy sitting there on that cover- 
less bed with the frightened cat in his arms. 


Lowered Standards of Living 


Of course these are all cases of poverty 
that have been merely deepened by the 
outbreak of the war and by our own indus- 
trial upheaval of 1913. They are 
with us; and, though their familiarity can 
never dim our sympathy and interest, we 
are likely to be more impressed by the des- 
titution last autumn has brought on people 
with higher standards of living. To observe 
this phase of the situation we have only to 
stand for a little while by the side of Cap- 
tain Derby, head of the Salvation Army's 
Employment Agency, 
Street, 

The first of the battered file of men and 
women who approach the railing is a young 
fellow of twenty-three, respectably dressed 
but very gaunt, and holding rather faintly 
to the railing that separates him from the 
officer. 

“I want work—any 
what it pays,” you hear him say in a husky 
voice; and from that moment you follow 
every word of his narrative. 

Several months ago he and his father and 
mother, two brothers and a sister had lived 
in Schenectady, where all save the mother 
had been employed in a large manufacturing 
company. He himself was a coil maker 
earning four dollars a day, and, together 
with the rest of the family, had kept up a 
pleasant home, which left little saved for 
the rainy day. 

Through the mist of this rainy day you 
see beyond to that pleasant home—cheer- 
ful rugs and pictures, music in the evenings, 
and all that. You understand just how 
firm was his belief in a future that would 
continue the cheerful rugs and 
and music in the evening. You realize the 
bewilderment that came last fall, when the 
manufacuring company turned away, among 
thousands of other men, this boy, his father 
and his two brothers. 


work—no matter 


The sister was the only member of the 


household who had retained her position, 
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“Oh, Yes! 
I’ve Seen That Fellow’s | 
Advertisements For Years” 


Men who buy thei ir cigars from me know 
that they have the ‘inside track" in cigar 
buying. They know they are buying cigars 
that suit them at about half what they would 
have to pay at a retail store. 


So they pass them out occa- 
sionally. And: when the cigar 
is complimented they explain 
that it “is the Shivers Panatela, 
made by Shivers, the man in 
Philadelphia who sells his cigars 
direct from his factory, you 
know.’ 


And in nearly every case the 
other man says: “Why, sure, I 
know whom you mean,” etc. 

Tle has seen my advertisements, 
but somehow he never has ordered 
my cigars. 


I wonder why not. Does he 
advertisements 
he read my 
in blackface type? 


read the 


through? Does 


otter, set 


MY OFFER is: I will, upon request, 
send filty Shivers’ Panatelas, on ap- 
proval, to « reader of The Saturday 
Evening Post, express prepaid. He 
may smoke ten cigars and return the 
remaining forty at my expense and no 
charge for the ten smoked if he is not 
pleased with them; if he is pleased 
with them and keeps them he agrees 
to remit the price, $2.50, within ten 
days 

Are you one of the men who have 
never ordered ? 

I make my Panatela with Genuine, 
Cuban Grown, Havana Tobacco. The 
filler is ali Havana, long leaf. The 
wrapper is Sumatra. The cigar is 
rolled by hand by skilled adult male ee | 
cigarmakers. It has all the bouquet of , 
Havana, ail the 
burning quality 

“Ruse it ss 
cigar 

You can't lose by trying them. You 
dont pay out a cent for cigars or ex- 
press charges until you are sure you 
are pleased and then you pay only for 
the cigars. | prepay all shipments. 

Since 


uniformity and free 
of the hand -made 
a hand-made Havana 





I seti 
direct, my prices are 
low. As i have suid -—-abx 


and sell 
very 


by the box 
ol course, 
mut half, 

The cigars will sell themselves if 
you give them half a chance 





Shivers’ 
Panatela 
EXACT SIZk 
AND SHAPE 


In ordering, please use business sta- 
tienery or give reference and state 
whether you prefer mild, medium or 
etrong Cigars. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Stop Cheating Yourself | 

It’s absurd to risk the perma- 
(or 
eventhe neat- 


nency 


\ ness) of your 
records for 
the sake of 
the pitiful 
savings you 
can make by 
using poor 
carbon paper. 


TRADE 


TIOPY 


MARK 


CARBON PAPER 


never fades. It gives (in black or blue) copies 
hat will be legible for all time. Its smooth 
surface makes all the letters on a page 
evenly distinct It is really economical be 
ause one sheet is good for 100 letters and 20 
copies can be made at one writing 


Send for FREE Sheet of MultiKopy 
F_S. WEBSTER CO. , 335 Congress St., BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Makers of Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 





If coming to New York 
m Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 


THe CLENDENING, 190 W. 103 &., Rew York | 
slect, Home-like, Economical. Suites of Parlo 
+ troom, Private Math for twe ; persons $2.00 daily” 
W rite for des riptiwe booklet G with fine map of city 


A Fortune to the Inventor 

who reade and Areds it, is the possible worth of the 

book we send for 6 cents postage. Write us at once 
B.8.24 B. LACEY, Dept. 4. WASHINGTON, D. C 








| answers that gentleman genially 
| thing we do for a man who comes here like 


country. 
| soup 


| York, 
| which the paper and string in which you 


| therefore, 
| lever for the young man from Schenectady 


| to get inside, I met a young fellow, 
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and her earnings as a stenographer were 
now reduced to one-half. On this dwindled 
income she was managing to support her 
parents until the coming of the better day; 
| and meantime the brothers had to fend for 


themselves. 


This young man, failing to get any kind 


| of work in Schenectady, had walked all the 


way to New York. When he reached the 
city he was without a cent and without any 
nourishment other than that of memory. 
Before the first day’s search for work in the 
metropolis had ended he realized that the 
land of desire is not the land of fulfillment. 
That first night he sought shelter in the 
municipal lodging house. 

After two more days of seeking work and 


| two more nights spent in the lodging house, 
| he had turned up here at this employment 


agency, articulate with the sufferings of his 
class—a refugee dispossessed of home and 
income as inexorably as any young Belgian 
workman. 

“What are you going to do with him?” 
you ask of the adjutant who is standing at 
your side, 

“Feed him down in our soup kitchen,” 
“first 


that. Look at him! Poorchap! He hasn’t 
had a bite since that sandwic h at the lodg- 
ing house last night.” 

“And then what will you do?” 

“Try to get him a job, of course. If we 
fail here we may be able to place him in the 
country on a dairy farm or something of 
the kind. And then, if that can’t be done, 
there are our industrial homes.” 

The Salvation Army is very busy these 
days. With its right hand it is stretching 
forth to foreign shores and is converting 
all kinds of old garments into surgical dress- 
ings; and with its left hand it is striving to 
relieve the increased poverty in our own 
Meantime its eating houses and 
nouses and industrial homes are 
crowded with applicants. 


The Industrial Homes 


These industrial homes of the a a 
of which there are twelve in Greater 
provide an ingenious scheme ol 


send your donation to the Army, or the old 


| alarm clock of your garret, at once be- 


comes a job for the homeless man. Work 


| on making old lamps into new is exchanged 


for food and lodging and whatever surplus 
of money is deserved. Quite obviously, 
the industrial home is an ideal 


and for all his kind. 

Another organization that had its hands 
full last autumn was the keen-witted Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. The main endeavor of this society is 

to get people on their feet, to find them 
some kind of a job. This winter, however, 
the society finds, in spite of its well- 
established relations with employers all over 
the city of New York and in the country, a 
very great discrepancy between aim and 
accomplishment. It simply cannot find 
enough jobs to go round, and in the mean- 


| time it has to carry its burden of actual 


support. : 
Lately this association played Harun-al- 
Rashid, and an illuminating survey of the 


| labor situation is afforded by a talk with 


a young who had had first-hand 
experience. 

“T dressed myself up in a sweater, a 
three-day beard and a cap pulled down 


over my eyes,” said this young man. 


man 


| Then I got up at six o'clock in the morn- 
| ing and proceeded to hunt for a job. 


The 
first place I struck was a big food manu- 
factory that had advertised for some help. 
How many applicants do you suppose I 
counted ? 

“Why, two hundred and twenty-eight 


| as hopeless and numbed a set of chaps as 


I had ever seen. There they waited, on 
this cold November morning, for at least 
two hours—until a foreman came along and 
picked out a few 

“The next place I moved on to was a 
warehouse, where there were just about 
the same number of men. Here, as I tried 
very 
well dressed and good looking, who told me 
| that he had been hunting work for three 

months—ever since his house closed down 
and he lost his position as elevator man. 
He had a wife and five children, and now 
the last penny of his savings had been swept 
away. 
“As we both tried to get to the man in- 
side a snip of a boy, with a cigarette in his 
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mouth, cocked his eye at us and said: ‘ That 
job’s taken. Get along out of here!’ The 
man turned to me and said: ‘I’ve been 
standing that sort of treatment for the 
last three months. I tell you it just about 
takes the heart out of a man.’ 

“Afterward I told the fellow who I 
was, and now I’m trying to get a place 
for him.” 

When war cut off much of the traffic be- 
tween America and Europe it threw out of 
work hundreds of longshoremen whose fam- 
ilies must now be carried along by the 
charity organizations. Couple to this the 
work thrown on the society by the fact that 
many reservists have left their families be- 
hind them, and you possess a good-sized 
clue to the magnitude of the home charities’ 
war burden. 

The grim tales of hardship in the city 
have their fainter echoes in the various 
small towns throughout the East, particu- 
larly in those where manufacturing interests 
are predominant. An example of this is 
found in a place we shall call Cambersville, 
lying in the broad and beautiful Cumber- 
land Valley. 

Before the outbreak of the war Cam- 
bersville was often referred to as having 
solved the delicate problem of labor and 
capital. Its six or seven manufactories 
flew the smoke flags of constant industry. 
Its products, its threshing machines and 
agricultural implements— perhaps half of 
which went to the European consumer 
employed hundreds of men. The working- 
man owned his own home and often pos- 
sessed a little stock in the company for 
which he worked. 

Naturally enough, the war pressed heavily 
on Cambersville. Deprived of its foreign 
trade and doubtless affected by our own 
national readjustments, the manufactories 
reduced their forces, both office and shop, 
in some cases to half the capacity. As 
a result, the Home Relief Association finds 
a very heavy pressure of demand. Old 
clothes are wanted and coal is wanted, and 
shoes are needed so badly that many people 
are unable to send their children to school 
because they are barefooted. 

Hover about that portal of justice, the 
squire’s office, and you are likely to see 
a warpec figure in a shawl, with a small 
shamefaced child, confronting the person 
of the law. 

“Why don’t I send her to school?”’ cries 
the woman bitterly. ‘Look at them feet 
and you'll see!” And then, as the small girl 
begins to cry at the judicial inspection of 
those patches of pink showing between 
occasional bits of leather: “I ain’t gona 
let her go like that. There, arrest me if you 
want—I don’t keer! Her pop ain't had a 
stroke of work since the works closed; and 
the washin’ I’ve been doin’ stopped, be- 
cause the women, they’re too savin’ to give 
it out.” 


The Shivering Consumptives 


The Relief Association of the town re- 
nage the last of November, that it had 
ess money than usual, and ascribed this 
falling-off to the fact that many Cambers- 
ville families in moderate circumstances 
had been affected by the crippled industries. 
Certainly, however, there has been no lack 
of that widespread emotional phase of 
charity which is dedicated to the Belgian 
relief. The women of the Civic Club did 
intensive knitting and sent off a big box of 
clothing for the relief ship; one of the 
Sunday-schools contributed seventy-eight 
brand-new garments to the needy in other 
lands; and for the Christmas of homeless 
little Belgian girls perhaps one hundred 
dolls engaged passage on the next boat. 

Giving was in the air; and if you met 
ten-year-old Tommy Jones on the street he 
was apt to tell you, with the pride of con- 
scious austerity: “I’m givin’ up my money 
for the movies every Saturday to go to the 
Belgian kids.” ‘And I’m givin’ up all the 
money I make by rakin’ leaves,”’ adds his 
chum, Billy Williams. “‘I make mine by 
breakin’ my bread in small pieces,” pipes up 
the last boy of the group, as one who felt 
that flesh could get no nearer to the mar- 
tyr’s crown. 

Only a few miles from Cambersville is 
the Mont Alto Tuberculosis Sanatorium. 
All who have ever been to that institution 
realize how the numbing winds sweep down 
from the leaf-stripped mountains, shake 
the pine shacks and mock at fleecy blankets. 
They realize what it means to receive 
health at the hands of hardship and how 
great is the suffering endured by those he- 
roic men, women and children, separated 
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from their families and disheartened by 
months of weakness. 

It is, indeed, very hard to be a little Bel- 
gian girl without home and without family; 
but surely it is almost as bad to be nine- 
year-old Nancy Brown, with tuberculosis, 
spending Christmas in this wind-swept 
mountain battlefield, far away from home 
and family; and, above all, to be without 
sufficient clothing to keep you warm. Yet 
Nancy Brown is only one of many. Here in 
Pennsylvania’s state sanatorium for the 
poor, the Episcopal rector will tell you, there 
are men and women and children who need 
shoes and warm clothing. 

Somewhat different conditions are ob- 
served in that charming New Jersey town 
which you see at night, set amid the firefly 
lights on the other side of the Hudson. This 
town has no plumes of sooty smoke to dis- 
figure its leafy terraces, its placid homes, 
and its wide, tree-guarded streets. It is 
purely a residential town, and for this rea- 
son you do not observe the poverty that 
comes from closed industries. 

Here, however, are the cases of distress 
that arise purely from retrenchments in the 
expenditures of the well-to-do families. 
Boarding houses are filled with those who 
feel that they can no longer afford to keep 
up their homes; and these revised domestic 
arrangements have resulted in the dis- 
charge of hundreds of chauffeurs, laun- 
dresses, gardeners, cooks, and even furnace 
men. Builders, of whom there are many in 
this town, are suffering particularly because 
of the fact that last winter’s industrial de- 
pression has left with them a legacy of debt. 


Home Charities Crippled 


In this charming little neighbor of the 
city of New York you find the same generous 
response to the appeal of foreign sufferers 
that you do in Cambersville. The Elks, for 
instance, have donated the use of their club 
room one day of the week, and hither come 
women from all over the town, ready either 
to sew or to give the work to needy people 
of the place. As for local charities, the hos- 
pital has decided this year to abandon the 
regular Charity Ball, and has asked from 
its accustomed patrons a donation of one- 
half of the price of the ball ticket. Just how 
this scheme has turned out has not yet 
been revealed, but it is safe to say that 
the prevailing retrenchments will tinge the 
home charities. 

When, indeed, we come to a considera- 
tion of the resources of the charities that, 
after Christmas, will be obliged to prop up 
the greatest amount of poverty in our his- 
tory, we find a unanimous acknowledg- 
ment of difficulties. We are having more 
work; we expect still more; and our con- 
tributions are not increasing in proportion 
to the demands. 

All this is mirrored in the appeal gotten 
out by the Society for Organizing Charity, 
of Philadelphia, last autumn, and sent to 
more than eleven thousand people. 

“More than fifty thousand needy per- 
sons,” says this letter, “‘were helped by us 
in manifold ways last year. Apparently we 
must befriend a larger number this year. 
How can we do it? Our treasury is over- 
drawn. We are twenty-eight thousand dol- 
lars in debt. We cannot borrow any more 
money. Contributions have been turned 
from us to European relief work. Shall 
we turn people away? Shall we close the 
Wayfarers’ Lodge? Shall we leave the 
homeless and friendless without shelter and 
without food?” 

These appeals were sent out on Novem- 
ber twelfth and thirteenth, and up to the 
sixteenth of the same month but sixty- 
three responses, with a total inclosure of 
$415.50, had been received by the organiza- 
tion. True, this report is as good as that of 
the previous year; but, in the face of all the 
accumulated poverty, the officers admit 
discouragement. 

As a direct result of contributions out- 
paced by demands, this society has already 
been obliged to cut down a few benevo- 
lences. Evidence of this is found at the 
tuberculosis dispensaries of Philadelphia, 
where they will tell you that the Society 
for Organizing Charity can no longer as- 
sume responsibility for railroad fares to the 
state sanatorium at Mont Alto, except in 
those cases that have been sent direct hy 
the organization. 

“Naturally,” comments the physician in 
charge of one of these dispensaries, “this 
curtailment is most discouraging. John 
Smith, who has been too ill to work for 
months, and who has five or six little chil- 
dren dependent on him, cannot possibly 





get enough money to take him on his jour- 
ney to renewed health and efficiency. Un- 
less, indeed, we can get some help from the 
State Board of Health, I can see no way out 
of the difficulty.” 

In the city of New York the charities 
steer an equally troubled course. The 
United Hebrew Charities Society admitted 
last autumn that it expected a deficit and 
had already been obliged to take ten per 
cent from its monthly allotment of rent 
this, too, in spite of the fact that practically 
all the members of the staff of this organiza- 
tion have voluntarily given up ten per cent 
of their salaries. 

The Children’s Aid Society reported that, 
as against an increase of from ten to 
twenty-five per cent of work, there was a de- 
crease of the same percentage in contribu- 
tions. In the same breath one laments the 
fact that the New York Kindergarten As- 
sociation, which in 1913 was represented 
by thirty-three different groups, each one of 
which supported a kindergarten for needy 
children, was in the fall of 1914 reduced to 
twenty-six groups and as many kinder- 
gartens. 

Of course, if you say “seven kindergar- 
tens less” it does not have a very ominous 
sound. Nevertheless, if you were one of 
the three hundred and fifty children whom 
this decrease affects you would realize ex- 
actly what it meant. 

Suppose, for instance, you are Mary 
O'Flaherty, whose father lost his eleven- 
dollars-a-week job in a garage almost as 
soon as the war broke out; suppose the 
tenement where you live has no fire, and 
that the kindergarten which has been cut 
off from you represents a nice, bright, cozy 
spot, with a teacher and books, and pleas- 
ant colored paper to work with; suppose 
you now have to find your only fun on the 
cold, dirty street; and suppose, last of all, 
you do not now get the milk and crackers 
given out at eleven o'clock in every one of 
these kindergartens run by the New York 
Association. If you can suppose all that, 
you can see exactly how only seven less 
takes away all the comfort and rapture 
from the lives of three hundred and fifty 
children. 

If, however, you do not possess the par- 
ticular talent for getting over the boundary 
of your well-warmed and well-fed life, it 
would be well to go down and see the chil- 
dren of one of these kindergartens at the 
time when they are getting their crackers 
and nice, rich milk. Rivet your attention 
on that small ragged scrap of tow hair and 
blue eyes as she reaches out famished hands 
for the offering. 

‘Bless her! It’s probably the only food 
she gets!”’ remarks the teacher. 

And then you will understand. 


College Settlements Handicapped 


The Settlements, too—those homes for 
the poor, which bring warmth and comfort, 
dancing and games, nursing and advice, 
which brighten thousands of lives— are feel- 
ing the pinch of lessened contributions. The 
organizing secretary of the College Settle- 
ment reports, for instance, that one college 
for women, which has always given to its 
support, this year withdrew its customary 
gift because of the pressure of foreign char- 
ity. Other schools were obliged to give 
up the customary contribution because of 
limited enrollment. 

One of those minute instances that help 
us to visualize large events is afforded by 
the rummage sale which the College Set- 
tlement at Front and Lombard Streets, 
Philadelphia, is in the habit of giving each 
autumn. In endeavoring to collect from the 
usual source of supplies the gleaner found 
a decided shortage in the harvest of old 
chafing dishes, boudoir caps, molasses 
pitchers and dilapidated garments. 

“We'll only get about a fourth of what we 
got last year,” said she ruefully. “‘Every- 
where I go they tell me they have just sent 
away everything to the Belgian Relief 
Fund. It’s a shame too; for, aside from 
the littke money we made toward our sup- 
port, the things gave so much pleasure to 
the poor. Why, last year Rosa Canotti 
strutted round all day in the boudoir cap 
she bought ‘off of us.’” 

Some hospitals have been crippled by 
the deficits resulting from curtailed con- 
tributions, a fact that has a very appre- 
ciable poignancy in view of the increased 
sickness which comes from a poverty too 
intense to permit normal standards of liv- 
ing. An example of cramped resources in 
this field is shown by the case of a young 
bookkeeper who applied lately for entrance 
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into one of the free wards of a large New 
York hospital. 

The girl had been ill and out of work for 
months; she had no family to whom she 
could appeal, and she had not a single 
friend in position to help her. Neverthe- 
less, because she appeared to be of a better 
class than most of the applicants the offi- 
cial who admitted her demanded a prelim- 
inary weekly payment of a sum that repre- 
sented more than two dollars a day. She 
protested that she could not pay and was 
admitted to the ward. Here there were not 
enough nurses to minister to the dozens of 
patients, and during the night some of the 
inmates would cry for hours before they 
could secure the attention of a nurse. The 
food was wretched and often there were not 
enough teaspoons to go round. 

In spite of all this the official continued 
to visit the young bookkeeper and demand 
that she find a way to pay that weekly bill. 
When finally questioned by the kindly phy- 
sician who had sent the girl, the official 
justified himself by saying the hospital was 
so poor that it could not possibly neglect 
any means of getting money. 

If you go to one of the large New York 
charities very possibly you may be dis- 
missed with the click of a statistic. To un- 
derstand the real mark that decreased 
subscriptions have made on our charities, we 
must get the word of one of the social work- 
ers who deals with them. This is supplied 
by a worker in one of the big department 
stores. 

**Some time ago,” said she, “I tried to 
draw the attention ofa certain big organiza- 
tion to the home of a little messenger girl, 
whose father had been sick for years and 
whose mother had recently been obliged to 
give up work because of chronic rheuma- 
tism. The investigator for the society 
went down to the home and came back to 
me with the report: ‘Why, they've got pic- 
tures on the wall and new oilcloth on the 
table!’ ‘Of course,’ said 1, ‘and that’s why 
I appealed to you. I want you to help keep 
them there.’ ‘Sorry,’ answered she, ‘but 
we have so little money this year we can 
help only the most desperate cases." 


WHAT 


Steering by Wireless 


NUMBER of ships have recently been 

equipped with wireless direction-find- 
ers, which make possible very exact location 
of any wireless signals within fifty miles. 
A ship so equipped and in touch with any 
shore station can be sure of its position in a 
fog, can steer directly by any wireless dis- 
tress signal from some other vessel, or even 
work out its own latitude and longitude if 
some vessel within fifty miles sends its 
position by wireless. 

The direction from which the wireless 
signals come can be determined with great 
accuracy, but the distance traversed by the 
signals cannot be figured so closely. How- 
ever, with practice a wireless operator can 
make a close approximation to the source of 
any signals within fifty miles of his ship. 

Wires are strung in a triangle, and the di- 
rection of the source of any wireless waves 
is found by gauging the intensity of the 
signals received on each side. 


Oxygen Cakes 


NOLID oxygen, in cakes like soap, easily 
»S turned into oxygen of the gas form, is a 
new substitute for the tanks of compressed 
oxygen used in breathing apparatus for coal 
mine rescues, in the machines for supplying 
oxygen in cases of extreme sickness, and in 
a great many manufacturing processes. 

The cakes of oxygen rapidly turn into the 
gas when placed in contact with water, in 
much the same way that carbide is turned 
into acetylene gas. A pound cake of solid 
oxygen will make more than two cubic feet 
of the gas. 


Steam From Electricity 


TEAM made by electricity is just the 

reverse of the ordinary process, for most 
electricity comes from generators turned by 
steam power. The reverse process is much 
simpler and was adopted by a Canadian 
mill that had plenty of electricity but needed 
steam for heating purposes. The electricity 
in this case was, of course, obtained by water 
power. 
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In spite, however, of the curtailed sub 
scriptions to home charities there can be no 
doubt that people are giving as they never 
have given before. Our Anglo-Saxon sensi 
bilities, touched by the suffering on foreign 
shores, have been electrified by an alert- 
ness and ingenuity that is all Yankee. The 
many-faceted charities of the present day 
are well reflected in the words of a certain 
New York business man. 

“In the morning,” says he, “1 get up to 
find a letter from some woman who wants 
me to start a chain of letters, each one repre 
senting a contribution of a dollar to the Bel 
gian Relief Fund, and destined, if there are 
no slips, to reach the sum of forty thousand 
dollars. When I come down to the break 
fast table, ‘Where are you going?’ I say to 
my wife. ‘To work for Mrs. So-and-So,’ 
says she. ‘You know she’s getting together 
a lot of garments and sweaters for the Mid- 
lothian Highlanders.” So off she goes to 
knit something warm for Mr. Campbell and 
Mr. McGregor. 

“When I get to my office I find my 
stenographer knitting between dictations; 
and when I go out to lunch I find my 
best friend looking at my shirtfront. ‘You 
know,’ says he, in a tone full of feeling, 
‘they're giving those to the Salvation 
Army. They make fine abdominal bands.’ 
All together, it's nothing but hand-outs 
across the sea for you and little me— isn't 
it, now?” 

That the intensity of our sympathy for 
European sufferers is likely to prove a 
boomerang which will in time react favor- 
ably on our national charities is, however, 
an opinion expressed by many officials in 
the work. 

“People kind of get in the humor for giv- 
ing,”’ remarks one of them quaintly. 

Meantime, however, the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor is 
using up one of its big donations for an 
educational publicity campaign in the daily 
newspapers, in which it sets forth that ur 
less it receives extraordinary gifts its in- 
come will fall short of the demands made 
on it this winter by a hundred and twenty 
five thousand dollars. 


NEXT ? 


Tubes connected with the electric « ur- 
rent by wires are ‘fitted inside a boiler and 
water is allowed to flow through the tubes 
As the water passes along them the electric 
current jumps through it, meeting sufficient 
resistance to turn the water into steam. 


Automobile Cells 
NDIVIDUAL cells in which automobiles 


may be locked up in public garages are an 
idea that is growing rapidly abroad. The 
owner of a car leases a cell in a garage and 
his car is kept there when not in use, the 
key being kept by theowner. Besides being 
a check on joy rides, the cell system gives the 
car owner a safe storage place for his own 
car supplies. 


An Ambidextrous Failure 


VER since it was proved that in all 

_4 right-handed people the speech center 
of the brain-— the place from which talking 
is controlled—is on the left side of the 
brain, and that in left-handed people it i 
on the right side, there has existed a su 
picion that if a person became ambidex 
trous, or able to use both hands equally 
well, the speech center might be doubled, 
and consequently talking ability might be 
improved. Very elaborate tests have now 
shattered this hope. 

A German specialist obtained the as 
sistance of the school authorities and tried 
it out on nearly three thousand school chil 
dren. After a careful record was taken of 
each child’s hand preference, speec h ability 
and general capability, all the children were 
told to try to use both hands. For man: 
months an effort was made to have all the 
children become ambidextrous. 

At the end of the test all the teachers and 
other observers agreed that, though some 
of the children had succeeded in becoming 
ambidextrous, the effort had worried them 
all, and had shown no advantages manually 
or in speech that in any way recompensed 
for the trouble taken. Consequently the 
scientist has decided that Nature is doing 
pretty well with her own system of left-side 
speech and right-hand preference. 
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tongue would run away with him. What 
he could divulge might be negligible; but 


| there would be those who would adroitly 


and shrewdly try to pump him, and one 
could never tell what might give a clue to 
Malasan’s whereabouts. 

Turning over in his mind occasionally 
these disturbing reflections, Merrill was 


| distinctly alarmed when Babby came out of 


his lethargic deck-chair existence and began 
to manifest an interest in the navigation of 
the vessel. Babby was now frequently 
on the bridge, with an eye to the compass 
and the tale of the log. 

At noon the appearance of Merrill and 
Griscom with sextants led him promptly 
to join them; and he would linger in the 
chart room while the ship’s position was 
being calculated. He even dogged Merrill's 
steps about the bridge one evening when 
the chief officer was taking starsights; and 
it was evident to Merrill that the boy, in 
his sharp way, was learning a thing or two. 
He was no dunce. 

Merrill had finally summoned up his cour- 
age and had voiced to Captain Leech some 
part of his misgivings in regard to Babby 
and Malasan. The old skipper listened in 
silence, an elbow supported inthe palm of one 
hand while he stroked his chin reflectively. 

“Of course I may be quite wrong,”” Mer- 
rill had ended weakly; “but I can't help 
thinking 

“Yes, you can, Merrill. Try it!” the 
captain briefly adjured him. This was the 
extent of his response to the other's care- 
fully phrased argument; but, as though 
some elucidation of his terse injunction 
were necessary, he presently crossed the 
bridge to add: “One can always help 
thinking, Merrill; one just needn’t think.” 

Merrill felt rebuffed. They were within 
a few hours’ steaming of St. Dunstan's 
Point, where the course would be changed 
and the Alethea finally headed for Malasan. 
Once on that northeast track the vessel's 
ultimate destination would be patent. 

Merrill continued te gloom over the sit- 
uation, occasionally relieving himself out- 
spokenly to Griscom, who had begun to 
glimpse the situation as he himself saw it. 
He had ended one of these colloquies with 
the second officer and had started back 
to the bridge when Lo San suddenly ap- 
peared from the lower deck. He waited for 
Merrill to draw near, glanced up and down 
the deck, and then beckoned significantly 
toward the companionway: 

““Wanchee make look see!” 

Merrill, preoccupied, frowned at the 
Chinese steward. 

“Look see what?” 
brusquely. 

Lo San only smiled. 

““Wanchee make look see!”’ he repeated 
mysteriously, and again indicated the 
companionway. 

Merrill was puzzled. 





he demanded 


Then his curiosity 


| prompted him to action. 


“Well, what's it all about?” he grumbled 
as he descended the steps, followed nimbly 
by Lo San. 

The Chinaman led the way into the dining 
saloon, from which, on each side, the offi- 
cers’ staterooms opened. Lo San’s dustpan 


| and broom were in evidence. He had 


stopped his work of bed-making and clean- 
ing to summon the chief officer below. Now 
he paused at the open door of Babby’s 
empty stateroom. 

“Well, I'm looking,” said Merrill, who 
could see only that a meticulous neatness 
and order betokened that Lo San’s minis- 
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Lo San gave a wary glance behind and 
then, with quick, deft movements, began 


to strip back the emg. od laid bedding 
until the mattress was disclosed. Beckon- 


ing Merrill nearer, in his mysterious panto- 
mime he pointed to a slit in one of the 
seams. Slipping his hand into the mattress, 
he drew out and exhibited a folded paper, 
which when opened proved to be an Admir- 
alty chart. 
ferrill’s quick eye was instantly on the 

penciled line traced across it, and the neat 
entries of longitude and latitude. The chart 
indicated with exactitude the course of 
the Alethea up to the preceding noon. He 
gave Lo San a hard, searching look, which 
the Chinaman met with equanimity. 

“Make the bed up again and say noth- 
ing. You savvy!” he commanded sharply. 

“No talkee, Lo San! You savvy?” Mer- 
ril! slipped the chart under his coat and 
hastened to the bridge. 


(Continued from Page 11) 


It was a great stroke of luck. This damn- 
ing piece of evidence, hidden away in the 
mattress, could mean only one thing. Mer- 
rill reflected grimly that he was about to 
give Captain Leech the surprise of his life 

He found the latter in the chart room, 
smoking a long Sumatra cheroot and study- 
ing the pages of the signal-code book. A 
Dutch freighter was passing and had hoisted 
some message that the captain coud not 
quite make out. Merrill produced the chart 
and opened it. 

“Lo San found this in Babcock’s state- 
room.” 

Captain Leech cocked a casual eye over 
the top of the signal-code book at the chart. 
He scanned the incriminating line and the 

yenciled notations made in Babby’s careful 
and. For a moment he lowered the book, 

took the cigar from his mouth, and thought- 

fully blew a long whiff of smoke. 

“Tt was hidden in the mattress,” 
Merrill significantly. 

“Very well, Merrill; have Lo San put 
it back.” He had already resumed his puz- 


added 


zled study of the signal-code book. “Be as 
quick as you can about it, Merrill. I want 


you to come back and tell me what this 
Dutchman off to port is trying to say with 
that string of bunting. Hanged if I can 
make it out! 

Merrill started out of his paralyzed as- 
tonishment to exc laim: 

“Oh! Yes, sir.” He thrust the chart 
angrily under his coat and bolted. ‘That 
Dutchman,” he muttered under his breath, 
“is probably signaling that you're the 
blindest idiot afloat!” 


“He can’t see it—or won't,” declared 
Merrill to Griscom some hours later. There 
were almost tears in the chief officer’s eyes. 
He had been divulging to the second mate 
the tremendous discovery of the forenoon. 
“Tt’s as plain as day! The young scamp’s 
nothing but aspy. That chart tucked away 
in the mattress proves it. If he were plot- 
ting the course for his own amusement 
would he hide it away like that? He's a 
spy—no matter if his uncle is the president 
of the line. That makes the trick all the 
dirtier. Hanged if I’d stand for it! I'd take 
the young scamp back to Singapore by the 
neck and shake him down right in front of 
his uncle. 

“*Company’s orders!’"’ quoted Merrill 
with a bitter laugh. ‘‘‘ Hope to interest the 
boy in the business!’ Bah! Every ship be- 
tween here and Hong-Kong will be put- 
ting into Malasan inside of six weeks. That 
river will be so jammed the Thames will 
look like a deserted backwater in compari- 
son. ‘Company's orders’ and Company's 
nephew be hanged, I say! Is the old man 
actually going to let Malasan be stolen 
from him right before his eyes? It’s been 
the pride, the triumph of his whole career. 

“T can’t make him out, Griscom. What 
if he did have to go back to Singapore and 
tell his best friend to his face that his 
nephew is a blackguard and a sneak? Guess 
old Babcock could stand it better than lose 


Malasan.”” Merrill crossed to the rail and 
spat sav agely over it. “He'll lose Malasan 
all right!’ 


At four bells Merrill, who had the second 
dogwatch, returned to the bridge. The sun 
had descended out of a vast, peaceful sky, 
and flamed like a beacon for a brief mo- 
ment on the edge of the water. A reddish 
golden glow enveloped all the sea in a sort 
of vesper stillness. Even the soft throb of 
the Alethea’s engines seemed subdued in 
the benediction of the moment as day de- 
parted. 

Captain Leech was standing with his 
arms on the rail, his head a little lowered— 
almost wearily bent forward—while he 
watched the ebbing of the sunset glow. He 
was alone on the bridge, except for the silent 
Malay gripping the wheel in his thin, 
brown hands and gazing stolidly at the 
binnacle. 

The old skipper seemed lost in thought; 
he had taken off his cap, and the flaring 
crimson in the west touched with a faint 
glow of color the patriarchal white of his 
hair. For some minutes he did not notice 
Merrill, who mechanically began to pace 
the bridge. 

“‘One would naturally like to give him 
the benefit of the doubt, Merrill,” he ab- 
ruptly announced out of the middle of his 
train of thought. 

“Yes, sir,” snapped Merrill, 
short in his walk. 


stopping 
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“Not at all like his uncle—strange!” 
Captain Leech mused, half aloud. “But 
you don’t know Gideon Babcock, do you?”’ 

And, without waiting for Merrill’s an- 
swer, his eye absently on the dying glow in 
the west, he went on: 

“We came out from Liverpool in the 
same ship nearly fifty years ago, Merrill 
mere lads, bound that we'd go to sea and 
sail all round the world. . . . Done it many 
times since then,’”’ added Captain Leech 
reminiscently, “‘before I settled down in 
this Malay island trade. Gideon eventually 
went back to the land. His was a head for 
shore business; but I kept to the sea. And 
it’s been a sort of partnership between us. 
Every ship he’s built—each bigger than the 
last—he’s intrusted to me, and I’ve never 
failed to bring back a good report of every 
one. And now he’s turned his nephew over 
to me. 

“Heart’s bound up in that lad, Merrill. 
You understand? Nearest thing to a son 
he will ever possess. But the boy’s all 
wrong. . . . Can’t go back and tell Gideon 
that, can I? I’ve been thinking it all out. 
It seems, after all, that there are times 
when the truth will hurt more than help. 
This mischief he’s up to— the whole miser- 
able business has got to remain a secret; 
as though it never had turned up. You 
told anyone, Merrill?”’ 

“Only Griscom.” 

“‘Um-m, well, you two keep it to your- 
selves.” 

“But Malasan ——” 
officer. 

“T’ve been thinking about that,” said 
Captain Leech quietly. “‘ You and Griscom 
keep this other matter quiet. I’ll take care 
of Malasan.” 


interposed the chief 


The Alethea made St. Dunstan’s Light 
about ten o’clock—a red spark flashing at 
intervals out of the blank expanse of the 
tropic night. Captain Leech had remained 
on the bridge until the Alethea came abreast 
of the Point, where the course was to be 
changed for Malasan; but when Merrill ap- 
peared at midnight he was surprised to find 
Captain Leech still at his post. 

A quick glance at the binnacle told him 
that the course had not been altered. The 
needle still marked east-southeast, though 
St. Dunstan’s Light was now flashing far 
astern. An ejaculation of relief escaped 
him; evidently the skipper was going to 
give Malasan a wide berth this trip. Sud- 
denly he felt Captain Leech’s firm grasp on 
his arm drawing him out of earshot of the 
quartermaster. 

“That compass look all right to you, 
Merrill?” 

“Why, yes,”” answered the chief officer. 
“You’ re not going to make Malasan, | 
take it. 

“Oh, we'll make Malasan,” 
captain. 

‘Sailing east-southeast?” 
Merrill, dumfounded. 

““Not so loud, Merrill. Fact is, we are 
not headed east-southeast. That needle’s 
about three points off. I’ve slipped a small 
magnet into the binnacle.” 

Merrill’s jaw dropped in utter astonish- 
ment. 

“Ticklish business, I know,’ went on 
Captain Leech, quite unperturbed. “‘ Maybe 
a prison offense. I don’t care. No one is to 
know but you and Quarles. I’ve explained 
to Griscom; he was on duty at the time. 
You understand, don’t you? We'll hold 
this course to all appearances for the next 
four days; mark the chart accordingly- 
falsify the longitude and latitude to agree. 
It will be all perfectly shipshape and regu- 
lar for the young gentleman to copy down 
on that chart of his just as he likes. Mean- 
time we're really headed east by north, if 
we can trust that compass.” 

“But that won’t make Malasan, 
posed Merrill. 

“Not quite; but during the night, once 
young Babcock is sound asleep, we'll put 
about at right angles—we'll reach for 
Malasan, by Jove!—lay the Alethea over 
as though she were a three-master beating 
to windward in the good old days before 
steam. We'll fetch Malasan in a series of 
zigzags.” 

Merrill grinned as the captain’s 
unfolded itself. 

“* And incidentally run up a coal bill,” he 
reflected aloud, contemplating the extra 
distance to be traveled by those nocturnal 
diagonals. 
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“What's a hun ae ton of coal in a case 
like this? Can’t be helped,” said Captain 
Leech. “’Tain't feasible to throw that 
compass too far out, Our young 
navigator might suddenly wake up to the 
fact that the sun was setting pretty near 
north and want to know why. No; I've 
figured this out quite carefully. We've got 
to reach some land on the map. We'll 
make Malasan—jolly well behindtime, of 
course—but just when our false course on 
the chart shows we're due at Holman’s 
Land.” 

““Holman’s Land!” 

“Precisely. I've figured it out quite care- 
fully; and Holman’s Land will go down on 
young Babcock’s chart as Malasan—four 
days’ steaming east-southeast from St. 
Dunstan's Light.” 

“Do you suppose he has any idea what 
Holman’s Land is really like?” demanded 
Merrill, grinning at the thought of this 
monstrous deception. 

“No; but whoever put him up to this 
job will very likely tell him.’ 

And Merrill perceived, for the first time 
in his life, that Captain Leech was a humor- 
ist at heart. 
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Lounging in his deck chair, rolling in- 
numerable cigarettes, domineering over Lo 
San, who brought him lemon squashes, and 
vainly trying to peruse the first hundred 
pages of one of Trollope’s novels, Babby 
managed to endure the tedium of the next 
three days, quite oblivious of the fact that 
the sun above his head was describing a 
slightly altered arc in its westerly progress, 
and that at night, after he had sought his 
berth, the constellations were all askew as 
the Alethea raced off at a sharp diagonal 
under an increased head of steam. 

He made his visits to the bridge as usual, 
where a stolid, vacant-eyed Malay hour 
after hour held the Alethea unflaggingly 
to a compass that he noted continued 
to point east-southeast; and in the chart 
room, each noon, he observed a new produc- 
tion of that straight, ever-lengthening line 
east-southeast--which marked the 
course. 

And in the privacy of his stateroom, on 
another chart, a similar line lengthened 
daily. It was as plain as day to him now 
what speck of land on the chart that line 
would eventually hit. 

Babby yawned and began to reckon the 
days that would elapse before he would be 
back again in Singapore; and he amused 
himself by contemplating the numerous 
pleasant ways in which one could spend the 
sum of one thousand pounds. 

On the bridge of the Alethea, however, 
the days went to a different tune. The offi- 
cer of the watch was continually giving 
furtive glances at a small compass guard- 
edly taken from his pocket. There was a 
nervous tension in the air, an uneasy alert- 
ness, a vague fear of surprise. 

One night Merrill fairly jumped in his 
boots at the voice of Witherspoon, the sec- 
ond engineer, who had come up out of the 
stokehold, away from the clang of the ma- 
chinery, into the peaceful quiet of the tropic 
night. 

“Say! What sort of circles are you chaps 
trying to put this bloomin’ vessel through?” 
he bawled toward th e bridge. “Trying to 

catch your tail, pussy?” 

Merrill fr: antically motioned to him. 

“Do be quiet!” he hissed. 

Witherspoon, looking up at the gesticu- 
lating figure, slowly scratched his head in 
wonder. 

“*Why should I be quiet?”’ he demanded 
belligerently. ‘‘Afraid I might disturb th e 
dreams of that Beau Brumme ll supercargo? 
Huh! Let me tell you it’s blankety-blank 
hot down in that boiler room, with you 
calling for extra steam at the very dead o’ 
night.” 

“For the love of Mike, Quarles,”” muttered 
Merrill, “‘go down and choke him off!” 
And when the engineer had been quieted 
and coaxed below, the chief officer wiped 
his forehead with a handkerchief and mut- 
tered: ‘This trip can’t end any too soon 
to suit me.” 


vessel's 


mr 

HE Alethea—a week overdue, and with 

somewhat depleted coal bunkers—let 
go her anchors in Singapore Roads. With 
hatchways already open and derricks 
rigged fore and aft, the noisy unloading of 
her cargo was promptly begun. 

Babby, heartily glad that he had tasted 
the last of Lo San’s lemon squashes, re- 
paired at the earliest possible moment 
after a brief, deferential call at his uncle’s 
office—to the café of the Marine Hotel. 
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The first familiar figure to catch his eye 
was Captain von Norden. The little Dutch- 
man was drinking a glass of schnapps on 
the veranda; he beckoned Babby to join 
him. The news of the Alethea’s arrival, 
spreading along the water front, presently 
brought Wolfsohn and Lazinsk to the 
Marine Hotel. To their looks of silent in- 
quiry Babby nodded a portentous affirma- 
tive. 

“‘ And, let me tell you, it’s one fine place 
Malasan! You'd never stumble on that 
river in a million years! We made the 
island early in the morning—screw stop- 
ping was what woke me up. I stuck my 
head out the open port, and there we were 
right offshore—just a white stretch of sand 
edging a big forest—no end or beginning to 
it, it seemed. We steamed along for half an 
hour, and then we struck the river and 
turned in. And what a river!— deep enough 
for the Alethea—fringed on both sides by 
the tallest palms you ever saw, and villages 
scattered all along. Then the natives began 
to come out in their canoes — dozens of "em." 

“But where is it on the chart?” inter- 
rupted Captain von Norden impatiently. 

**Ja! Show us der chardt,” said Laziisk. 

“Show me the thousand!” blithely 
countered Babby. 

He leaned back in his chair and con- 
templated the trio in high humor and 
satisfaction. He tapped his breast pocket 
significantly. 

“Not here! ! Not here!” Wolfsohn warned 
them. ‘“Let’s adjourn upst: uirs. I've got 
the thousand for you, Babby. 

They repaired to Wolfsohn’s rooms, 
Babby meantime resuming his elliptic but 
grandiloquent word picture of the wonders 
of Malasan. 

“You could hide a whole fleet of battle- 
ships up that river. And rubber trees 
the place is simply swamped with 'em!—as 
thick as bristles in a hairbrush.” 

“Ja! Ja! Show us der chardt,” 
ated Lazinsk. 

Babby turned to Wolfsohn. The lat- 
ter drew a packet of bank notes from 
his pocket and tossed itonthetable. Babby 
produced the chart and spread it before 
three pairs of greedy, impatient eyes. 

“There!” he exclaimed, pointing with his 
finger to the terminus of the long penciled 
line. ‘“‘And there’s the longitude and lati- 
tude, set down every day—and the ship's 
run. You couldn't miss it with your eyes 
shut.” 

Captain von Norden started out of his 
chair with a sort of choking, gurglin g cry. 
“Why, that’s Holman’s Land, isn’t it? 
queried Wolfsohn as he peered closer with 

his nearsighted eyes. 

Lazinsk, with open mouth, regarded the 
chart aghast 

“ Holman’: s Land it is,” agreed Babby. 
“And Malasan—the river, you know 
e a right about——— 

Captain von Norden exploded into a 
volley of Dutch profanity; and Wolfsohn, 
with a quick reach of his hand, covered the 
packet of bank notes on the table. 

“Vot you tink we are—eh?” demanded 
Lazinsk, rising wrathfully. “‘ You tink we 
don’d know an island from a—from a — 
Ach! Gott verdammt —— 

Babby stared uncomprehendingly at the 
consternation that had been worked before 
his eyes. 

“Have you all gone crazy?” he de- 
manded. ‘‘That’s where Malasan is, I tell 
you!” 

He lifted his voice above the jargon in 
Dutch and German. Wolfsohn alone was 
coldly and calmly eying him. 

“Dot!” exclaimed Lazinsk, leaning over 
the table menacingly into Babby’s face and 
striking the chart with his forefinger. “‘ Dot 
Malasan? You lie!” 

Babby flushed hotly. 

“T lie, do 1? Why, you old ——” 

“Be quiet— both of you!” Wolfsohn 
sharply interrupted. “They can hear you 
down on the water front.” 

“T won't shut up!” retorted Babby, now 
quivering with anger. “I guess I know 
what I’m talking about. That’s Malasan, 
I tell you. I've been there and I ought to 
know. What's more, I won't have any old 
Teuton calling me 

“Shut up, I tell you!’ Wolfsohn rose 
and glowered at Babby. In the moment of 
silence that followed he coolly replaced the 
packet of bank notes in his pocket. “You 
take that chart back to whoever marked it 
up for you and get out of here. I’m done 
with you. You are certainly the finest com- 
bination of cheek and brass that ever I hope 
to meet. How you ever expected, with a 
thing like that, to swindle three men who 
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know every inch of the South Seas 
Why, you blooming idiot Bah!" He 
broke off in sheer disgust. 

“W hy , any coolie out there on the water 
front knows what Holman’s Land is. Even 
a sea gull wouldn't stay overnight on that 
barren, God-forsaken rock That's all it 
is—a b leak, bare hump of a mountain 
sticking out of the sea; not enough vegeta- 
tion on it to feed a goat! You think you can 
tell us the Alethea put in there? And as 
for rivers! rubber trees!— Ma- 
lay villages! Wolfsohn threw up his 
hi ur ids in complete disgust 

“But I tell you Malasan is there!" reit- 
erated Babby. 

“Oh, run along!” 

“Can’t I believe my own eyes?” stormed 
Babby. Tears of rage had sprung to his 
eyes, but he went vehemently on: “We 
held that course after passing St. Dunstan's 
Light—four days, steady. was on the 
bridge. I saw the ship's position set down 
every noon.” 

A snarl of incredulity escaped from 
Wolfsohn 

“And I had my eye on the compass all 
the time, I tell you! It never swerved once 
from east-southeast. We made just that 
beeline and landed there! Where else could 
we have landed? Charts and compasses 
don't lie!” 

Wolfsohn’s patience, in the face of 
Babby’s frantic persistence, was exhausted 

“You take that chart and your idiotic 
yarn, and clear out. Do you hear? I've 
listened to enough of this! You can’t bol 
ster up any such imbecile, preposterous tale 
Holman’s Land!” 

“ But Malasan is there!’ 
defiant to the last. 
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*shrieked Babby , 


Captain Leech, ashore on a little shop 
ping excursion a couple of days later, 
dropped casually into the office of the 
Orient Trading Company. He found his 
old-time comrade moodily pacing the little 
inner sanctum. 

“Well, Gideon!” he greeted. 

Gideon Babcock sat down wearily and a 
little stiffly at his desk 

‘That boy!”’ he began, and shook his 
head thoughtfully. *“‘Do you know, Jonas, 
I've had to str iighte n him out—over three 
hundred pounds in det 

“You don’t say as 
Leech. 

“We didn’t sling money round like that 
in our day —eh, Jonas?” 

Captain Leech shook his head. 

“And who do you think has been lend- 
ing it to him? Wolfsohn!"’ Gideon Bab- 
cock banged a paper weight down on the | 
desk and got to his feet again. “ Wolf- 
sohn—the old fox! Thought he had the 
boy in a corner. Tried to bribe him to find 
out about that river of yours—Malasan! 
Actually thought the boy would tell!” He 
paused in his indignant stride to confront 
Captain Leech with the enormity of that 
incredible proposal. “ Actually thought that 
boy—a Babcock—would tell him! Think 
of it, | seer 4a 

Captain Leech nodded in sympathetic 
understanding. 

“Why, the youngster may be extravagant 
and headstrong, and all that; but he’s not 
the sort who would stoop to that! Can you 
imayine him revealing to Wolfsohn where 
Malasan is?” 

“Not in a million years!” 
tain Leech 


Words of Wisdom 


HARLEY HANDS, the famous war 

correspondent of the London Daily 
Mail, who has probably covered more cam- 
paigns than any other man alive, did not go 
to the front when the present war first broke 
out. He stayed at his desk a while to help 
organize the special war staff of the Mail; 
then he hiked for France and presently was 
writing the sort of stuff on which his repu- 
tation is based. 

Abort ten days after the British Expedi- 
tionary Force got into action, Hands, on 
his way home, halted one night in front of 
an emergency hospital. The first batch of 
wounded Englishmen to be brought back 
from the Continent had just arrived. A big, 
pushing crowd stood at the doors watching 
the litter bearers carry in the maimed and 
mangled soldiers. Perhaps ten stretchers 
had passed when, from somewhere in the 
crowd behind him, Hands heard a cockney 
voice Say: 

“Well, if you arsk me, Hi says just let 
the bloomin’ thing drop!” 


‘annie Captain 


agreed Cap- 
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Hotel 
Sherman 


Randolph Street at Clark 





Moderate charges for 
luxurious accommodations 
Seven hundred and fifty rooms 
each with bath—at two dol 


lars a day and up. Prices av- 
erage one dollar less per day 
than those of any other hotel 

in America operated on an 
equal plane of excellenc« In 
the heart of the city 

Home of the famous College Inn ; 


RATES AT HOTEL SHERMAN fs 


Single with bath Doubie with bath 







$2.00 $3.50 a 
2.50 400 J 
3.00 or ted 

a 
4.50 6.00 : 
4.00 Suites $5 to $15.00 4 


HOTEL SHERMAN COM?ANY 
Chicago 





Don't ‘Throw Away 


Your Worn Ti Tires” 


years 


x saving 
$50.00 to $200 00 8 year nt 


We Ship On Roproral ees Ss 


epay express an: lr Pr Dureble 
reads 
under a signed foarantee for 5 000 miles witho at 
puncture Ape r garage 


Special Discount ° re 
st pment direct from tactory. 


Btate suse ot tires Don't wait write today. 


THE COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER CO 
221 Goetz Brtties. W. Austin Avenue, Chicag 
1 Gates Building, Denver 


How the World 
Grows Sméller 


NEY 


\AUSTRALIA-In 19 Days 


iW hat a difference between the old fashioned ship with bh. 

\ ninety days to Austraha and the splendid fast 10,000 Tea 
American Steamers of the Sydney Short Line— 
“Sonoma,” “Sierra,” and “Ventura” 
classed 100 Al Licyds — the best route to Honolulu and 
Australia. Round trip Sydney, first cabin, $337 $0 
—Honolulu, $110. Grand Tour of South Seas, 
including Honolulu, Samoa, Australia and Ta 
hiti, $337.50. Sailing every 14 cage or Hono 
lulu — ewery 28 days for Sydney. rite for illus 

trated folders with colored maps of the Isiands of the Pach 
OCEANIC §S. S. CO. 
671 Market Street 
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San Francisco, Cal 
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War 


r¢ A MpasCe 6378 Usieeaty Ave. Chicage th 











Play Billiards at Home 


Billiards and Pool are expensive games if 
played in a public poolroom, but almost any- 
one can afford to have at home a 


Billiard and Pool Table 


Prices are from $15 up, on easy terms of $1 of more 
down (depending on size and style) and a small amount 
eachmonth. Sizes range up to 4'» x 9 feet (standard). 
Complete playing equipment of balls, cues, etc., free 

No ope ial room needed T he Burrowes Table can be 
set on dining or libsary table, of on its own legs or folding 
stand, and quickly set aside when not in use. Burrowes 
Tables are used by experts for home practice. The most 
delicate shota can be executed with the utmost accuracy. 


reas TRIAL— NO RED TAPE 


On re 





E. T. BURROWES CC., 813 Center Street, Portland, Me. 


Please send Catalog of Billiard Table Offers 


(Name) 





STRONG’S ARNICA 
TOOTH SOAP 


Economical and Antiseptic 


This World-Famous Dentifrice has for 33 years 
preserved teeth and gume of discriminating 
~ople the work over Professional authorities 
caee analyzed and endorsed it 
It cleans and polishes the teeth to pearly 
C R shes the mouth and keeps gums 
lt destroys bacteria, dissolves 


oap is very economical 
ce as long as the average 
aie if unable to obtain, 
write tor Deve Trial Package ufficient to last (wo weeks. 


C. H STRONG & CO., Dept. 5S, 325 W Madison i, Chicago, I 














The horse sharpened with 


RED TIP CALKS 


is ready for the road at any time and can 
safely travel on any hill no matter how icy 
Red Tip Calks eliminate the necessity for 
long waite ard delays for sharpening r ey 
can be changed in 20 minutes, making your 
horse sure foo hex j and € onhdent, mele 
to cope with any condition of road or 
weather. Send for Booklet S, 


: WEVERSLIP MANUFACTURING 00.4 
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EUROPEAN—— 


War 


Game 


in Eu The 
sia, Belgium, G 

exactly as 
sdults, as we 


Played on a 
Correct Map 
of mee 


ob ows 1 S. for $1.00 
P.O. Box 78, Seattle, Wash. 


Universal Game Co., “Dest. ( C 
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SPECIALISTS IN SCRAPPED FORTUNES 


| these accounts should prove to be really 
worthless you can just hand us another one 
in the place of it. 

“Sure,” answered Jim; 
right.” 

The capitalist explained that they never 
advanced more than eighty per cent on any 
bill, the balance of twenty per cent being 
held as a reserve fund to take care of un- 
expected or contingent expenses, like the 
hiring of an attorney or the sending of a 
special collector. The rate of interest writ- 
ten into the blank noteform was seven per 
cent a year. The partners took good notice 
of that, though they did not bother to read 
all the fine print about the contingent 
expenses and all the ifs and ands involved. 

“Now we can do a few things and not 
worry,” remarked Rufus. 

And they did. They made needed re- 
pairs in the factory, extended their adver- 
tising line a little, discounted some of their 
bills—and then woke up to the fact that 
they had reached the end of their twenty 
thousand! They had felt that it would 
cover four times the ground over which they 
had actually been able to spread it. And 
now they needed an additional twenty 
thousand worse than they had needed the 
first. 

In the mean time their capitalist friend 
had returned to them several of the bills as 
uncollectable and these had been replaced 
with others that were as good as wheat. 
As they were anxious to make another loan 
they did not pry too pointedly into the 
state of the reserve fund. They secured the 
additional loan and made further improve- 
ments; but trade conditions grew worse 
instead of improving. 

Eventually it dawned on them that the 
commercial loan shark was skimming the 
cream of their accounts and leaving them 
the sour milk. Finally they were pushed 
to the point of hocking their invoices at an 
increased percentage of reserve. When the 
patron of the commercial loan shark reaches 
the point of pawning his invoices instead 
of his bills he is firmly seated on the tobog- 
gan for the final slide into the bankruptcy 
court. 


“that’s all 


The Trials of Herman the German 


By this time Jim and Rufus had learned 
the interesting fact that about the surest 
thing in business is the contingent expenses 
so incidentally provided for by the com- 


| mercial loan shark, and that the reserve 
| fund is permanently reserved from the 


start by the loan shark. When these part- 
ners had parted with their business in the 
bankruptcy court Jim asked the receiver 
to figure out what their borrowed money 
had cost them. 

“A little more than thirty-two per cent,’ 
was the answer. 

“ And it read seven!” 
comment. 

Occasionally, however, the commercial 
loan shark finds a customer that is more 
than a match for him. In the settlement of 
a certain bankruptcy estate it was dis- 
covered that one borrower had double- 
crossed the loan company in this way: He 


was his meditative 


| hocked a certain invoice and did not send 
| the goods, but later shipped them to another 


house—again putting the invoice of the 


| same goods in pawn with the same loan 


shark. When he was threatened with a crim- 
inal suit he told the lawyer to go ahead; but 
if he did so the public would be given an 
insight into the commercial loan-shark 
game that would be edifying in the extrente. 
The bluff worked and the suit was not 
brought. 

Even in the commercial loan-shark busi- 
ness there are distinctions and also differ- 
ences. Receivers admit this. In their 
phrase: “‘Some are decent and are satisfied 
to take legal interest and a reasonable com- 
mission; but loan sharks of this stripe are 
rather rare.” 

The premiere danseuse of the stage ballet 
has no monopoly on that agile accomplish- 
ment known as the split. It has long been 
industrious!y practiced by the more un- 
scrupulous contingent of lawyers having a 
taste for the scavenger work of this kind of 
law practice. The split may be worked 
from several angles, but the following will 
not fall far short of being a typical case: 

A German had started a store of the 
neighborhood sort in a settlement of his 
own people on the outskirts of a large city. 
At first he prospered, but eventually the 


(Concluded from Page 18) 


character of the population about him un- 
accountably changed. Then began for the 
staid, plodding Herman a _ long-drawn 
struggle. Apparently it did not occur to 
him to shift his location to conform with 
the movement of population. He would 
fight it out right where he stood. Among 
the many collection lawyers who had occa- 
sion to call on him was one that he came 
to like. This man he selected as his own 
attorney. 

One day the lawyer was suddenly sum- 
moned to the store. Herman was in a state 
of nervous despondency. His creditors 
were becoming insistent, and his trade and 
collections were going from bad to worse. 
He had an almost childish confidence in the 
ability of the lawyer to help him out. After 
the attorney had made an examination of 
the affairs of the store he told the distressed 
proprietor that the outlook was dark, but 
that he would go back to his office and see 
whether he could figure out a way to escape 
calamity. In an hour he would return. 
He took with him a list of the biggest 
creditors and the amounts of their claims. 


Engineering a Split 


Once in his office, he called up another 
collection lawyer of his own stripe, who 
looked after the interests in that city of one 
of the larger creditors. The telephone con- 
versation was substantially as follows: 

“Jim, I can put you next to a good thing 
if you’re willing to split up with me on 
everything through the whole deal.” 

“Sure—that’s me every time!” 

“You're on. It’s Herman, the old 
Dutchman out on B——- Street. He’s got 
plenty of assets, but they’re not liquid. 
He can’t move his stock. You have A’s 
claim. Now get busy and corral the claim 
of B, C, D and E, and file a petition for a 
receiver. I'll put Herman next to you and 
we'll all pull together.” 

On his return to the store he casually 
inquired of Herman: 

**How much cash have you in the drawer 
and in the bank?” 

“Six hundred dollars and ten cents. 

“Herman,” he explained, “‘there’s only 
one thing for you to do and that is to go 
through bankruptcy, clean up the slate and 
make a fresh start; but you mustn’t do it 
voluntarily. That’s bad business for lots of 
reasons. You've got to let your creditors 
take the first step. Now, it’s the practice 
for the receiver to select as his attorney the 
lawyer for the creditors filing the petition. 
Unless somebody concerned has a particu- 
lar kick against him that’s almost always 
done. It’s done on the theory that the 
lawyer representing the main creditors is 
familiar with the facts and naturally would 
be the best man to represent the receiver. 
You can see that it’s for our interests to 
have the right sort of man as attorney for 
the receiver; in fact it’s just as important 
as getting the right receiver—and the 
creditor's lawyer is the fellow who really 
picks the receiver. He practically nomi- 
nates the receiver, who is appointe “d by the 
judge. That’s the way it works out in a 
majority of cases.” 


” 


Effective Teamwork 


“Anyhow, you don’t need a map to show 
you that we ought to have a lawyer for re- 
ceiver who isn’t a fusser, and who will be 
reasonable and friendly. Now there’s Jim 
Blank. He looks out for D & Co.’s claims. 
He belongs to my lodge and we get along 
first rate; he’s reasonable. Suppose you 
have a talk with him. 

“Tell him how black things look and see 
what he has to say. Call him up after I'm 
gone. And, by the way, you'd better hand 
me five hundred dollars. 

“As you're going through the bankruptcy 
it'll come out of the estate anyhow 
I might 
that’s 


mill, 
and make no difference to you. 
just as well have my fee in advance 
the regular thing anyhow.” 

Of course lawyer Jim Blank called, shook 
his head solemnly, and said the creditors 
he represented would have to take action. 
Incidentally he asked Herman whether he 
had engaged a lawyer; and when the name 
of the lodge brother was given it drew the 
comment: 

“A very good man 
yer too!” 

Quite as often the initiative is taken by 
the lawyer for a creditor, and the split is 


and a shrewd law- 


arranged by him with the attorney who is 
shoved into position as lawyer for the bank- 
rupt. In either case the basis is that larger 
pickings can be had by putting the poten- 
tial bankrupt through the mill than by 
keeping him out of it, and that a cleaner 
job of plucking can be do: » when the pick- 
ers are in position to work together from 
both sides of the fence. 

Of course a collusion of this sort is held 
by courts and referees to be the cardinal 
sin of bankruptcy practice, for the positions 
of attorney for the bankrupt and attorney 
for the creditors or the receiver are pro- 
fessionally hostile—in point of theory, at 
least. In these days the court or referee 
that becomes morally convinced of the 
existence of such a collusion would make 
the future paths of the attorneys involved 
decidedly difficult. 

“But the trouble is,” declared an. experi- 
enced receiver, “‘that neither the court nor 
the referee is in position to acquire more 
than a vague suspicion of the existence of a 
split. 

‘It’s all covered over so craftily that it 
would require a fox to smell the trap under- 
neath. Then, too, the bankruptcy grist 
ground in a big city is so large that the 
wheels must turn rapidly. These under-> 
ground arrangements seldom come to light. 
They are extremely difficult to prove, and 
yet every experienced receiver is morally 
certain they are put over with more or less 
frequency; but there is no doubt of the fact 
that this corrupt practice is far less fashion- 
able and far more dangerous than it once 
was. The percentage of crooked attorneys 
in bankruptcy practice is diminishing and 
the atmosphere is becoming increasingly 
uncongenial for them.” 

Now and then the crooked attorney at- 
tempts to pull off a neat job and finds his 
hand exposed in a way that causes him deep 
humiliation. 

A professional gambler who had played 
in hard luck owed his landlady, with whom 
he had lived for years, a large board bill. 
He confided to his attorney, who had long 
handled all his personal affairs, his desire 
to “‘get shut of”’ the landlady and her claim. 
The lawyer assured his client that this was 
the easiest thing he knew. The bankruptcy 
bath would fix that! So Tom scheduled 
about a thousand dollars of debts, and 
assets in the form of a diamond ring and 
clothing valued at a little over two hundred 
dollars. But the gambler and his attorney 
overlooked the fact that Tom had been 
decidedly confidential with the landlady in 
the course of their long acquaintance and 
had talked with considerable freedom of his 
personal affairs in her presence. 


Tom Never Told Him 


she re- 
“He always talked 


“T’ll wager Tom isn’t that poor,” 
marked to her lawyer. 
as though his folks, "way up in the north 
end of the state, were well fixed. I recall 
his saying something to that effect when 
his father died last October. If his people 
were in good circumstances he must have 
inherited something.” 

Her lawyer lost no time 
cating with the recorder of the county in 
which Tom’s father had lived. That offi- 
cial replied that Tom had inherited a ten- 
thousand-dollar farm from his father’s 
estate, and that there was no record of its 
transfer to any other party. A delay in the 
hearing before the referee was secured and 
the trustee and his lawyer visited the 
honest old mother in her home. 

She ingenuously told of Tom’s inherit- 
ance. Her wild boy now had a good farm, 
and she lived in the hope that he would 
settle down and be steady. These facts 
were offered in evidence in court, with the 
result that Tom was obliged to pay his 
claims at a hundred cents on the dollar, 
together with all court and administration 
costs. 

The lawyer, however, was far more un- 
happy over the occurrence than the bank- 
rupt. He stoutly asserted: ‘“‘Tom never 
told me a word about that farm!” But 
whenever he repeated this he was met with 
a meaning smile. He escaped disbarment 
proceedings, to be sure, but the phrase, 
“*Tom never told me,”’ has not been exactly 
helpful to his legal career. 

Occasionally the attorney who prepares 
the way for a split either takes too much 
for granted or makes a mistake in human 
nature and comes to grief. 


in communi- 
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Continued from Page 8 


without a pass. This must be presented at 
the railroad office to obtain a ticket, and 
again at the station where we get out of the 
train. No telegram can be sent that is not 
first submitted to the police; and until 
recently only the French language could be 
spoken by telephone. 

In Compiégne strangers are permitted to 
remain not longer than two days, and then 
only by giving a very good account of 
themselves, with passports and documents 
equal to a short biography. This is neces- 
sary. German spies infest the country. 
Besides, the town is overcrowded with the 
entire population of the surrounding coun- 
try. The food supply is limited. The return 
of the Germans is hourly expected. When 
they occupied the town in September the 
people were without bread for four days. 

So it was not without misgivings that we 
approached the mayor's office. We were 
ushered into a big, dark room, very bare, 
very dirty, with a narrow bench round the 
wall and a long desk at one end. Two men 
sat behind the desk. Fifty people were 
contending with them for passes — peasants 
who wanted permission to go back for an 
hour to their homes in the country; citizens 
who wished to get away on the next train; 
women who were begging to go somewhere 
for something. Many were refused; it was 
like squeezing through the eye of a needle 
for those who succeeded. 

“We only want permission to take a 
drive in the country,”’ I explained. 

The Commissary of Police spread out his 
hands, shrugged his shoulders, and made a 
sneer of his mouth, which was plainly vis- 
ible through his beard. 

“But, a drive! Do you hear that? An 
American tourist wishes to look at France! 
She » is curious!”’ This to his companion. 

“No, monsieur; not at France. I am 
interested in the women and children,” I 
explained. 

“Then go out and look at them. They 
are all here in Compiégne,”’ he retorted. 

“Not all; there are a few left outside,” 
1 insisted. 

“Well, where do you wish to go?” he 
demanded. 

I named Choisy-au-Bac, the next village, 
only because it was nearer Vic-sur-Aisne, 
where Madame Macherez had her hospital. 
Very well; he would give the passes, but 
we must get them signed by the military 
authorities. 

We went to the military headquarters. 
The gate was guarded by a French soldier 
who had rings in his ears and a very active 
bayonet in his hands, which he thrust for- 
ward at every person who approached. 


The Ruins Beyond Compiegne 


Here there was another long and desper- 
ate argument, interrupted by a woman 
with a basket of clothes which she said she 
wanted to take to her husband, a soldier in 
the trenches at Soissons. They were clean 
clothes; but tidiness is not a military re- 
quirement in France. Her husband could 
wear the shirt he had on. No, she could not 
go; certainly not! 

It was three o'clock before we succeeded 
in getting the military signature, and only 
then with the assurance that we should be 
hurried back by the first guard we met on 
the road. 

However, if one avoids taking a motor 
in fact, one cannot get one; a motor car on 
a country road is a sin punishable with 
imprisonment or even death— and is con- 
tented with a carriage drawn by a creeping 
horse, the guards appear to despise the 
whole affair too much to interfere. So we 
moved out along the road to Choisy in the 
direction of Soissons and Vic-sur-Aisne. 

The wide plain, rimmed with the great 
forest of Compiégne, lay deserted. Every 
house was vacant, with staring windows, 
like bodies from which the spirit has de- 
parted. 

Once I saw what seemed to be a long 
flower bed rising out of the meadow grass. 
“The grave of the French soldiers who died 
there in the battle before Choisy,” the 
coachman explained—not graves, you un- 
derstand, but one great mound beneath 
which the hearts of many brave men were 
turning back to dust. On All Saints’ Day 
the peasants had slipped out and covered it 
with flowers, still fresh, though more than a 
week had passed—as though they drew 
immortal life and beauty from the heroes 
below. 

. 


The bridge across the Oise leading into 
Choisy was broken in the middle—the two 
ends of it stic king up, a webbed mass of 
crumpled steel and beams. We made a 
detour and crossed over the temporary 
military bridge, stanchioned below by old 
boats. Here we came on the first trenches 
I had seen — narrow ditches about three feet 
deep, with the earth thrown up in front and 
roofed over with a frail shelter of poles and 
straw. It was there the French made their 
last stand. And from these dark veins were 
taken the dead who now lay beneath the 
flowers in the meadow. How very alive they 
had been! With what noise and fierceness 
they had met death! Now how still— how 
far removed from that terrific fury of battle! 

Choisy-au-Bae is literally in ruins. 
Scarcely a house stands. There was not a 
living soul in sight until we came on two 
boys about fourteen years of age who were 
engaged in rebuilding one of the houses 
What a mark for the Germans if they did 
return! And we could hear them bom- 
barding Soissons, only a few miles distant 

On the edge of the town we saw an old 
woman, sitting with folded hands on a 
bench beside the walls of her home. The 
roof was gone, the windows broken, the 
doors, lying on the ground, were half 
burned. 

She looked up at us vaguely, as though 
she were now accustomed to seeing ghosts; 
as though we, too, were shades— not real. 


The Old Woman's Story 


“We did not go to bed that first night,” 
she replied to a question. “‘We sat in our 
houses waiting for what the Germans 
would do to us. We were terrified; the 
children too— they listened.” 

She sighed; and I could see those little 
children clinging in the dark to their 
mothers, listening fearfully to the uproar 
of soldiers. 

“The next night they burned the town,” 
she went on. “We fled to the forest— all 
the women and children. We were there two 
days without food. We came back when we 
heard they were about to shoot our em 
ployer. We went down on our knees to 
those Germans, all of us— the children too 
and begged them not to kill our employer, 
a good old man; so they spared him,” she 
concluded. 

“But they took six young boys from 
Choisy,” she added after a pause. ‘One 
tried to escape and they shot him. We do 
not know what they have done with our 
sons. We have only the one they killed.” 

Weleft her staring into the gloom between 
the blackened walls of fallen houses, a mo- 
tionless figure, very old and very calm. 

Shortly after this the coachman halted. 
We had reached the limit of distance speci- 
fied by the authorities. 

This was the moment for which we had 
waited. We explained to his motionless 
back that we wished to go on to Vic-sur- 
Aisne. The effect was electrical. He flirted 
his head round and stared at us in aston- 
ishment. 

“You can make the distance before 
dark,” I urged. 

“But no; it is impossible!” he cried 
with despairing gestures. ** You are not per- 
mitted to go one yard farther on this road.” 

“Try it!" I pleaded. 

“But we shall be arrested, thrown into 
prison, shot for spies.” 

I offered him more than the worth of his 
horse and carriage to take us a little far- 
ther—only to Vic-sur-Aisne. 

“But madame is mad. Don’t you hear 
the guns—not the cannons, but the guns? 
They are coming nearer. We have been in 
the firing line for an hour. The shells, 
madame!"’ He flung his hand up wildly at 
a whistling, zooning sound which I had 
mistaken for motors passing on another 
road. 

I felt very queer—a kind of disappoint- 
ment. Was this the red rage of battle I had 
imagined to myself many times—these 
empty trenches behind; that grave in the 
meadow; these whining, invisible messen- 
gers of death that were falling over there 
somewhere on the left? Where were the 
guns? Above all, where was everybody? 
Not a soul was in sight; not a sound, ex- 
cept that thunder which came like the mut- 
tering of a rising storm from the horizon, 
and those secret things that we could not 
see, only hear, screaming like lost spirits 
overhead. 
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Dish No. 
Some Folks Revel in Puffed Grains 


One mother says: 


‘My little boy comes back every morn 
ing for his fourth and fifth dish of Puffed Wheat 


Let him have them. Never was grain food made so digesti 
ble. Putting makes all the food atoms available. If every grain 


food could be ste am exploded it would make a twice-better food 


A Million Dishes Daily 
But How Few Folks Get Them 


Lovers of Puffed Grains now consume a million dishes daily 
But the wonder is how few homes get them, as revealed by out 


statistics. 


Homes that know them serve them in abundance. Children 
revel in them. Puffed Grains in. the morning with sugar and 
And dish after dish of 
them often. But the pity is that nine children in ten never get 


Puffed Grains at all 


cream. Puffed Grains at night in milk 


That’s why we tell you this story here, and repeat it month 
after month. Puffed Wheat and Puffed Ricé 
hey are more than that 


delicious 
thei delights are compelling. 

The taste 
is like toasted nuts. If we knew how to tell you half their good 


Chey are crisp and porous, bubble-like and flaky. 


ness you would serve them tomorrow morning 
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Puffed Wheat, 10c 4at}-1" 
Puffed Rice, 15c FJiqq- 


susept in Extreme West is¢ 


—_— eee 


MPLS 


ees ess - 


We ask you to try them 


rest. Each has a different flavor 


If you know one of them, try the 


healthful 
lelights to your table. Your girls will use them in candy 


Day after day, year after year, they'll bring 


making. Your boys will fill their pockets with them when 


they go to play 


When you once discover the joys of Puffed Grains, you 


will never let your folks miss them. 
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to the sash, excluding side lights; 


They bring the curtain right up | 


also prevent the curtain from 
creeping. The rod and sup- 


porting fixtures are invisible. 
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represent the modern idea of simple, 
They 


are extensible, fit any window, are 


harmonious house furnishing. 


tronger than old-fashioned rods and 
will last much longer. Guaranteed 


not to tarnish, rust, or sag. 


They are especially recommended to 





people who ‘did not know there 
were any good curtain rods," 





Ask to see them at your department 
store or decorator’s. Or if you prefer, 


write us for a descriptive booklet. 


TURNER & SEYMOUR MFG CO 
TORRINGTON CONN 
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Health § Climate 


| my neck. 
| staring into the face of a man; 
| have looked like one in daylight, 


OBTAINING RELIEF FROM PULMONARY 
PROUBLES IS A MATTER OF PROPER CARE 
IN A SUITABLE CLIMATE. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., 


possesses the necessary combination of high altitude 
and low humidity to e greater degree than any other 
spot on the Western Hemisphere. Main line rail 
road facilities, comparatively low living expenses 
and unexcelled accommodations for healthseekers 


Write to HEALTH DEPARTMENT, Albuquerque 


Commercial Club, for attractive booklet 














| with secret dates. 


| grim and red out of a black beard. 
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| im our big catalog (sent on re- 
quest) if you just give us the 
names of three player-piano own- 
ems. That's all—no other bother. 
We wees the world on 
music rolls and player - pianos. 


new" heat mona TheLisztCo., 328Broadway, N.Y. 
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} ($719 Write for latest style book and 


samples of “FINE-FORM” mater 
{ |) te¥e8r nity gowns and stouts for street wear 
| eg ty and home. “Let out” instantly asde- p 


B® sired Satisfaction guaran 
ty wality ceed. Address me personally, 
| 1) ‘drge Mire, Grace Minor, Dept. 28 $1.50 
“Beyer & WillianssGarmentCo., loc., Buffalo, N.Y. | u 
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TAYLOR ATHLETIC GOODS 


Team managers or captains preferred. 
Send for catalog and details 


ALEX. TAYLOR & CO. vd 
Agency Dept., 30 E. 42d St., New York 


be The BEST LIGHT 


A brilliant, cheap, portable light. Used in 
every country on the globe. Makes and 














ras its own gas. Casts no shadows. Clean and 

foriess. Absolutely safe. Over 200 styles. 100 te 

Candie Power Fully Guaranteed. Write for 
aa THE BEST LIGHT CO. 

5-25 E. Sth St., Canton, O. 

$s Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save money. Print 

‘or others. Al conte, ope ant Write factory 
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“ards, circulars, LO ur ™ &c. PRESS 
ples, &c. THE anes. CO., Meriden, Conn. 


| he explained. 
| his grip on the iron rod that supported the 
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The coachman was in a panic. He was 
suddenly filled with suspicion of the two 
women seated behind him. Something was 
wrong! It was not natural for women not 
to be afraid in such a place. We were either 
spies or fools. He fairly dragged his horse 
round in his effort to escape. The best we 
could do was to induce him to drive back 
through the forest. 

This wood, which entirely surrounds 
Compiégne and the nearer fields, had been 
here “‘since the beginning of all things,”’ he 
told us. And I can believe that. It stands 
like a great piece of literature written by 
Nature—no little words, a sublime epic of 
trees, scarred to the tops of their boles with 
the marks of other battles—and of the last 


| one, when the Germans came through in 


September - with the initials of lovers and 
The ground beneath 
was covered with the feathery plumes of 


| ferns, stark and brown now, giving out a 
| sweet, acrid odor. 
| piles of them recently cut for the soldiers’ 


Presently we passed 


beds. 

And then we came on a camp of French 
soldiers. Their fires were low, glowing red 
in the darkness—long rows of wagons and 
motor cars; hundred of horses ready har- 
nessed; and, in the midst of all, hundreds 
of men. They were having their evening 


| meal; drinking coffee from tin cups, their 
| bread stuck up in a convenient bush, or the 


whole loaf held in their hands; very quiet 
not the rattle of a spoon, not a word; only 
the stamping of the horses’ feet broke a 
stillness so profound that we should not 
have known any living thing was near if 
we had not seen the fires and heard the 
horses stamping. Every man carried his 
gun, his blanket roll and his knapsack. It 
was dark, but they were ready to march, 
to fight—not to sleep. 

No one seemed to observe us. A mist 
drifted down and covered us. We could not 
see a yard in front of us—only the trees on 
each side, ghostly dim in the fog. 

Presently I looked down and saw that 
the carriage had three wheels, instead of 
two, on one side. I felt a hot breath against 
And the next moment I was 
he may 

but in 
that darkness, whitened with fog, he seemed 
terrible beyond words. His face — 

is 
eyes were black, and behind his head I 
saw the gleam of a bayonet. He was riding 
a bicycle. I do not know how long he had 


| been there, holding firmly to the side of the 


carriage, listening to what we were saying. 


| Our conversation stopped, with a gasp. 


We went on, it seemed to me for miles, 
in silence, with that man beside us. Then 
the gentle lady said softly in her drawing- 
room voice: 

“Tt is a cold night.” 

“Oui,” answered the voice of the man 
very sternly. 

“Have vou come far? 

“Not very far. 


?” she asked. 


I'm looking for spies,” 
And I thought he tightened 


lifted hood of the carriage. He had fol- 
lowed us from the camp we passed. 


Waiting for the Dawn 


He continued to escort us, I believe, un- 


| til we came within the light of the sentries’ 
| fire on the outskirts of Compiégne, but I do 


not really know when he disappeared. I 
only know my teeth were chattering when 
we reached the hotel; but that may have 
been from the cold. One thing is certain 
the next time I take a drive through the 
Forest of Compiégne it will be at high noon 
on a cloudless day, when even the trees 
cannot cast a shadow. 

I could not sleep that night. There was 
a storm outside; but, above the rattle of 
hail against the windows and the wind in 
the forest, I could hear the horrific thunder 
of those guns at Soissons. I thought of the 
men falling somewhere out there in the 
dark. [| had seen the trenches. I knew 
now how they must drop down in them; 
how crowded it must be in there between 
the living and the dead. What scenes of 
horror the dawn must bring! The some- 
thing dreadful I had heard of so often was 
happening. 

The storm subsided at last, only to bring 
the thunder of the guns nearer, as though 
they were on the very outskirts of Com- 
piégne; in fact, they were not nearer. I 
reasoned with myself; I recalled the ex- 
planation I heard a woman once give as to 
why she was afraid of a mouse: “It is not 
the mouse— it’s the idea of the thing that 
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unnerves me.”’ So it was not the cannon I 
feared—it was the idea they conveyed to 
my mind. I thought it out on that basis 
and fell asleep at last, only to be wakened 
time and again with that racking roar in 
my ears, so soft, yet so deafening, as though 
it filled the whole earth with the awful 
mystery of death. 

The next morning, very early, I heard 
the muffled sound of slowly moving motors 
on the pavement below. I went to the 
window and saw one Red Cross ambulance 
after another entering the gates of the 
Castie. I saw men lifting other men out of 
them—supine forms with lolling heads—and 
carrying them in through the wide door- 
ways. This was the night’s harvest the 
German guns had reaped at Soissons; but 
not all of it. Another long grave would be 
over there above the quarries before the 
day was done. 


The Mayor of Soissons 


It was not until after we returned to 
Paris that I learned what did happen, and no 
report of it has ever appeared in the press. 
The French had mined a certain part of 
the ground near Vic-sur-Aisne. The plan 
was to draw the enemy to their destruction 
when the mines exploded. The Germans 
were evidently informed of the danger. 
They avoided the mines, but they cut a 
force of seven hundred Frenchmen to pieces 
in that night's battle. 


Two days later I met Madame Macherez 
in Paris. She had braved a hail of bullets 
and shells to get out of Soissons long enough 
to secure supplies for her hospitals. She was 
returning the same day, as unconcerned 
for her safety as though she were already 
immortal. 

She was a very tall woman, with every 
line and angle of her spelling woman in- 
stead of mere lady. She has accomplished 
her figure with all the amplitudes of femi- 
nine old age. Her broad shoulders are set 
back from the rest of her as though she were 
accustomed to bear the burdens of life 
without shrinking. She wore a gray coat 
and skirt, and a hat that did not become her. 
I doubt whether any hat would; she was 
designed by Nature to remain bareheaded. 

She had a face that was like a monument 
she raised to herself, with no concern at all 
about whether it should be finely designed 
one of those great countenances that some 
men and very few women achieve. Her 
nose was a straightforward declaration of 
war. Her chin was long. Her thick under- 
lip stuck out and up. Her brow was 
wrinkled, as though duty had written honor 
and strength there. Only the eyes, gray, 
deeply sunken, remained tender, as though 
she admitted that love was not to be con- 
quered in the heart of a woman. 

She was altogether homely and she was 
altogether beautiful—of that rare and an- 
cient “Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant!” type; a Martha woman—not a 
Mary. 

One could never think of her as giving 
lectures about her experiences, even for the 
good of her cause, or imagine her clinging 
in prayer to the feet of the Virgin. 

She was sixty-four years of age and did 
not appear to be more than fifty. 

When I entered the room she was en- 
gaged with a man who wished to adopt 
nine children. Their father had been killed 
during the siege of Soissons and the mother 
had been killed by a shell shortly afterward. 
When one has sixty children to feed and 
shelter, it is important to will nine of them 
to somebody else. 

Still, she would make sure of this man’s 
fitness. She merely glanced at his papers 
and reconmendations. She went through 
him, as though she herself had been the 
Shorter Catechism, concerning what a 
father of nine children ought to be; and, 
though the emergency was great, she was 
in no hurry to make up her mind. She 
waved him aside for further consideration 
while she addressed me. 

“How did you become the Mayor of 
Soissons, Madame Macherez?”’ I asked. 

She did not smile. She told the story as 
though it were something not to be proud 
of, but which she ought to explain by way 
of excusing her assumption of municipal 
authority. 

“Everybody was gone from the town. I 
was alone, very busy in my house. The 
door is open. The Germans see it and they 
come— officers in a big car, with the streets 
full of their soldiers. They ask for the 
mayor. But that was difficult. I am not 
willing to tell them that the mayor is absent. 
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So I make some excuse. Then they say 
they must see a representative of the 
mayor. If there is no government they will 
go and break open the shops and take all. 
They must have food, everything, at once. 
I thought of what would happen if no one 
went with them to save a little perhaps for 
the women and children, hiding in their 
cellars. So I said: ‘I am the Mayor of 
Soissons. I will go with you.’’ 
“Were you frightened?” I asked. 

“But no, not for myself—for the people 
who might starve. The bridges had been 
destroyed—no trains; no more supplies. 
We could not live if they took all we had. 
So I got into the car with those Germans. 
We went to every shop. They wanted all 
of this and all of that; but I said: ‘No 
you can’t have all the flour in this shop.’ 
I laid my hands on the sugar; I held back 
all I could. And the lard— but madame, 
they are greasy— they want all of that. | 
could save only a little.” 

Tke man who wanted the children took 
advantage of a pause to press his suit. He 
was seated a little distance behind her. She 
reached out one powerful hand and flat- 
tened him back into his chair. She was 
roused by her memory of those dreadful 
hours; she would finish the story. 

“The next day,” she went on, “they 
came again. They demanded to know why 
I had not delivered the stores—fifty thou- 
sand cigars; fifty thousand pounds of flour; 
five hundred pounds of sugar—all the lard. 
But they were absurd. I told themso. ‘How 
can I, messieurs? You have killed all the 
horses which you have not taken. Shall I 
send the women and children to your 
trenches with these things? But no; it is 
too much for them. Besides, they shall not 
go!’ They were very angry. They made a 
great fuss. I was frightened then; but I 
stood before them. Let them kill me too! 
At last they agreed that we should place all 
the stores in the railroad station. We did 
that.” 

She began to smile. 


It was like sunlight 
on an old gray wall 


that smile. 
Mothering a City 


“The next day they were all gone; the 
French came and drove them out. Then 
we went and carried all the stores back to 
the shops.” 

This, however, was only the beginning of 
her gallant defense of Soissons against the 
ravages of the war. So far as the food sup- 
ply was concerned, it was nearly as bad to 
have the French troops quartered there. 
They took all the Germans had left. 

Out of a population of fifteen thousand, 
twelve hundred remained, mostly women 
and children. The people elected a mayor, 
but only on condition that Madame Mache- 
rez should become president of the council! 
And, besides filling this office, she has 
somehow managed to secure food and 
clothes for the people for three months. It 
is not an easy task, with no railroads, and 
almost no horses to bring in the provisions 
for them. 

She has two hospitals with four hundred 
beds, and two workrooms-—one for the 
women, who earn a franc a day by making 
clothes for the soldiers, and one in which 
she employs sixty girls from ten to sixteen 
years of age. 

“They mend the soldiers’ clothes. That 
keeps them out of the streets,” she ex- 
plained. ‘But the poor little ones!” she 
added. “‘We cannot get milk. They die 
so many!” 

This woman of sixty-four, burdened with 
cares and difficulties before which strong 
men might quail, still has time to keep a 
sharp eye for spies and for the safety of the 
garrison that protects the town. It was 
Madame Macherez who discovered that 
a certain captain of the French troops 
stationed there was also a captain in the 
Kaiser's army. 

I left her pulling on her thick woolen 
gloves and preparing to return to Soissons. 
She had conceded the nine children to that 
incredibly paternal man who wanted them. 
She explained why she was in a hurry to 
get back home: 

“It is so-difficult to keep the people from 
gathering in the street. They meet one 
another; they stop to talk. Then the Ger- 
mans see them, and they drop a bomb on 
them. Yesterday they killed two. But, 
madame, it is dreadful!” 

One could believe that. And what ad- 
miration, what reverence, one must feel 
for this woman who, with no pretense at 
all, gathered them beneath her wings cif 
love as a hen gathereth her brood! 
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notebook in which he frantically scribbled 
items from time to time. Yet no sooner 
was I presented to him than he began a 
quizzing sort of conversation with me that 
lasted near a half hour, I should say. Very 
interested he seemed to hear of my previous 
life, having in full measure that naive curi- 
osity about one which Americans take so 
little pains to hide. Like the other natives 
I had met that evening he was especially 
concerned to know what I thought of Red 
Gap. The chat was not at all unpleasant, 
as he seemed to be a well-informed person, 
and it was not without regret that I noted 
the approach of Cousin Egbert in company 
with a pleasant-faced, middle-aged lady in 
Oriental garb, carrying a tambourine. 

“Mrs. Ballard, allow me to make you 
acquainted with my friend, Colonel Rug- 
gles!’’ Thus Cousin Egbert performed his 
ceremony. 

The lady grasped my hand with great 
cordiality. 

“You men have monopolized the Colonel 
long enough,” she began with a large co- 
quetry that I found not unpleasing, and 
firmly grasping my arm she led me off in the 
direction of the refreshment pavilion, where 
I was playfully let to know that I should 
purchase her bits of refreshment, coffee, 
plum cake, an ice, things of that sort. 
Through it all she kept up a running fire of 
banter, from time to time presenting me to 
other women, young and old, who happened 
about us, all of whom betrayed an interest 
in my personality that was not unflattering, 
even from this commoner sort of the town’s 
people. 

Nor would my new friend release me 
when she had refreshed herself, but had it 
that I must dance with her. I had now to 
confess that I was unskilled in the native 
American folk dances which I had observed 
being performed, whereupon she _ briskly 
chided me for my backwardness, but com- 
manded a valse from the musicians, and this 
we danced together. 

I may here say that I am not without a 
certain finesse on the dancing floor, and 
1 rather enjoyed the momentary abandon 
with this village worthy. Indeed I had 
rather enjoyed the whole affair, though I 
felt that my manner was gradually marking 
me as one apart from the natives; made 
conscious I was of a more finished, a suaver 
formality in myself—the Mrs. Ballard I 
had met came at length to be by way of 
tapping me coquettishly with her tambou- 
rine in our lighter moments. Also my pres- 
ence increasingly drew attention, more and 
more of the village belles and matrons 
demanding in their hearty way to be pre- 
sented tome. Indeed the society was vastly 
more enlivening, I reflected, than I had 
found it in a similar walk of life at home. 

Rather regretfully I left with Cousin 
Egbert, who found me at last in one of the 
tents having my palm read by the gypsy 
young person who had taken our fees at 
the gate. Of course I am aware that she 
was probably without any real gifts for this 
science, as so few are who undertake it at 
charity bazaars, yet she told me not a few 
things that were significant; that my some- 
what cold exterior and air of sternness were 
but a mask to shield a too-impulsive na- 
ture; that I possessed great firmness of 
character and was fond of Nature. She 
added peculiarly at the last: “*I see trouble 
ahead, but you are not to be downcast. 
The skies will brighten.” 

It was at this point that Cousin Egbert 
found me, and after he had warned the 
young woman that I was some mixer we 
departed. Not until we had reached the 
Floud home did he discover that he had quite 
forgotten to hand the press chap Mrs. Effie’s 
manuscript. 

“Dog on the luck!” said he in his quaint 
tone of exasperation. ‘ Here I’ve went and 
forgot to give Mrs. Effie’s piece to the 
editor.” He sighed ruefully. ‘“‘ Well, to- 
morrow’s another day.” 

And so the die was cast 
indeed another day! 

Yet I fell asleep on a memory of the eve- 
ning that brought me a sort of shamed 
pleasure—that I had falsely borne the stick 
and gloves of Cousin Egbert. I knew they 
had given me rather an air. 


To-morrow was 


vit 


HAVE never been able to recall the pre- 
cise moment the next morning when I 
began to feel a strange disquietude, but the 
opening hours of the day were marked by a 





series of occurrences slight in themselves, 
yet so cumulatively ominous that they 
seemed to lower above me like a cloud of 
menace. 

Looking from my window shortly after 
the rising hour I observed a paper boy pass 
through the street, whistling a popular mel- 
ody as he ran up to toss folded journals into 
doorways. | 

Something I cannot explain went through 
me even then; some premonition of disaster | 
slinking furtively under my casual reflection | 
that even in this remote wild the public 
press was not unknown. 

Half an hour later the telephone rang in 
a lower room and I heard Mrs. Effie speak 
in answer. An unusual note in her voice 

caused me to listen more attentively. I 
stepped outside my door. To some one she 
was expressing amazement, doubt and 
quick impatience, which seemed to cul- 
minate, after she had again listened, in a 
piercing cry of consternation. The term is 
not too strong. Evidently by the unknown 
speaker she had been first puzzled, then 
startled, then horrified; and now, as her 
anguished cry still rang in my ears, that 
snaky premonition of evil again writhed 
across my consciousness. 

Presently I heard the front door open 
and close. Peering into the hallway below 
I saw that she had secured the newspaper 
I had seen dropped. Her own door now 
closed upon her. I waited, listening inte ntly. 
Something told me that the incident was 
not closed. A brief interval elapsed and 
she was again at the telephone, excitedly 
demanding to be put through to a number. 

“Come at once,”’ I heard her cry. “It's 
unspeakable! There isn’t a moment to lose, 
Come as you are.” 

Hereupon, banging the receiver into its 
place with frenzied roughness she ran half- 
way up the stairs toshout: “‘ Egbert Floud! 
Egbert Floud! You march right down here 
this minute, sir!” 

From his room I heard an alarmed re- 
sponse and a moment later knew that he 
had joined her. The door closed upon them, 
but high words reached me. Mostly the 
words of Mrs. Effie they were, though I 
could detect muffled retorts from the other 
Wondering what this could portend I note d 
from my window some ten minutes later 
the hurried arrival of the C. Belknap- 
Jacksons. The husband clenched a crum- 
pled newspaper in one hand, and both he 
and his wife betrayed signs to the trained 
eye of having performed hasty toilets for 
this early call. 

As the door of the drawing-room closed 
upon them there ensued a terrific outburst 

carrying a rich general effect of astounded 
rage. 

Some moments the sinister chorus con- 
tinued, then a door sharply opened and 
I heard my own name cried out by Mrs. 
Effie in a tone that caused me to shudder 
Rapidly descending the stairs I entered the 
room to face the excited group. Cousin 
Egbert crouched on a sofa in a corner like a 
hunted beast, but the others were standing, 
and all glared at me furiously. 

The ladies addressed me simultaneously, 
one of them, I believe, asking me what I 
meant by it, and the other demanding how 
dared I, which had the sole effect of adding 
to my bewilderment; nor did the words of 
Cousin Egbert diminish this. 

“Hello, Bill!’ he called, adding with a 
sort of timid bravado: “Don't you let ‘em 
bluff you, not for a minute!” 

“Yes, and it was probably all that 
wretched Cousin Egbert’s fault in the first 
place,” snapped Mrs. Belknap-Jackson 
almost tearfully. 

‘Say, listen here, now; I don’t see as 
how I've done anything wrong,” he feebly 
protested. “ Bill’s human, ain’the? Answer 
me that!” 

“One sees it all!’ This from Belknap- 
Jackson in bitter and judicial tones. He 
opened his hands at Cousin Egbert in a 
gesture of pitiless scorn. “‘I dare say,” he 
continued, “that poor Ruggles was merely 
a tool in his hands—weak possibly but not 
vicious.” 

“May I inquire ——” I made bold to 
begin, but Mrs. Effie shut me off, brandish- 
ing the newspaper before me. 

“Read it!’ she commanded in hoarse, 
tragic tones. “‘There!” she added, point- 
ing at monstrous black headlines on the 
page as I weakly took it from her. 

And then I saw. There before them, di- 





vining now the enormity of what had come 
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‘The stock ain’t 
fed yet, Hiram!”’ 


Played in town oron the farm— Caromand Pocket Billiards abound 
with thrills that crowd right out of mind the weighty cares of the day ! 
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These grand old games a 
as true as a rifle ball 


re filled with delicious suspense— shots 
and unguarded moments when a stroke of 
strategy can snatch a brilliant victory from almost certain defeat 
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No indoor sport can match their merry cross-fire 


climax with a burst of laughter! 
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with Billiards. Mothers, 
everybody plays nowadays 
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And a real Brunswick Table will make your home the center of 
your soe ial life—win boys and girls and keep them off the street 
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Men who are wizards at billiard Hoppe, Sutton, lnaman— perform their harck 
hots on these hon tvk 

Life-—speed—accuracy—all scientific playing qualities are attained 


Phe “(CG RAND” and “ BABY GRAND" are made by masters of cabinet work 
from rare and beautiful mahogany, richly inlaid. Have genuine Vermont slate bed 
Monarch cushion famed for lightning action ind fast imported billiard cloth 

No Home Too Small Playing Outfit FREE 
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Dept. 9-Y, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Why Not Live the Thoroughly 
Successful Life? 
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e to you that you 

half as alive as you must be 

the joys and benefits of liv- 

full; and that you are only half 

hould be, half as vigor 

half as ambitious 

and only half as well 
you ought to be 

that no matter who you 

ther you are young or old, 

or strong, rich or poor, I can 

to you readily by demonstra 

i that you are leading an inferior 
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Become Superior to Other Men. The 
woboda System can make a better 
human being of you, physically, men 
tally and in every way. It creates a 
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| addressing them all, 
| how disgraceful it is. 
| able to live it down!” 


| dressing up the thing,” 








| to pass, I controlled myself to master the 
following screed: 


“Rep GAp’s DISTINGUISHED VISITOR 


“Colonel Marmaduke Ruggles of Lon- 
don and Paris, late of the British Army, 
bon vivant and man of the world, is in our 
midst for an indefinite stay, being at pres- 
ent the honored house guest of Senator and 
Mrs. James Knox Floud, who returned 
from foreign parts on the five-sixteen flyer 
yesterday afternoon. 

“Colonel Ruggles has long been inti- 
mately associated with the family of his 
Lordship, the Earl of Brinstead, and es- 
pecially with his lordship’s brother, the 
Honorable George Augustus Vane-Basing- 
well, with whom he has recently been 
sojourning in la belle France. In a brief 
interview which the Colonel genially ac- 
corded ye scribe, he expressed himself as 
delighted with our thriving little city. 

“*Tt’s somewhat a town—if I’ve caught 
your American slang,” he said with a merry 
twinkle in his eyes. ‘You have the gz arden 
spot of the West, if not of the civilized 
world, and your people display a charm 
that must be, I dare say, typically Amer- 
ican. Altogether I am enchanted with the 
wonders I have beheld since landing at your 
New York, particularly with the habit your 
best people have of roughing it in camps 
like that of Mr. C. Belknap-Jackson among 
the mountains of New York, where I was 
most pleasantly entertained by himself and 
his delightful wife. The length of my stay 
among you is uncertain, though I have been 
pressed by the Flouds, with whom i am 
stopping, and by the C. Belknap-Jacksons 
to prolong it indefinitely, and in fact to 
identify myself to an extent with your social 
ife.’ 

“The Colonel is a man of distinguished 
appearance, with the seasoned bearing of an 
old campaigner, and though at moments he 
displays that cool reserve so typical of the 
English gentleman, evidence was not lack- 
ing last evening that he can unbend on 
occasion. At the lawn féte held in the spa- 
cious grounds of Judge Ballard, where a 
myriad Japanese lanterns made the scene a 
veritable fairyland, he was quite the most 
sought-after notable present, and gayly 
tripped the light fantastic toe with the élite 
of Red Gap’s smart set there assembled. 

“From his cordial manner of entering 
into the spirit of the affair, we predict that 
Colonel Ruggles will be a decided acquisi- 
tion to our social life, and we understand 
that a series of recherché entertainments in 
his honor has already been planned by Mrs. 
County-Judge Ballard, who took the dis- 
tinguished guest under her wing the moment 
he appeared last evening. Welcome to our 
city, Colonel! And may the warm hearts 
of Red Gap cause you to forget that Euro- 
pean world of fashion of which you have 
long been so distinguished an ornament!” 


In asickening silence I finished the thing. 
As the absurd sheet fell from my nerveless 
fingers Mrs. Effie cried in a voice hoarse 
with emotion: 

“Do you realize the dreadful thing you've 
done to us?” 

Speechless I was with humiliation, un- 
equal even to protesting that I had said 
nothing of the sort to the press chap. I 
mean to say he had wretchedly twisted my 
harmless words. 

“Have you nothing to say for yourself?” 
demanded Mrs. Belknap-Jackson, also in a 
voice hoarse with emotion. I glanced at 
her husband. He, too, was pale with anger 
and trembling so that I fancied he durst not 
trust himself to speak. 

“*The wretched man,’’declared Mrs. Effie, 
“simply can’t realize 
Oh, we shall never be 


“Imagine those flippant Spokane sheets 
hissed Belknap- 
Jackson, speaking for the first time. “Im- 


| agine their blackguardly humor!” 


“And that awful Cousin Egbert!”’ broke 


| in Mrs. Effie, pointing a desperate finger 


toward him. “Think of the laughingstock 
he'll become! Why, he'll simply never be 


able to hold up his head again.” 


“Say, you listen here,”’ exclaimed Cousin 
Egbert with sudden heat: “‘never you mind 
about my head. I always been able to hold 
up my head any time I felt like it.” And 
again to me he threw out: “ Don’t you let 
‘em bluff you, Bill!” 

“I gave him a notice for the paper,”’ ex- 
plained Mrs. Effie plaintively; “I'd written 
it all nicely out to save them time in the 
office, and that would have prevented this 
| disgrace, but he never gave it in. 
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“T clean forgot it,” declared the offender. 

“What with one thing and another and 

gassing back and forth with some of the 
boys, it kind of went out of my head.” 

‘Meeting our best people actually 
dancing with them!” murmured Mrs. 
Belknap-Jackson in a voice vibrant with 
horror. ‘My dear, I truly am so sorry for 
you.’ 

“You people entertained him delight- 
fully at your camp,” murmured Mrs. Effie 
quickly in her turn, with a gesture toward 
the journal. 

“Oh, we're both in it. 
It’s appalling.” 

“We'll never be able to live it down,” 
said Mrs. Effie. “ We shall have to go away 
somewhere.” 

“Can’t you imagine what Jen Ballard 
will say when she learns the truth?”’ asked 
the other bitterly. “‘Say we did it on purpose 
to humiliate her—-and just as all our little 
scraps were being smoothed out, so we could 
get together and put that Bohemian set in 
its place. Oh, it’s so dreadful!’’ On the 
verge of tears she seemed. 

“And scarcely a word mentioned of our 
own return—when I'd taken such pains 
with the notice!” 

“Listen here,” said Cousin Egbert 
brightly: “I'll take the piece down now 
and he can print it in his paper for you 
to-morrow.” 

“You can’t understand,” she replied im- 
patiently. “‘I casually mentioned our hav- 
ing brought an English manservant. Print 
that now and insult all our best people who 
received him!” 

‘Pathetic how little the poor chap under- 
stands,” sighed Belknap-Jackson. ‘‘No 
sense at all of our plight—naturally, nat- 
urally!” 

‘*A series of entertainments being 
planned in his honor,’’’ quavered Mrs. 
Belknap-Jackson. 

““The most sought-after notable pres- 
ent,’”’ echoed Mrs. Effie viciously. 

Again and again I had essayed to protest 
my innocence, only to provoke renewed 
outbursts. I could but stand there with 
what dignity I retained and let them savage 
me, 

Cousin Egbert now spoke again: 

“Shucks! What's all the fuss? Just be- 
cause I took Bill out and give him a good 
time! Didn't you say yourself in that there 
very piece that he’d impart to coming 
functions an air of smartness like they have 
all over Europe? Didn’t you write them 
very words? And ain't he already done it 
the very first night he gets here, right at 
that there lawn feet where I took him? 
What for do you jump on me then? I 
took him and he done it; he done it good. 
Bill’s a born mixer. Why, he had all them 
North Side society dames stung the minute 
I flashed him; after him quicker than hell 
could scorch a feather; run out from under 
their hats to get introduced to him. And 
now you all turn on me like a passel of 
starved wolves.”” He finished with a note 
of genuine irritation I had never heard in 
his voice. 

“The poor creature’s demented,” 
marked Mrs. Belknap-Jackson pityingly. 

“Always been that way,” said Mrs. 
Effie hopelessly. 

Belknap-Jackson contented himself with 
a mere clicking sound of commiseration. 

“All right, then, if you’re so smart,” con- 
tinued Cousin Egbert. “Just the same, 
Bill, here, is the most popular thing in the 
whole Kulanche Valley this minute, so all I 
got to say is if you want to play this here 
society game you better stick close by him. 
First thing you know, some them other 
dames’ll have himwonfrom you. That Mis’ 
Ballard’s going to invite him to supper or 
dinner or some other doings right away. I 
heard her say so.” 

To my astonishment a curious and pro- 
longed silence greeted this amazing tirade. 
The three at length were regarding one 
another almost furtively. Belknap-Jackson 
began to pace the floor in deep thought. 

“After all, no one knows except our- 
selves,’ he said in curiously hushed tones 
at last. 

“Of course it’s one way out of a dreadful 
mess,” observed his wife. 

“Colonel Marmaduke Ruggles of the 
British Army,” said Mrs. Effie in a peculiar 
tone, as if she were trying over a song. 

“It may indeed be the best way out of an 
impossible situation,”’ continued Belknap- 
Jackson musingly. ‘Otherwise we face a 
social upheaval that might leave us de- 
moralized for years—say nothing of making 
us a laughingstock with the rabble. In fact, 
I see nothing else to be done.” 


I know, I know. 


re- 





“Cousin Egbert would be sure to spoil it 
all again,” objected Mrs. Effie, glaring at 
Belknap-Jackson. 

“*No danger,” returned Belknap-Jackson 
with his superior smile. “Being quite un- 
able to realize what has happened he will 
be equally unable to realize what is going 
to happen. We may speak before him as 
before a babe in arms; the amenities of the 
situation are forever beyond him.” 

“T guess I always been able to hold up 
my head when I felt like it,”” put in Cousin 
Egbert, now again both sullen and puz- 
zled. Once more he threw out his en- 
couragement tome: “ Don’t let ’em run any 
bluffs, Bill. They can’t touch you and they 
know it.” , 

“Touch him!” murmured Mrs. Belknap- 
Jackson with an able sneer. ‘“‘My dear, 
what a trial he must have been to you. I 
never knew. He's as bad as the Mater, 
actually.” 

“And such hopes I had of him in Paris,” 
replied Mrs. Effie, “when he was taking 
up art and dressing for dinner and every- 
thing!” 

“I can be pushed just so far,”” muttered 
the offender darkly. 

There was now a ring at the door which I 
took the liberty of answering, and received 
two notes from a messenger. One bore the 
address of Mrs. Floud and the other was 
quite astonishingly to myself, the name 
preceded by ‘*Colonei.” 

“That's Jen Ballard’s stationery,” cried 
Mrs. Belknap-Jackson. “Trust her not to 
lose one second in getting busy!” 

“But he mustn’t answer the door that 
way,”’ exclaimed her husband as I handed 
Mrs. Effie her note. 

They were indeed both from my acquaint- 
ance of the night before. Receiving per- 
mission to read my own I found it to be a 
dinner invitation for the following Friday. 
Mrs. Effie looked up from hers. 

“‘Tt’s all too true,” she announced grimly. 
“We're asked to dinner and she earnestly 
hopes dear Colonel Ruggles will have made 
no other engagement. She also says hasn't 
he the darlingest English accent. Oh, isn’t 
it a mess!” 

“You see how right I am,” said Belknap- 
Jackson, 

“I guess we've got to go through with 
it,"’ conceded Mrs. Effie. 

“The pushing thing that Ballard woman 
is!’ observed her friend. 

“Ruggles!” exclaimed Belknap-Jackson, 
addressing me with sudden decision. 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘Listen carefully! I’m quite serious. In 
future you will try to address me as if I 
were your equal. Ah! Rather, you will try 
to address me as if you were my equal. I 
dare say it will come to you easily after a 
bit of practice. Your employers will wish 
you to address them in the same manner. 
You will cultivate toward us a manner of 
easy friendliness—remember I’m entirely 
serious—quite as if you were one of us. You 
must try to be, in short, the Colonel Mar- 
maduke Ruggles that wretched penny-a- 
liner has foisted upon these innocent people. 
We shall thus avert a most humiliating 
contretemps.”” 

The thing fair staggered me. I fell 
weakly into the chair by which I had stood, 
for the first time in a not uneventful career 
feeling that my savoir-faire had veen over- 
taxed. 

‘Quite right,”” he went on. “Be seated 
as one of us,” and he amazingly proffered 
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“But surely,” put in Mrs. Effie, “you 
could see that Mrs. Judge Ballard must be 
one of our best people?” | 

“T saw she was a goodish sort,” I ex- 
plained, “‘but it never occurred to me one 
would meet her in your best houses. And 
when she spoke of entertaining me I fancied 
I might stroll by her cottage some fair day 
and be asked in to a slice from one of her 
own loaves and a dish of tea. There was 
that about her.” 

“Mercy!” exclaimed both ladies, Mrs. 
Belknap-Jackson adding —a bit maliciously 
I thought: “Oh, don’t you awfully wish 
Jen Ballard could hear him say it just that 
way!” 

“As to the title,” I continued, “‘ Mr. 
Egbert has from the first had a curious 
American tendency to present me to his 
many friends as ‘Colonel.’ I am sure he 
means as little by it as when he calls me ‘Bill,’ 
which I have often reminded him is not a | 
name of mine.” | 

“Oh, we understand the poor chap is a 
social incompetent,”’ said Belknap-Jackson 
with a despairing shrug. 

“Say, look here,” suddenly exclaimed 
Cousin Egbert, a new heat in his tone: 
““What I call Bill ain’t a marker to what I 
call you when I really get going. Youought 
to hear me some day when I'm feeling 
right.” 

“Really!” exclaimed the other with 
elaborate sarcasm. 

“Yes, sir. Surest thing you know. I 
could call you a lot of good things right 
now if so many ladies wasn’t around. You 
don’t think I'd be afraid, do you? Why, 
Bill there had you licked with one wallop.” 

“But really, really!’’ protested the other 
with a helpless shrug to the ladies, who were 
gasping with dismay. 

“You ruffian!” cried Mrs. Belknap- 
Jackson. 

“Egbert Floud,” said Mrs. Effie fiercely, 
“‘you will apologize to Charles before you 
leave this room. The idea of forgetting 
yourself that way! Apologize at once!” 

“Oh, very well,”’ he grumbled; “‘I apolo- 
gize like I’m made to.” But he added 
quickly with even more irritation: ‘Only 
don’t you get the idea it’s because I'm 
afraid of you.” 

“Tush, tush!" said Belknap-Jackson. 

“No, sir; I apologize, but it ain’t for one 
minute because I'm afraid of you.” 

“Your bare apology is ample; I’m bound 
to accept it,” replied the other, a bit un- 
easily I thought. 

“Come right down to it,” continued 
Cousin Egbert, ,““I ain’t afraid of hardly 
any person. I can be pushed just so far.” 
Here he looked significantly at Mrs. Effie. 

“ After all I’ve tried to do for him!” she 
moaned. “I thought he had something in 
him.” 

“Darn it all, I like to be friendly with 
my friends,” he bluntly persisted. ‘‘I call a 
man anything that suits me. And I ain’t 
ever apologized yet because I was afraid. | 
I want all parties here to get that.” | 

“Say no more, please. It’s quite under- 
stood,”’ said Belknap-Jackson hastily. 

The other subsided into low mutterings. 

“T trust you fully understand the situa- 
tion, Ruggles— Colonel Ruggles,’’ Belknap- 
Jackson continued to me. 

“It’s preposterous, but plain as a pillar- 
box,”’ I answered. “‘I can only regret it as 
keenly as any right-minded person should. 
Of course it’s not at all what I’ve been 
accustomed to.” 
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humor for it. 

“There! Not so hard, is it? You see, 
we're getting on famously.” 

“Ain’t I always said Bill was a good 
mixer?” called Cousin Egbert, but his 
gaucherie was pointedly ignored. 

“Now,” continued Belknap-Jackson, 
“suppose you tell us in a chatty, friendly 
way just what you think about this re- 
grettable affair.” 

All sat forward interestedly. 

‘“‘But I met what I supposed were your 
villagers,” I said; ‘“‘your small trades- 
men, your artisans, clerks, shop-assistants, 
tenant-farmers and the like. I'd no idea in 
the world they were your county families. 
Seemed quite a bit too jolly for that. And 
your press chap—preposterous, quite! He 
quizzed me rather, I admit, but he made it 
vastly different. Your pressmen are re- 
markable. That thing is a fair crumpler.” 


“Oh, not atall, not at all!” retorted Mrs. 
Effie crisply. “‘Having been announced as 
our house guest— never do in the world for 
him to go to you so soon. We must be 
careful in this. Later, perhaps, my dear.” 

Briefly the ladies measured each other 
with a glance. Could it be, I asked myself, 
that they were sparring for the possession 
of me? 

“Naturally he will be asked about every- 
where, and there'll be loads of entertaining 
to do in return.” 

“Of course,” returned Mrs. Effie, “and 
I’d never think of putting it off on to you, 
dear, when we're wholly to blame for the 
awful thing.” 

“So thoughtful of you, dear,”’ replied her 
friend coldly. 

“At three, then,” said Belknap-Jackson 
as we arose. 

“T shall be delighted,”’ I murmured. 
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“T bet you won't,” said Cousin Egbert 
sourly. “He wants to show you off.” This 
I could see was ignored as a sheer indecency. 

“We shall have to get a reception in 
quick,” said Mrs. Effie, her eyes narrowed 


| in calculation. 


“*I don’t see what all the fuss was about,” 
remarked Cousin Egbert again, as if to him- 
-“‘tearing me to pieces like a passel of 
wolves!” 

The Belknap-Jacksons left hastily, not 
deigning him a glance. And to do the poor 
soul justice, I believe he did not at all know 
what the fuss had been about. The niceties 
of the situation were beyond him, dear old 


| sort though he had shown himself to be. I 


knew then I was never again to be harsh 

with him, let him dress as he would. 
““Say,”’ he asked the moment we were 

alone, “‘you remember that thing you 


called him back there that night—‘ blighted 


| little mug’ was it? 


“It’s best forgotten, sir,” I said. 

“Well, sir, some way it sounded just the 
thing to call him. It sounded bully. What 
does it mean?” 

So far was his darkened mind from com- 


| prehending that I, in a foreign land, among 


a weird people, must now have a go at be- 
ing a gentleman; and that if I fluffed my 
catch we should all be gossiped to rags! 
Alone in my room I made a hasty in- 
Thanks to the 
circumstance that the Honorable George, 


| despite my warning, had for several years 


refused to bant, it was rather well stocked. 
The evening clothes were irreproachable; 
so were the frock coat and a morning suit. 
Of waistcoats there were a number showing 


| but slight wear. The three lounge suits of 


tweed, though slightly demoded, would 
still be vogue in this remote spot. For 
sticks, gloves, cravats and body linen I saw 
that I should be compelled to levy on the 
store I had laid in for Cousin Egbert, and I 
happily discovered that his top hat set me 
quite effectively. 

Also in a casket of trifles that had knocked 


| about in my box I had the good fortune to 
| find the monocle that the Honorable George 


had discarded some years before on the 
ground that it was “bally nonsense.” I 
screwed the glass into my eye. The effect 
was tremendous. 

Rather a lark I might have thought it 
but for the false military title. That was 
rank deception, and I have always re- 
garded any sort of wrongdoing as detest- 
able. Perhaps if he had introduced me as 
a mere subaltern in a line regiment—but 
I was powerless. 


For the afternoon’s drive I chose the 


| smartest of the lounge suits, a Carlsbad hat 
| which Cousin Egbert had bitterly resented 


for himself, and for top coat a light-weight, 
straight-hanging Chesterfield with velvet 
collar, which, although the cut studiously 
avoids a fitted effect, is yet a garment that 
intrigues the eye when carried with any 
distinction. So many top coats are but 
mere wrappings! I had, too, gloves of a 
delicately contrasting tint. 

Altogether I felt I had turned myself out 
well, and this I found to be the verdict of 
Mrs. Effie, who engaged me in the hall to 
say that I was to have anything in the way 
of equipment I liked to ask for. Belknap- 
Jackson also, arriving now in a smart trap 
to which he drove two cobs tandem, was 
at once impressed and made me compli- 
ments upon my fenue. I was aware that I 
appeared not badly beside him. I mean to 
say I felt that I was vogue in the finest 
sense of the word. 

Mrs. Effie waved us a farewell from the 
doorway, and I was conscious that from 
several houses on either side of the avenue 
we attracted more than a bit of attention. 
There were doors opened, blinds pushed 
aside, faces—that sort of thing. 

At a leisurely pace we progressed through 
the main thoroughfares. That we created 
a sensation, especially along the commer- 
cial streets where my host halted at shops 
to order goods, cannot be denied. Furore 
is perhaps the word. I mean to say almost 
quite everyone stared. Rather more like 
a parade it was than I could have wished, 
but I was again resolved to be a dead 
sportsman. 

Among those who saluted us from time 
to time were several of the lesser towns- 
ren to whom Cousin Egbert had presented 
me the evening before, and I now perceived 
that most of these were truly persons I 
must not know in my present station 
hodmen, road menders, grooms, delivery 
chaps—that sort. In responding to the 
often florid salutations of such I instilled 


, into my barely perceptible nod a certain 
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frigidity that I trusted might be informing. 
I mean to say, having now a position to 
keep up it would never do at all to chatter 
and pal about loosely as Cousin Egbert did. 

When we had done a fairish number of 
streets, both of shops and villas, we drove 
out a winding roadway along a tarn to the 
country club. The house was an unpre- 
tentious structure of native wood, fronting 
a couple of tennis courts and a golfing links, 
but although it was tea time not a soul was 
present. 

Having unlocked the door my host sug- 
gested refreshment, and I consented to par- 
take of a glass of sherry and a biscuit. But 
these, it seemed, were not to be had; so over 
pegs of ginger ale found in an ice-chest we 
sat for a time and chatted. 

“You will find us crude, Ruggles, as I 
warned you,” my host observed. “Take 
this deserted club house at this hour. It 
tells the story. Take again the matter of 
sherry and a biscuit—so simple! Yet no 
one ever thinks of them, and what you mean 
by a biscuit is in this wretched hole spoken 
of as a cracker.” 

I thanked him for the item, resolving to 
add it to my list of curious Americanisms. 
Already I had begun a narrative of my ad- 
ventures in this wild land, a thing I had 
tentatively entitled Alonein North America. 

“Though we have people in abundance 
of ample means,” he went on, “‘you will 
regret to know that we have not achieved 
a leisured class. Barely once in a fortnight 
will you see this club patronized, after all 
the pains I took in its organization. They 
simply haven't evolved to the idea yet; 
sometimes I have moments in which I de- 
spair of their ever doing so.” 

As usual he grew depressed when speak- 
ing of social Red Gap, so that we did not 
tarry long in the silent place that should 
have been quite alive with people smartly 
having their tea. As we drove back he 
touched briefly and with all delicacy on our 
changed relations. 

“What made me only too glad to consent 
to it,”” he said, “‘is the sodden depravity of 
that Floud chap. Really he’s a menace to 
the community. I saw from the degener- 
ate leer on his face this morning that he will 
not be able to keep silent about that little 
affair of ours back there. Mark my words, 
he'll talk. And fancy how embarrassing 
had you continued in the office for which 
you were engaged. Fancy it being known I 
had been assaulted by a—— You see what 
I mean. But now let him talk his vilest. 
What is it? A mere disagreement between 
two gentlemen, generous, hot-tempered 
chaps, followed by mutual apologies. A 
mere nothing.” 

I was conscious of more than a little irri- 
tation at his manner of speaking of Cousin 
Egbert, but this in my new character I 
could hardly betray. 

When he set me down at the Floud house, 
“Thanks for the breeze-out,”’ I said; then, 
with an easy wave of the hand and in firm 
tones, “*Good day, Jackson! See you again, 
old chap!” 

I had nerved myself to it as to an icy tub 
and was rewarded by a glow such as had 
suffused me that morning in Paris after the 
shameful proceedings with Coustn Egbert 
and the Indian, Tuttle. I mean to say I 
felt again that wonderful thrill of equal- 
ity—quite as if my superiors were not all 
about me. 

Inside the house Mrs. Effie addressed 
the last of a heap of invitations for an early 
reception. “‘To meet Colonel Marmaduke 
Ruggles,” they read. 
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Pocket Air Bags 


MINE-RESCUE oxygen apparatus has 

been developed lately so that outfits 
are now provided small enough to go in 
a large-size pocket and weighing only six 
pounds. One will supply a miner with good 
air for half an hour or more. They are not 
intended to take the place of the standard 
apparatus used by rescue crews after a mine 
disaster, but rather for constant readiness 
in the mine; so that whenever noxious gases 
develop a miner can quickly put on the 
apparatus and work his way out. 

The whole affair is simple, consisting of a 
small cylinder of oxygen, a breathing bag, 
a cartridge case containing chemicals, and a 
tube for the mouth. Air is breathed in and 
out of the breathing bag. The chemicals 
absorb the bad gases that come out in the 
breath, and at short intervals the air in the 
bag is freshened by the admission of oxygen 
from the cylinder. 
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In the cradle of the world, among the ancient hills of Arabia, nestles 
the centuries-old city of Mecca, the birthplace of Mahomet — yearly the 
goal of countless pilgrims from the farthest corners of the Moslem world. 

Sooner or later every Mohammedan comes to Mecca, to the shrine 
of the Prophet. 


MECCA cigarettes are fitly named after this 

wonder-city of the Orient, because they are the 
wonder of the cigarette world — irresistibly ; 
attractive, unique. Quality has made 
MECCA the largest selling brand in 
America today. Sooner or later every 
smoker comes to MECCA and finds 
“Perfect Satisfaction” in this distinctive 
Turkish Blend of the world’s choicest 
tobaccos. MECCA has a mellow, 
sweet, delightful flavor all its own— 
a rich fragrance and exquisite ; 
mildness found only in the highest 
grades of Turkish and Domes- 
tic leaf. 




























In the handy c In the oval foil Cc 
slide box, 10 for package, 20 for 
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If your dealer can’t supply 
you, send 10c for one pack- 
age or $1.00 for a carton 
of ten packages (200 ciga- 
rettes), sent postage pre- 
paid. If after smoking 
one package you are not 
delighted with CAMELS, 
return the other nine 
packages and we will 
refund your dollar and 
postage. 


A Better Flavor—A Better Fragrance 


An expert blend of choice Turkish 
and choice Domestic tobaccos gives to 
CAMELS a flavor and a fragrance that 
is more pleasing than either Turkish 
or Domestic tobacco smoked straight. 
With the placing on sale of CAMELS, 
the cigarette smokers of America went 
to them hand over hand. 


They have immediately put their 
O. K. on this delightful blend. They 


say O. K. to the flavor. They say 


O. K. to the fragrance. They say 
O. K. to the fact that there is no 
tongue sting or unpleasant cigaretty 
after-taste to CAMELS. They have 
emphatically put their O. K. on the all- 
quality, no-premium plan on which 


CAMELS are made and sold. 


CAMEL quality is all the premium that 
the cost of the tobaccos used will permit, and 
every package is full to bursting with this 
one CAMEL premium. 20 for 10c. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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a thousand. Who can be doing it then? 
Why, who besides this company has got 
any gas hereabouts to sell at any price? 
Nobody but the Metropolitan. They're 
doing it because they are the only people 
who could be doing it.” 

“But I called up President Bennington 
of the Metropolitan this afternoon,” said 
Director Peyton, proprietor of the Poplar 
Park Emporium, with a deeply worried ex- 
pression. “‘I’ve met him twice—that is, in 
a way,” he hastened to add; for as his hon- 
est suburban mind looked at the matter it 
would be as improbable that a person like 
himself should have a real acquaintance 
with a man worth twenty million dollars 
who had dined with a king as that one of 
his own clerks should be on easy terms with 
a member of the celestial hierarchy. “ Mr. 
Bennington told me, on his honor, that his 
company had nothing whatever to do with 
it—had never heard of it until somebody 
out here reported the fact."” He made the 
statement, not disputatiously, but as one 
positing an inexplicable fact. 

Little Nicholas Lowden smiled across the 
table at him in amiable condescension. 
“There are the gas mains. Anybody can 
go over there and look at them, feel of them. 
You can’t argue them away. There they 
are. Here are half a dozen printed agree- 
ments that the solicitors left at houses to 
be signed. You can’t argue them away. 
We're not doing it. Who else is there to 
do it except the Metropolitan? If Mr. 
Bennington should walk up and hit you on 
the nose, and then declare on his honor he 
hadn't done it, would you believe him?” 

The implication was so startling, in view 
of Frederick J. Bennington’s wealth and 
dazzling social position, that Director 
Peyton turned to Director Hicks as though 
seeking aid to refute it. But Director 
Hicks’ small eyes, set near together, 
twinkled sarcastically. Plainly Mr. Hicks 
saw the matter just as Mr. Lowden did. 
Mr. Peyton, thus unsupported, could only 
lower his eyes in embarrassed confusion 
and perplexedly scratch the crown of his 
bald head. 

“Of course it’s Metropolitan Gas,” said 
Director Hicks decisively, having gone short 
of Metropolitan stock to the extent of a 
thousand shares the day before. ‘They're 
trying to throw a scare into us. They want 
to pick up our stock cheap and they think 
they can frighten us into a panic. They 
think we're a lot of suburban simpletons 
and that they can make monkeys of us.” 

“Exactly!” declared Elmer Furbush, 
who had suggested that Mr. Hicks say 
that. “‘They think this company is just a 
little suburban lamb and all it'll do is to 
bleat plaintively when they show a pair of 
shears. There is only one way to meet ’em, 
and that is to go them one better. We can 
buy gas mains and hire solicitors as well as 
they can’’—a fact strictly within his knowl- 
edge, as he had bought the mains and hired 
the solicitors that appeared in Sherman 
Street. “If they think we're afraid of em 
they'll heave a brick at us whenever they 
feel like it. We've got to show 'em we're 
not afraid. Then they'll be round here, hat 
in hand, asking us what we want.” 

He spoke so boldly and his deep-set eyes 
challenged so defiantly ihat the whole 
table felt the onset of his will, and even 
Director Dewey, most pacific of men, has- 
tened to nod approval, as though truculence 
were a principle with him. The motions 
Furbush made were carried unanimously. 

Next day ponderous wagons distributed 
gas mains eastward from Burnside Avenue 
in the territory of the Metropolitan Gas 
Company, and brisk solicitors invited 
householders in that neighborhood to sign 
little agreements by which they consented 
to take gas from the Poplar Park Company 
at one dollar a thousand feet, instead of the 
dollar and a quarter which they paid the 
big concern. 

Also the Poplar Park Company applied 
to the commissioner of public works for 
permission to open certain streets in which 
it desired to lay gas mains immediately, 
which brought the matter to the notice of 
the metropolitan newspapers. To them 
Director Lowden, on behalf of the Poplar 
Park Company, gave a statement that 
recited, with considerable exaggeration, the 
hauling of mains westward from Burnside 
Avenue, and roundly abused Metropolitan 
Gas as a remorseless and swollen octopus 
that was trying to support a load of heavily 
watered stock by practicing rank extortion 








upon a helpless public, as every gasman 
knew it could sell its product at a dollar a 
thousand feet and still make a huge profit. 
In support of that assertion he added some 
figures, said to be taken from the Metro- 
politan Company's books, which caused 
President Bennington’s pink face to turn a 
deep purple. 

The newspapers, of course, made much 
of the statement and of the impending gas 
war, and with that fondness for a great 
public-service corporation which always 
characterizes the metropolitan press they 
heaved a shower of cobblestones at the big 
company on their own hook. President 
Bennington desired peace. But human 
nature In possession of twenty million dol- 
lars functions much the same as when in 
possession of twenty cents. Having been 
hit on the nose Mr. Bennington obeyed the 
impulse to strike back. Real Metropolitan 
Gas mains and real Metropolitan solicitors 
appeared in Poplar Park territory. While 
Poplar Park workmen tore up the streets 
east of Burnside Avenue, ruining the pave- 
ment and impeding traffic, for the purpose 
of laying new mains alongside old ones that 
were used to only half their capacity, 
Metropolitan workmen tore up the streets 
and ruined the pavement west of Burnside 
Avenue. 
ritory: Poplar Park striving to retain its 
patrons while securing as many Metropol- 
itan patrons as possible, and Metropolitan 
trying to take as many Poplar Park patrons 
and lose as few of its own as possible. 

Metropolitan Gas with its fifty millions 
capital was a Goliath, and Poplar Park 
Gas with its one million a barely knee-high 
David. But the little company had a certain 
strategical advantage. It could reduce the 
price of gas outright to one dollar a thou 
sand feet. But Metropolitan Gas could not 
charge one price in the western edge of its 
territory and another price in the re- 
mainder. If it sold at a dollar a thousand 
round Poplar Park, it must sell at a dollar 
a thousand all over Chicago, which would 


Solicitors swarmed over the ter- | 


entail a huge loss of revenue. So it adopted | 


this plan: If aman’s gas bill came to twenty 
dollars a year and he would sign an agree- 
ment to take gas from the Metropolitan 
for a year, he would receive, upon signing, 
a crisp five-dollar bill. This method of 
cutting the price of gas proved very popu- 
lar, and the Poplar Park Company had to 
adopt it to some extent. But Poplar Park 
solicitors pointed out that Metropolitan 
granted the reduction for one year only, 
while the smaller company would give con- 
tracts to furnish gas at the reduced price 
for two years, then three years. 

The psychology of a gas war is sub- 
stantially like that of any other. Being 
hurt provokes a passion for reprisal, until 
men who are ordinarily docile as pet cats 
don’t care much what happens to them so 
long as they can inflict satisfactory injury 
upon the foe. The price of gas fell to a 
dollar, ninety cents, eighty cents, sixty 
cents, fifty cents. Cash bonuses to cus- 
tomers increased. Mains were hauled and 
laid by the ton. The newspapers generously 
opened their columns to whatever abuse 
either side wished to heap upon the other 
and in this department Poplar Park had 
decidedly the better of it. President 
Bennington, his stock falling day after day 
and his Electric Light deal tangled up, so 
far forgot his gentility as to swear like a 
dock walloper; and Director Peyton, in the 
private office of the Emporium, thumped 
the desk with his knuckles and declared that 
Bennington and his crowd were no better 
than pirates. 

Meanwhile, what with buying and laying 
mains, giving cash bonuses to customers 
and selling gas below cost, Poplar Park's 
once tight little treasury was leaking like 
a sieve. Dividends had been suspended 
anda plump surplus converted into a deficit 
that mounted daily. 

They must keep a bold front, Furbush 
declared; they must act as though they 
meant to fight forever; they mustn't let 
Metropolitan get a suspicion that they were 
weakening. So the company authorized a 
bond issue of three million dollars— not that 
any such sum would be needed, as Furbush 
explained, but to show the enemy they were 
ready to fight until the cows came home. 
In fact the bonds were not to be sold, but 
only to be used as collateral for the floating 
debt under direction of an executive com- 
mittee consisting of himself and Directors 
Lowden and Hicks. 
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Write for booklets 


More Centrifugal 
Speedometers than any other type 
will be used as regular equipment 
on the cars manufactured in 1915. 


| aes this statement is based on the present 
orders in hand. Thusthe Centrifugal Princi- 
ple has received the endorsement of the largest 
automobile manufacturers, men who know al] 
speedometers —mechanically — commercially - 

comparatively. As the recognized standard of the 
Centrifugal type the Jones Speedometer has been 
chosen to supply the largest part of this demand. 


ometer 


Centrifugal Principle 





That 1915 will be a Centrifugal year is a certainty and 
not a prediction. Competition has taught car manu 
facturers the additional selling value of better equip 
ment. They recognize that every item now counts in 
the buyer’s final analysis and that among other equip- 


ment the speedometer is a highly important item. 


Centrifugal Force, the force that actuates the Jones 
Speedometer, is constant, unvarying, in winter and 
summer, in high altitudes and low. It gives absolute 


dependability to speed registration. 


You are always in possession of your true speed with a 
Jones Speedometer on your car, and the stationary dial 
with its large and widely spaced figures is as easy to 
read as a clock. You are further insured against the 
embarrassment of inadequate service after sale by 
Johns-Manville’s established service facilities, which 
have made it possible to secure service on your Jones 
Speedometer wherever you may be—service that is as 
efficient and thorough as it is conveniently available 


When you buy a speedometer, buy a Jones. When you 
buy a car, see that a Jones Speedometer is on it. 


Booklet on request 


H. W. JOHNS - MANVILLE CO. 


294 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Which of these Homes 
will the Burglar Shun? 


Not the pitch-dark house—easy to 
approach unseen, easy to ransack without 
detection. 

It’s the home with the all-night lights 
that’s safe, 

Imagine a burgiar daring that porch- 
light or attacking a house with a light 
upstairs ! 

For only a cent or two a night, you can burglar- 
proof your home in this way, if you use EDISON 
MAZDA Lamps—and have besides the conven- 
ience of an all-night light in your bath-room or 
hall-way. 

EDISON MAZDAS give you 3 times as many 
hours of light for the same money as old-style 
carbon lamps, some of the smaller sizes giving 
light all night for a cent. 

To gain al/ that EDISON MAZDAS can give 
you in burglar protection, convenience and 
economy —you should have them in every socket 
in your house. 

Be sure the MAZDA lamps you 
buy bear the name EDISON 


EDISON LAMP WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Gea, Sates Office, Harrieun, 6. J. Agencies Everywhere 
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The nerve and audacity with which little 
Poplar Park Gas fought were truly admi- 
But eventually there must be a 
reckoning, as, in due time, Nicholas Low- 
den secretly and sadly pointed out to Miss 
Lavinia Beck, Mrs. Almira Peckham, and 
other stockholders whose interests he had 
particularly at heart. The once healthy lit- 
tle company was bleeding at every pore. 
Clearly it was already well on the way to 
complete ruin. Its floating debt mounted 
steadily and there was no income, for it was 
selling gas at mere cost or below. Worst of 
all, in Nicholas’ opinion, it had given con- 


| tracts to supply gas at cost or below for 


three years to come. Thus if the gas war 


| stopped to-morrow the company still had 


three barren years before it. He would not 
blame Director Furbush exactly, but it was 
his private opinion that the war had been 
prosecuted rather recklessly. But by good 
he had come in contact with a 
gentleman— Ulysses Pettingill by name 

who was prepared to pay one hundred 
dollars a share for Poplar Park Gas stock 
in behalf of an Eastern syndicate. As for 


| himself he was going to sell, and he frankly 


advised the ladies to do the same. Mean- 
while Ulysses was explaining to other 


| stockholders that he had not been able to 


carry out his former agreement to buy 


| their shares at two hundred dollars apiece. 


The outbreak of the gas war had made that 
impossible, as they could easily under- 
stand. But the Eastern gentlemen whom 
he represented would pay one hundred dol- 
lars a share even though the company was 
practically ruined. 

Thus while Furbush vigorously prose- 
cuted the war, Nicholas and Ulysses softly 
circulated behind his back. But the money 
which Ulysses used in buying stock at one 
hundred dollars a share was derived from 


| loans that Furbush obtained at the banks 
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Let us tell you how to do it. 








“HE lengths of these black 

lines show the relative 

food values of Dromedary 

Dates and bread, meat, eggs and po- 

tatoes. Eat Dromedary Dates because 

they are high in food value—and so delicious! 
In Sealed Packages 


Egg Boiled -680 The HILLS BROTHERS Company, Dept. K, 375 Washington St. , New York 
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is the title of our 1915 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural 
publication of the day—really a book of 204 pages, 8 co! plates and 1000 
photo engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration It is a mine of infor- 
mation of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies the 
results of over sixty-eight years of practical experience. To give this catalogue the 
largest possible distribution we make the following liberal offer 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was 
Cents we will mail the catalogue 


And Also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous 50-Cent “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


vcket each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet Radish, 

bie Asters, M hb Butterfly Pansies and Eckford Giant Flowering Sweet 
which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash 
$1.00 and upward With the Henderson Collection will 
e cultural directions together with the Henderson Garden Plans. 
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| Company’s franchise. 
| measure in a powerful speech, pointing out 


| measure, and before Alderman Griggs 


by pledging as collateral those Poplar Park 
Gas bonds which he controlled as the dom- 
inating member of the executive committee. 
He maintained privately that the only 
proper method of acquiring a property was 


| to make it pay for itself. 


One day he put several neat packages of 
twenty-dollar bills in a small brown bag 
and went down to the Sphinx Hotel on 
Clark Street, where he engaged a room and 
presently entertained two gentlemen, one 
of whom wore a diamond horseshoe in his 
pink four-in-hand tie while the other wore 
a calico shirt and an unkempt beard. 

This was a Monday afternoon, and in 
the City Council that evening Alderman 
McDougal introduced an ordinance provid- 
ing that the price of gas in Chicago should 
not thereafter exceed seventy-five cents 
a thousand feet; also calling upon the city 
law department to start proceedings for 
the forfeiture of the Metropolitan Gas 
He supported this 


that for weeks the Metropolitan had been 
selling gas in the western edge of its terri- 
tory practically at fifty cents a thousand 
feet, for its cash bonuses to patrons were a 
mere subterfuge to reduce the price of gas. 
If it could sell gas out there at fifty cents 


| certainly it could sell gas elsewhere at 


seventy-five cents, and the discrimination 
in favor of patrons round Poplar Park con- 
stituted a violation of its franchise. Alder- 
man Heimberg strongly seconded the 
who 
was on the Metropolitan pay roll—could 
get his underlings in line to force an adjourn- 
ment it was evident that the McDougal 
ordinance would muster many votes in the 
chamber. 

Over this stroke Director Hicks, of Poplar 
Park Gas, whom Furbush had forewarned 
of it, was fairly bursting with delight, for 
the newspapers spread it on their front 
pages next morning and Metropolitan Gas 
stock broke five points more, having fallen 
forty dollars a share altogether since the 
gas war began. Eagerly counting up the 
profits that had accrued on his big short 
line, Director Hicks ordered his brokers to 
sell two thousand shares more. 

While the brokers were executing the 
order Elmer Furbush was calling by ap- 
pointment on President Bennington of 
Metropolitan Gas, who had granted the 
appointment with reluctance. Having to 
meet fellows like Furbush was one of the 
disagreeable incidents of his position. And 
when Furbush was shown in Mr. Benning- 
ton took no particular pains to conceai it. 
Leaning back in a chair and looking across 
a desk which had taken his fancy in Vienna, 
he made a slight motion of the head, just 
enough to signify that he was aware that a 
two-legged animal was taking a chair on 
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the opposite side of the desk, nobody having 
asked him to take a chair either. 

The manner was not lost upon Furbush, 
and a quite childish rage boiled up within 
him; so he opened the conversation by 
observing coolly: ‘“‘I suppose you've got 
a bellyful by this time.” 

Mr. Bennington flushed, but kept an 
iron hand on his temper and replied coldly: 
“You said you had a proposition to make.” 

“Yes,” said Furbush. “I’m ready to 
help you out of this mess. Your stock is 
down forty dollars a share. Your electric- 
light deal is tangled up. There is lively 
agitation for seventy-five-cent gas. I put 
you in and I can pull you out if you like.” 

At this insolent speech Mr. Benning- 
ton’s hand toyed nervously with a beau- 
tifully carved bronze paperweight; but 
he compressed his lips firmly, and when he 
had himself in hand asked, as much as 
possible as though he were asking it of a 
dog: “‘How much Poplar Park Gas stock 
have you?” 

“Nine-tenths of it, 
“Want it?” 

There was a jeer in the question, and 
again Mr. Bennington paused a moment 
before asking: “* What will you take for it?” 

“T’ll give it to you,” said Furbush, with 
steady and openly contemptuous eyes upon 
the florid face opposite. 

Mr. Bennington couldn't help looking 
surprised at that, and after letting him 
flounder a moment Furbush explained, still 
contemptuously: ‘* You've laid seme mains 
in Poplar Park territory—maybe fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth. The Poplar Park 
Gas Company has issued three million 
dollars of bonds, but they’re all in the 
treasury, or pledged for loans so that they 
can be got hold of as soon as the loans 
are paid. The Poplar Park Gas Company 
will pay your company that three million 
dollars of bonds for the mains you have 
laid in Poplar Park territory. Then your 
company will guarantee the principal and 
interest of the bonds, making them good as 
wheat, and pay them over to me for my 
Poplar Park stock. The stock won't cost 
you a cent, for as soon as the price of gas 
is put back to a dollar and twenty-five cents 
a thousand feet that territory will yield 
more than enough profit to pay interest on 
the bonds.” 

“But your company has entered into 
contracts to furnish gas for three years as 
low as fifty cents a thousand feet,”’ Mr. 
Bennington objected. 

“Rubbish!” said Furbush. The con- 
tracts don’t say what sort of gas is to be 
furnished. You will have both companies, 
Poplar Park and Metropolitan. If anybody 
insists upon having Poplar Park gas at 
fifty cents a thousand feet according to con- 
tract, you can give him a quality of gas and 
a service that will bring him round, hat in 
hand, begging you to give him gas that will 
burn at any price. Then you can switch 
him over to the Metropolitan Company 
and give him good gas at a dollar and a 
quarter a thousand.” 

“Why, yes, that could be done,” 
Bennington murmured thoughtfully. 

“Sure!”’ said Furbush. “I hired those 
fellows to introduce that seventy-five-cent 
gas ordinance. They can be hired again to 
forget it.” For a moment he struggled 
with a doubt that lay in his mind. He 
hated this supercilious florid person across 
the desk; but something else was dearer 
than his hatred. ‘Here’s another thing,” 
he said. “One of my directors named 
Hicks is short of your stock up to his eye- 
brows. He sold more to-day. Probably 
plenty of other fellows are in the same boat. 
You can close this deal with me and keep 
it under your hat until you've jumped the 
stock up thirty or forty points and trimmed 
‘em to the bone.” 

“*Yes,"’ Mr. Bennington murmured: and 
in the same cold and supercilious detach- 
ment with which he had begun he added: 
“I'll close the deal with you at three this 
afternoon.” 

Going out, Furbush was furious. “ Rot- 
ten, lobster-faced, pot-bellied snob!” he 
raged to himself in the elevator. ‘‘ At heart 
he’s as big a crook as I am. He can’t put 
it over me with his pinchbeck society 
pretensions!” 

He knew this was childish and told him- 
self so; yet deep in his mind it rankled. 
Bennington’s society pretensions might be 
silly. All the same they were a toy he could 
not have, a cake beyond his reach. And 
his omnivorous appetite resented that. 

But there were consolations—the con- 
solation, for one thing, of observing Direc- 
tor Hicks’ anguish as the swift upbound 
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THE SATURDAY 


in Metropolitan Gas stock squeezed out 
all his profits. Furbush had nothing very 
definite against Hicks, who had been per- 
fectly obedient all the way through. But 
the fellow’s wiry whiskers at the base of 


his narrow head were absurd. When Hicks | 


discovered the deal that had been made 
behind his back, and came to Furbush all 
bursting with amazed indignation, Furbush 
laughed in his face and told him to take his 

rouch up to the Five Brothers Dental 
Dates and have it pulled. To Nicholas 
Lowden and Ulysses Pettingill, on the 
other hand, he was quite lavishly generous, 
retaining for himself only half the net 
loot, or a round million dollars. 

Meanwhile, out in Poplar Park a great 
many highly respectable citizens were tak- 
ing tucks in their family budgets to balance 
the loss of accustomed gas dividends. A 
little later President Bennington addressed 
the directors and several leading stock- 
holders of Metropolitan Gas who had 
assembled for the annual meeting. 

“T had hoped at this time,” said he, “to 
recommend that we reduce the price of gas 
to one dollar and ten cents a thousand feet. 
Gas is used largely by people in modest 
circumstances who would appreciate a re- 
duction in their gas bills. But this affair at 
Poplar Park has cost us a lot of money, first 
and last, so we shall have to keep the price 
of gas at a dollar and a quarter for two or 
three years longer.” 

A hundred thousand citizens in modest 
circumstances, jolting wearily homeward as 
usual in trolley and elevated cars that were 
packed to the doors with sweltering human- 
ity, did not know that they were paying 
for Furbush’s gas war and for the pretty 
steam launch he had bought that day. 





Editor's Note—This is the second in a series of 
stories by Mr. Payne. The third will appear in an 
early issuc. 
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heavenward from my fires of destruction. 
And when it was over I told Olie to go out 
for a good long walk, for I intended to take 
a bath—which I did in the washtub, with 
much joy and my last cake of Paris soap. 
And I had to shout to poor ambulating Olie 
for half an hour before I could persuade 
him to come in to supper. And even then 
he came tardily, with countless hesitations 
and pauses, as though a lady temerarious 
enough to take a scrub were for all time 
taboo to the race of man. And when he 
finally ventured in through the door, round 
eyed and blushing a deep russet, he gaped 
at my white middy blouse and my little 
white apron with that silent but eloquent 
admiration which couldn't fail to warm the 
cockles of the most unimpressionable 
housewife’s heart. 


Monday, the twenty-third. My Dinky 
Dunk is back—and oh, the difference to 
me! I kept telling myself that I was too 
busy to miss him. He came as I was get- 
ting ready for bed. I'd been watching the 
trail every now and then all day long and 
by nine o'clock had given him up. When 
I heard him shouting for Olie I made a rush 
for him and nearly shocked to death Olie 
and some unknown man who'd driven 
Dinky-Dunk home, How I hugged my 
husband! And when I got him inside we 
had it all over again. He was just like a big 
overgrown boy. And he put the table be- 
tween us, so he’d have a chance to talk. 
But even that didn’t work. He smothered 
my laughing in kisses and held me up close 
to him and said I was wonderful. Then 
we'd try to get down to earth again and 
talk sensibly and then there’d be another 
death clinch. Dinky-Dunk said I was 
worse than he. 

For which I did my best to break in his 
floating ribs. Heaven only knows how late 
we talked that night. And Dinky-Dunk 
had a bundle of surprises for me. The first 
was a bronze reading lamp. The second 
was a soft little rug for the bedroom — only 
an Axminster, but very acceptable. The 
third was a pair of Juliets lined with fur and 
oceans too big for me. And Dinky-Dunk 
says by Wednesday we'll have two milk 
cows—part Guernsey—at the ranch, and 
inside of a week a crate of hens will be ours. 
Thereupon I couldn't help leading Duncan 
to the inventory I had made of what we had 
and, on the opposite side, of what we had to 
have. The second thing under the heading 
of ‘“‘ Needs” was “‘Lamp,”’ the fifth was‘ Bed- 

| room Rug,” the thirteenth was “‘ Hens,” 
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Tooth Brush 


| and the next was “‘Cow.” 


I think he was 
rather amazed at the length of that list of 
“Needs,” but he says I shall have every- 
thing in reason. And when he settled down 
a bit and noticed the changes in the living 


| room and then went in and inspected the 


; arms 


bedroom he grew very solemn of a sudden. 
It worried me. 

“Lady Bird,” he said, taking me in his 
, ‘this is a pretty hard life I’ve trapped 


| youinto. It will have to be hard for a year 





or two, but we'll win out in the end and 
I guess it'll be worth the fight!” 

Dinky-Dunk is such a dear. I told him 
of course we'd win out, but I shouldn't be 
much use to him at first. I'd have to get 
broken in and made bridlewise. 

“But, oh, Dinky-Dunk, whatever hap- 
pens, you must always love me!""—and I 


| imagine I swam for him with my Australian 


crawl stroke. All I remember is that we 
went to sleep in each other’s arms. And 
as I started to say and forgot to finish, I'd 
been missing my Dinky-Dunk more than 
I imagined those last few days. After that 
night it was no longer just a shack. It was 
home—home— it’s such a beautiful word! 
It must mean so much to every woman. 
And I fell asleep telling myself it was the 


| loveliest word in the English language. 


Dinky-Dunk and I spent Sunday just 
“pirooting” about the place. He took me 


| out and showed me the stables and the hay- 


| stacks and the granaries 


| used to call it gopher soup. 


which he'd just 
waterproofed so there’d be no more spoilt 
grain on that farm—and the cool-hole he 
used before the cellar was built, and the 
ruins of the sod hut where the first home- 
steader to own that land had lived. Then 
he showed me the new bunkhouse for the 
men, which Olie is finishing in his spare 
time. It looks much better than our own 
shack, being of planed lumber. But Dinky- 
Dunk is loyal to the shack and says it’s 
really better built and the warmest’shack in 
the West—as I'll find before winter is over. 
Then we stopped at the pump and Dinky- 
Dunk made a confession. When he first 
bought that ranch there was no water at 
the shack except what he cou'd catch from 
the roof. Water had to be hauled for miles, 
and it was muddy and salty at that. They 
This lack of 


| water always worried him, he said, for 


women always want water and oodles of it. 
It was the year before, after he had left me 
at Banff, that he was determined to get 
water. It was hard work putting down 
that well and up to almost the last mo- 
ment it promised to be a dry hole. But 
when they struck that water Dinky-Dunk 
says he decided in his soul that he was go- 
ing to have me if I was to be had. It was 
water fit for a queen. And he wanted his 
queen. But of course even queens have to 
be well laved and well laundered. He said 
he didn't sleep all night after they found the 
water was there. He was too happy; he just 
went meandering about the prairie, singing 
to himself. 

““So you were pretty sure of me, Kitten- 
Cats, even then?’ I demanded. 

He looked at me with his solemn Scotch- 
Canadian eyes. “‘I am not sure of you even 
now,” was his answer. 

But I made him take it back. 

It’s rather odd how Dinky-Dunk got 
this ranch, which used to be called the 
Cochrane Ranch, for even behind this 
peaceful little home of ours there is a touch 
of tragedy. Hugh Cochrane was one of 
Dinky-Dunk’s surveyors when he first took 
up railroad work in British Columbia. 
Hugh had a younger brother, Andrew, who 
was rather wild and had been brought out 
here and planted on the prairie to be kept 
out of mischief. One winter night he rode 
nearly thirty miles to a dance—they do that 
apparently out here and think nothing of 
it—and instead of riding home at five 
o’clock in the morning with the others he 
visited a whisky runner who was operating 
a “blind pig.”” There he acquired much 
more whisky than was good for him and 
got lost on the trail. That meant he was 
badly frozen and probably out of his mind 
before he got back to the shack. He wasn’t 
able to keep up a fire, of course, or do any- 
thing for himself—and I suppose the poor 
boy simply froze to death. He was alone 
there, and it was weeks and weeks before 
his body was found. But the most grue- 
some part of it all was that his horses had 
been stabled, tied up in their stalls without 
feed. They were all found dead, poor 
brutes! They'd even eaten the wooden 
boards the mangers were built of. Hugh 
Cochrane couldn’t get over it, and was 
going to sell the ranch for fourteen hundred 
dollars when Dinky-Dunk heard of it and 
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stepped in and bought the whole half- 
section. Then he bought the McKinnon 
place, a half-section to the north of this, 
after McKinnon had lost all his buildings 
because he was too shiftless to make a fire 
guard. And when the railway work was 
finished Dinky- Dunk took up wheat grow- 
ing. He is a great believer in wheat. He 
says wheat spells wealth here. Some peo- 
ple call him a land miner, he says, but when 
he’s given the chance to do the thing as he 
wants to he’ll show them who’s right. 


Wednesday, the twenty-fifth. Dinky- 
Dunk and I have been making plans. He’s 
promised to build an annex to the shack, 
a wing on the north side, so I can have a 
storeroom and a clothes closet at one end 
and a guest chamber at the other. And I’m 
to have a sewing machine and a bread 
mixer, and the smelly steer-hide divan is 
going to be banished to the bunkhouse. 
And Dinky-Dunk says I must have a pinto, 
a riding horse, as soon as he can lay hands 
on the right animal. Later on he says I 
must have help, but out here in the West 
women are hard to get and harder to keep. 
They are snatched up by lonely bachelors 
lil:ze Dinky-Dunk. They can” even keep the 
school-teachers—mostly girls from Onta- 
rio—from marrying off. But I don’t want 
a woman about, not for a few months yet. 
I want Dinky-Dunk all to myself. And the 
freedom of isolation like this is such a lux- 
ury! To be just oneself in civilization is the 
greatest luxury in the world, and also the 
most expensive, I've found to my sorrow. 

Out here there’s no object in being any- 
thing but oneself. Life is so simple and 
honest, so back to first principles. There's 
joy in the thought of getting rid of all the 
sublimated junk of city life. I’m just a 
woman; and Dinky-Dunk is just a man. 
We've got a roof and a bed and a fire. 
That’s ail. And what is there, really, after 
that? We have to eat, of course; but we 
really live well. There's all the game we 
want, especially wild duck and prairie 
chicken, to say nothing of jack-rabbit. 
Dinky-Dunk sallies out and pots them as 
we need them. We get our veal and beef by 
the quarter, but it will not keep well until 
the weather gets cooler, so I put what we 
don’t need in brine and use it for boiling 
meat. We have no fresh fruit, but even 
evaporated peaches can be stewed so that 
they’re appetizing. And as I had the good 
sense to bring out with me no less than 
three cook-books I’m able to attempt more 
and more elaborate dishes. Olie has a wire- 
fenced square where he grew beets and car- 
rots and onions and turnips and the biggest 
potatoes I ever saw. These will be pit- 
ted before the heavy frosts come. We get 
our butter and lard by the pail and our 
flour by the barrel, but getting things in 
quantities sometimes has its drawbacks. 
When I examined the oatmeal box I found 
it had weevils in it, and promptly threw all 
that meal away. Dinky-Dunk, coming in 
from the corral, viewed the pile in round- 
eyed amazement. 

It’s got worms in it!” I cried out to 
him. He took up a handful of it and stared 
at it with tragic sorrow. 

“Why, I ate weevils all last winter,”’ he 
reprovingly remarked. Dinky-Dunk, with 
his Scotch strain, loves his porridge. So 
we'll have to get a hundredweight— guar- 
anteed strictly uninhabited—when we 
team in to Buckhorn. 

Men are funny! A woman never quite 
knows a man until she has lived with him 
and day by day unearthed his little idio- 
syncrasies. She may seem close to him in 
those earlier days of romance, but she never 
really knows him any more than asparrow on 
a telegraph wire knows Morse. Men have 
so many little kinks and turns, even the 
best of them. I tacked oilcloth on a shoe 
box and draped chintz around it, and fixed 
a place for Dinky-Dunk to wash in the bed- 
room when he comes in at noon. At night 
I knew it would be impossible, for he’s 
built a little washhouse with old binder- 
carrier canvas nailed to four posts, and out 
there Olie and he strip every evening and 
splash each other with horse-pails full of 
well water—Dinky-Dunk is clean, what- 
ever he may be, but I thought it would look 
more civilized if he’d perform his limited 
noonday ablutions in the bedroom. He did 
it for one day, in pensive silence, and then 
sneaked the wash things back to the rickety 
old bench outside the door. He said it 
saved time. 

Among other vital things, I’ve found 
that Dinky-Dunk hates burnt toast. Yes- 
terday morning, Matilda Anne, I got think- 
ing about Corfu and Ragusa and you, and 
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it did burn a little round the edges, I sup= 
pose. So I kissed his ear and told him car- 
bon would make his teeth white. But he 
got up and went out with a sort of in-this- 
way-madness-lies expression, and I felt 
wretched all day. So this morning I was 
more careful. I did that toast just to a 
turn. “Feast, oh sovereign, on the blond- 
est of toast!” I said as I salaamed and 
handed him the plate. He wrinkled up his 
forehead a little at the sting in that speech, 
but he could not keep from grinning. Then, 
too, Dinky-Dunk always soaps the back 
of his hand to wash his back, and reach 
high up. SodolI. And on cold mornings he 
says, ““One, two, three, the bumble bee,” 
before he hops out of bed—and I imagined 
I was the only grown-up in all the wide 
world who still made use of that foolish 
rhyme. And the other day when he was 
hot I found him drinking a dipperful of cold 
water fresh from the well. So I said: 


“Many aman has gone to his sarcophagus 
Thro’ pouring cold water down a warm 
esophagus!” 


“Where did you ever hear that?” he 
asked. I told him that was what Lady 
Agatha always said to me when she caught 
me drinking ice water. “I thought I was the 
only man in the world who knew that crazy 
old couplet,”’ he confessed, and he chased me 
round the shack with the rest of the dipper- 
ful, to keep from chilling his tummy, he 
explained. Then Dinky-Dunk and I both 
like to give pet names to things. He calls 
me Lady Bird and Gee-Gee, and sometimes 
Honey, and sometimes Boca Chica and 
Tabby. And I call him Dinky-Dunk and the 
Dour Maun, and Kitten-Cats, though for 
some reason or other he hates that last name. 
I think he feels it’s an affront to his dignity. 
And no man likes a trace of mockery in a 
woman. But Dinky-Dunk’s names are 
born of affection, and I love him for them. 
Even the ranch horses have all been tagged 
with names. There's Slip Along, and Water 
Light, and Bronk, and Patsy Crocker, and 
Pick and Shovel, and Tumble Weed, and 
others that I can’t remember at the mo- 
ment. And I find I’m picking up certain of 
Dinky-Dunk’s little habits, and dropping 
into the trick of looking at things from his 
standpoint. 1 wonder if husbands and 
wives really do get to be alike? There are 
times when Dinky-Dunk seems to know 
just what I’m thirking, for when he speaks 
he says exactly che thing I was going to 
ask him. Ané he’s inexorable in his belief 
that one’s right shoe should always be put 
on first. So am I! 


Thursday, the twenty-sixth. Dinky- 
Dunk is rather pinched for ready money. 
He is what they call land poor out here. He 
has big plans but not much cash. So we shall 
have to be frugal. I had decided on vast 
and sudden changes in this household, but 
I'll have to draw in my horns a little. Luck- 
ily I have nearly two hundred dollars of my 
own money left— and have never mentioned 
it to Dinky-Dunk. So almost every night 
I study the magazine advertisements, and 
the catalogue of the mail-order house in 
Winnipeg. Each night I add to my list of 
**Needs,” and then go back and cross out 
some earlier ones as being too extravagant. 

And as I sit there, thinking of what I have 
to do without, I envy the women I’ve 
known in other days, the women with all 
their white linen and their cut glass and 
silverware and their prayer rugs and period 
rooms and their white-tiled bathrooms and 
their machinery for making life so comfort- 
able and so easy. [envy them. I put away 
my list, and go to bed envying them. But 
oh, I sleep so soundly, and I wake up so 
buoyant in heart, so eager to get at the 
next day’s work, so glad to see I am slowly 
getting things more shipshape. It doesn’t 
leave room for regret. And there is always 
the future, the happier to-morrow to which 
our thoughts go out. I get thinking of the 
city again, and of the thousands and thou- 

sands of women who are toiling without 
hope, going on in the same old rut from day 
to day, cooped up in little flats and back 
rooms, with bad air and bad food, while I 
have all God’s outdoors to wander about in 
and can feel the singing rivers of health in 
my veins. 

And here I sidestep my Song of Solomon 
voluntary, for they have one thing I do 
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miss, and that is music. I wish I had 
cottage piano or a baby grand! I wish | 
had any kind of an old piano! I wish I had 
an accordion, or a German sweet potato, or 
even a jew’s-harp! But what's the use of 
wishing for luxuries when we haven't even 
a can-opener— Dinky-Dunk says he’s used 
a hatchet for over a year! And our only 
toaster is a kitchen fork wired to the end of 
alath. I even saw Dinky-Dunk spend half 
an hour straightening out old nails taken 
from one of our shipping boxes. And the 
only colander we have was made out of a 
leaky milk pan by punching holes in its 
bottom. And we haven't a double-boiler, 
nor a mixing bowl, nor a doughnut cutter. 
When I told Dinky-Dunk yesterday that we 
were running out of soap he said he'd build 
a leach of wood ashes and get beef tallow 
and make soft soap. I asked him how long 
he’d want to kiss a downy cheek that had 
been washed in soft soap. He said he'd 
keep on kissing me if I was a mummy 
pickled in bitumen. But I prefer not 
risking too much of the pickling process. 
Which reminds me of the fact that I find 
my hair a terrible nuisance with no Hor- 
tense to struggle with it every morning. 
It’s so thick and long that it takes an age to 
do it up decently. Such fussing seems a 

waste of time. I think I'll cut it off. The 
only thing that makes me hesitate is the 
thought that Dinky-Dunk might hate me 
for the rest of his days. 

But I am not the only busy person in this 
neighborhood. Olie and Dinky-Dunk talk 
about summer fallowing and double-disking 
and drag-harrowing and fire-guarding, and 
I'm beginning to understand what it all 
means. They are out with their teams all 
day long, working like Trojans. We have 
midday dinner, which Olie bolts in silence 
and with the rapidity of chain lightning. 
He is the most expert of sword swallowers 
with a table knife, and Dinky-Dunk says 
Burbank could make a fortune inventing a 
square pea that would stay on a knife blade. 
But Dinky-Dunk stopped my calling him 
the sword swallower and has privately 
tipped Olie off as to the functions of the 
table fork. How the males of this old earth 
stick together! The world of men is a secret 
order and every man is a member! 

Having bolted his dinner Olie 
makes for outdoors. Then Dinky-Dunk 
comes to my side of the table. We sit side 
by side, with our arms round each other 
Sometimes I fill his pipe for him and light 
it. Then we talk lazily, happily, content- 
edly. Then he looks at our nickel alarm 
clock, up on the book shelves which I made 
out of old biscuit boxes, and invariably 
says, “This isn’t the spirit that built 
Rome,” and kisses me three times, once on 
each eyelid, tight, and once on the mouth. 
I don’t even mind the taste of the pipe. 
Then he’s off, and I’m alone for the after- 
noon. But I’m getting things organized 
now so that I have a little spare time. And 
with time on my hands I find myself turn- 
ing very restless. Yesterday I wandered 
off on the prairie and nearly got lost. 
Dinky-Dunk says I must be more careful 
until I get to know the country better. He 
put me up on his shoulder and made me 
promise. Then he let me down. It made 
me wonder if I hadn't married a masterful 
man. Above all things I’ve always wanted 
freedom. 

“I’m a wild woman, Duncan. 
never tame me,” I confessed to him. 

He laughed a little. 

“So you think you will?” I demanded. 


always 


You'll 


“No, I won't, Gee-Gee, but life will!” 
And again I felt some ghostly spirit 


of revolt stirring in me away down deep. 
I think he saw some shadow of it, caught 
some echo of it, for his manner changed 
and he pushed back the hair from my fore- 
head and kissed me almost pityingly. 

“There’s one thing must not happen!” I 
told him as he held me in his arms. 

He did not let his eyes meet mine. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“I’m afraid—out here!” I confessed as 
I clung to him and felt the need of having 
him close to me. 

He was very quiet and thoughtful all 
evening. Before I fell asleep he told me 
that on Monday the two of us would team 
in to Buckhorn and get a wagonload of 
supplies. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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He made a speech in London, late in 
August, at the time the Cabinet Minis- 
ters—or most of them— went on the stump 
to urge recruiting. Asquith spoke in the 


| four capitals—London, Cardiff, Edinburgh 


and Dublin—and made four tremendous 
speeches, especially the one in Dublin. 
Lloyd George did his share; and the one 
I heard was made in London. 

Away back yonder, when I was a boy up 
in Western New York, a friend and myself 
drove thirty miles over muddy October 
roads one autumn to get to Rochester in 


| order to hear Joseph Benson Foraker make 


a campaign speech. Foraker was black- 
haired, lean, full of fire in those days, and 
was earning his title of Fire-Alarm Foraker. 
More than any stump speaker I have ever 
heard, he approximated in those days the 
Lloyd George of the present. Foraker did 
not have Lloyd George’s sense of humor. 
He had the fire and eloquence, and the 
magnetism, and the control of his audience; 
but he lacked that essential. 


Lloyd George’s Great Ability 


Lloyd George has humor. It bubbles 
out of him. He will make a comment that 
will get a laugh in the middle of a most 
serious argument. He has a queer twist of 
imagination. He hasthe ability of humorous 
depreciation of his opponents in a high de- 
gree. He can sting and he can excoriate. 
His speeches are argumentative, statisti- 
cal—but you do not mind that—full of 
invective, full of epigram, full of humor, 
full of eloquence. He can take a stodgy 
British audience and bring it up standing. 
And the main thing about him is his cour- 


| age. He is not afraid of a duke or an earl, 


or any other titled barnacle. 

He is a consummate politician and 
consummate advocate; and I leave his 
sincerity to the vested interests, the landed 
classes, the titled ones, to discuss with the 
middle and the low, who are the special 
concerns of Lloyd George. What I want 
to record here is that this little man is the 
most effective public speaker I ever heard, 
and that he is distinctively a most human 
sort of human being. 

Lloyd George’s burdens in this war are 
greater than those of any other member of 
the Cabinet. It is his part to watch and 
ward the finances of the government, and 
to produce the money with which this war 
must be fought. All that falls on him. 
Kitchener and Churchill are spending 
money as though it could be picked from 
the trees. The extraordinary expenses of 
Great Britain are probably between seven 
and a half and ten million dollars a day, 
aside from the usual expenses of peace time. 
Lloyd George has to get this money; to ar- 
range the details so that there shall be as 
little disturbance of business and the finances 
as possible—to do a thousand things in 
connection with the Treasury. 

And he is as gay and carefree as can be 
imagined. He takes his work seriously and 
earnestly, but he does not go about it as 
though the Bank of England would shut 
its doors unless he was there to hold them 
open. A fine little man is Lloyd George, 
and an able; and the way he makes the 
moneyed classes shell out is one reason 
why he is the most popular—-and the most 
unpopular——-Welshman since the days of 
Taffy of the nursery jingle. 

Sir Edward Grey is the diplomatist, the 
chief of the Foreign Office; and he looks it, 
and acts it, and is it. If you should meet 
Grey in a crowded room, or if you should 
see him walking alone in Hyde Park, or sit 
near him at dinner, or observe him at 
a Cabinet meeting, or at church, or at a 
theater—or anywhere else—you would 


| immediately arrive at the conclusion that 


here is a man who, student of great prob- 
lems, is always studying them. His ability 
as a diplomatist is amply displayed in the 
English White Papers, issued since the war 
began, and has been displayed before in 
various negotiations. Inasmuch as he is a 
diplomatist, he never by any chance is any- 
thing else. 

He is a grave and serious man in all his 
relations to the outside world. At table 
he is a most agreeable and companionable 
person, but guarded in his conversation. I 
suppose they began training him for diplo- 
macy in his earliest youth, for when you see 
him it is as plain that he is a diplomatist as 
it would be if he wore a sandwich board 
announcing the fact—and probably plainer. 
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He is good-looking in the clean-cut way 
of the well-bred Englishman. His face is 
pale and his eyes are grave. He rarely 
smiles, and his air is that of intense pre- 
occupation. His favorite picture repre- 
sents him leaning on his hand, with a finger 
upstretched along his cheek, gazing in 
a reflective mood at the table on which his 
elbow rests. You think of him as ponder- 
ing deeply on the fate of nations. Likely 
as not he is; and, at that, he has a good 
deal to ponder about. 

Diplomacy is a passion with Grey, and 
diplomatic expression. He is skillful in the 
use of words and skillful in the employment 
of diplomatic phrases. He is an advocate 
of supreme ability, and can always make 
the cause of his country the cause that, as 
he tells it, is the only one containing right 
and justice and truth, and so on. Fifty 
years from now his letters and dispatches 
in the White Papers will be analyzed, and 
he will then assume his proper place in 
history. 

At present he stands as the adroit, able 
and suave director of the diplomacy of 
Great Britain—the man on whose written 
word, so far as Great Britain’s part goes, 
will rest the responsibility for the war, or 
whose written word, as the case may be, 
will fix the responsibility elsewhere. They 
speak of him in London as a man of great 
ability, integrity and patriotism. 

Me Kenna, the home secretary, whose 
duties, in some measure, correspond to 
those of our Secretary of the Interior, is a 
dapper little person, with a florid face on 
which there is no trace of whiskers, a pair 
of winky blue eyes, and a forehead that is 
higher than it was originally because of 
the lapse of hair at its beginnings. 

McKenna, when he talks, gives you the 
impression of the Sunday-school superin- 
tendent who, putting the tips of his fin- 
gers together, teeters up and down on his 
toes and begins: ‘‘Now, dear children!” 
McKenna has his big part in the war. How 
big McKenna is in that part will develop 
presently. 

There are a dozen or more others 
Runciman, Masterman, Birrell, and so on; 
but these are the important men—the real 
war-makers. These are the men who are 
directing the government during this great 
crisis. Taking them by and large, they are up 
to the job. Great Britain is well officered; 
the government is in competent hands. 


Sea Telephones 


TELEPHONE that weighs eight hun- 

dred pounds, about the size of a large 
packing case, and needs strong currents of 
electricity for its operation, has been con- 
structed for telephoning short distances 
through water, or for telegraphing dis- 
tances of from thirty to forty miles under 
water. 

The diaphragm of the telephone, corre- 
sponding to the thin piece of japanned sheet 
metz’ that is generally to be observed in 
the transmitter and the receiver of ordinary 
telephones, is a great disk of steel, nearly 
two feet across and almost an inch in 
thickness, 

By means of this telephone it is possible 
not only to telephone short distances and 
telegraph long distances under water, but 
to detect icebergs in the neighborhood of 
a vessel and to determine the depth of the 
sea bottom. 

Vibrations sent out from the telephone 
will return as echoes from the sea bottom 
or from an iceberg; and by measuring the 
time taken for the return of the echoes it 
is possible to estimate very closely the dis- 
tance of an iceberg or of the bottom. 

This telephone is the invention of Pro- 
fessor R. A. Fessenden, who devised some 
of the most valuable instruments used in 
wireless telegraphy and other practical 
applications of electricity. 

The instrument is suspended in the water 
by a derrick on the ship, and wires lead a 
strong current of electricity to it. This 
power causes the heavy diaphragm to 
vibrate at the rate of about five hundred 
vibrations a second, and the water carries 
these vibrations just as air carries sound 
waves. At the other end of the wires a 
delicate telephone receiver catches the 
vibrations—though better results for long 
distances are obtained by catching the vibra- 
tions in another big receiving apparatus 
devised for that purpose. 
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Sense and Nonsense 


Not Even Expected 


HERE is a certain veteran hotel clerk 

of a certain small hotel up in the Maine 
woods who is noted for two things—his 
peculiar choice of words and the fact that 
pa day for thirty-odd years he has 
inscribed on the top lines of his register 
the principal items of current news in the 
village. 

Not long ago a New York editor, who 
chanced to be stopping at the hotel, bor- 
rowed the register long enough to copy 
down the following entries: 

“Monday, October 12. Yesterday, while 
percolating round the milldam, George 
Bates fell into the water; and, owing to 
his wife's —_> g to m ake him change his 
wet clothes, he is now threatened with 
pneumonia.” 

“Tuesday, October 13. George Bates 
is rapidly becoming no better. 

“Last night his wife for Doctor 
Linden, who looked him over, collected two 
dollars, and departed, looking very unsat- 
isfactory.” 

“Wednesday, October 14. George's 
symptoms are rapidly eventuating into 
fatalities.” 

“Thursday, October 15. At seven-thirty 
this morning our fellow townsman, George 


sent 


Bates, went to his Maker, entirely un- 
called for.” 
The Undying Flame 
N A CERTAIN Kentucky town Uncle 


Ike, a local character of color, was doing 
odd jobs for a gentleman when he was 
seized with colic in its most violent and 
painful form. His employer went to his 
relief with the only aid in liquid form he 
could find on the premises, the same being 
a bottle of tabasco sauce. 

Uncle Ike swallowed a large spoonful of 
the stuff and returned to work, weeping 
copiously. 

A few minutes later the gentleman went 
to look for him and found him doubled up 
in the hayloft. 


“Tke,”” he inquired, “how do you feel 
now?” 

“Mos’ daid, boss!” was the plaintive 
answer. 


“Better let me give you another dose of 
that medicine, then.” 

““Boss,”’ said Uncle Ike, “I'd hate to die 
on yoah hands; but I don’t never agin 
spect to take nothin’ whut water won't 
squench.” 


The Crystal Maze 


OON after the state of Georgia voted to 

go dry an aged rice-field darky limped 
into a general store in one of the Southern 
counties down near the Florida line and 
called for a pair of brogans. 

The storekeeper contemplated the two 
horny and calloused soles which the cus- 
tomer owned, and then he turned to their 
owner. 

“Why, Uncle Mose,” he said, “‘what 
does this mean? I don’t believe you ever 
wore a pi iir of shoes before in your life.” 

I ain’t, boss,” said Uncle Mose. 

““What possesses you to think you want 
some now?” 

“Well, boss,” said Uncle Mose, “since 
dese yeah Pro’bitionists tuck holt de woods 
is so full of bottles a nigger can’t walk 


round bar’-footed nowhars widout jest 
natchelly cuttin’ de bottoms right off'n 
his feet.’ 


Apparently a Total Loss 


WO cockneys went down the Thames 

for a bank holiday. In the afternoon 
they decided te try fishing. The owner of a 
stream-side mill rented them some tackle; 
and, as neither one of them had ever wet a 
line before, he warned them that they must 
stand financially responsible for any dam- 
age occurring to the outfits as a result of 
their inexperience. 

Presently, when they had been fishing a 
little while, one called along the bank to 
his friend: 

“Garge, wot does yer call the thing that 
bobs abaht on the water?” 

“The float.” 

“Well, then, I'll ‘ave to pay that there 
miller for mine— that’s all.” 

a y so?” demanded Garge. 

‘Because the bloomin’ thing’s sunk!” 


Better Than Money 


HE house detective of one of the big 

Broadway hotels stood staring into the 
night with a look of fixed gloom on his large, 
square face. A friend, who was in the news- 
paper business, drew up alongside and in- 
quired the cause of his melancholy. 

“It’s a lovely life!" said the morose 
sleuth. “Just a few minutes ago a taxicab 
halted here and out fell a literary guy with 
a bun on. You know the kind of a literary 
guy I mean—wears long hair and carries 
one of his own poems in his breast pocket, 
and is always just going to a Bohemian tea 
fight or just coming from one. 

“* Well, when he reaches for his roll to pay 
the fare he finds somebody’s nicked him for 
his bundle, and he accuses the taxi driver. 
I knows the driver for a bad boy; so I 

takes a hand and I finally makes the pirate 
cough up the literary party’s wad, which he 
claims he found on the floor of the ma- 
chine after the party got aboard. The roll 
amounts to a hundred and nineteen bones 
more’n that writer ever had at one time in 
his whole life before. 

“The taxi drives away and I hands the 
weeping stew his bundle; and he falls on 
my neck, shedding tears of gratitude. 

“** Officer,” he says, ‘I don’t know what 
I can do to show my gratitude.’ 

‘Then hestarts fingering his roll and I fig- 
ures he’s going to slip me a ten or a twenty; 
but he puts the green stuff in his pocket. 

** Officer,” he says, ‘I ain't got the nerve 
to offer you money. I couldn't pay you in 
money for what you done just now for me; 
so I'll tell you what to do: 

**You meet me here at twelve o'clock 
to-morrow. I’m going to introduce you to 
Richard Harding Davis. 


Terminal Facilities Desired 


HEODORE ROUSSEAU, secretary to 

Mayor Mitchel of New York, says 
that when he was a small boy in Nashville 
the negro cook of the family developed a 
desire to travel. She pestered her husband 
to give her an outing, until finally in des- 
peration he bought tickets for a round trip 
to Lebanon, where there was to be a cele- 
bration of the colored population one 
Sunday. But the train halted so often and 
lost so many minutes between stations 
that when it reached its destination it was 
time to turn round and come back, which 
it accordingly did, without giving the pas- 
sengers an opportunity to leave the cars. 

All during the return journey the Rous- 
seau cook sat in gloomy silence, staring out 
of the window into the night. As they 
rolled into the Nashville station the hus- 
band mustered up courage to speak. 

“I hopes you's satisfied now?” he said. 

She turned on him in a fury. 

“Nigger,”’ she shrieked, “de next time I 
asks you to take me somew heres don’t you 
take me nowheres!” 


Taking Off the Chill 


HIS story is probably exaggerated, but 

it has the merit of being suitable mid- 
winter reading. 

Maclyn Arbuckle says a darky in Gal- 
veston got an offer of a job in Minneapolis 
and, having a desire to visit the North, 
started for his new place in the middle of 
January. Texas was balmy when he left, 
but he stepped off the steam-heated train 
at his destination into the middle of the 
worst blizzard in fifteen years. In his cot- 
ton shirt and ragged overalls the new 
arrival staggered along for perhaps a hun- 
dred yards, then stiffened like a board and 
rolled over into a snowdrift. 

There, according to Arbuckle, a police- 
man found him some time later and, with 
the aid of two hardy citizens, carried the 
body to the morgue, where the coroner 
diagnosed the case as one of death by expo- 
sure; and, since the earth was frozen so 
hard that burials were impossible, the un- 
known was sent to the crematory. 

On arrival there an attendant slid the 
body into the white-hot interior of the re- 
ceptacle and went off to bed. Next morn- 
ing another body was brought to him. As 
he opened the steel door of the crematory 
and drew back from the gush of terrific heat 
that shot out into his face, a complaining 
voice came forth from the inside, saying: 

““Who is dat openin’ dat do’ and lettin’ 
all dat cold air in heah on me?” 
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Farmers In 
One Small 
County 
Have 
Electricity 


In Their 
Homes! 


It illuminates 
their houses and 
barns. It makes 
possible many 
conveniences for 
the women. 


It pumps water, 
drives the sepa- 
rator, runs the 
churn, saws wood. 
It fills the silo and 
irrigates the crops. 


It is a hired man 
that is always on 
the job. 


And the cost of 
its service is sur- 
prisingly low. 


This story and 
33 others are 
in this week's 
issue of 


The Country 
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OR a long time big corporate borrowers 

in the United States have been gambling 
on the investment market. They have 
been hoping that money for long-term 
investment will become much cheaper, so 
that they may once more sell twenty, 
thirty and fifty year bonds on a four or 
four-and-a-half per cent interest basis; 
and, while waiting for that agreeable condi- 
tion to develop, they have been financing 
themselves from hand to mouth by selling 
secured notes running one, two and three 
years. 

Six months ago—because business was 
slackening, which normally involves easier 
money—it looked as though they might 
soon be able to float long-term bonds on a 
lower interest basis than had prevailed dur- 
ing the preceding year and a half. Then came 
the European war, which involves—some 
time in the not distant future—enormous 
bond issues by European governments. 

There is a decided probability, therefore, 
that railroad, public-utility and industrial 
companies will be obliged to refund hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of short-term 
notes at a time when the demand for in- 
vestable capital is likely to be greater than 
ever before and bond interest rates corre- 
spondingly high. 

That depends, perhaps, on the duration 
of the war; but the first thing to consider 
is the probable need of big corporate bor- 
rowers. In the eighteen months ending 
with last June steam and electric railroads 
and large industrial concerns put out 
nearly a thousand million dollars of short- 
term notes, maturing in one, two and three 
years. It is a noteworthy fact concerning 
these short-term notes that, as interest 
rates go higher, maturities become shorter. 

Say a railroad is obliged to raise twenty 
million dollars. It does not want to pay 
five per cent on a thirty-year bond issue; 


| but it will borrow the money for three 


years at five per cent, hoping to be able to 
sell long-term bonds on a basis better than 
five per cent by the time the notes mature. 
If obliged to pay six per cent, however, it 
will borrow for one year only. Many of the 
short-term notes issued in 1913 and dur- 
ing the first half of 1914 bore six per cent 
interest, and few ran over two years. 


Obligations Maturing This Year 


The Wall Street Journal recently pub- 
lished lists of corporate obligations matur- 
ing at the end of 1915 and found the total 
to be eight hundred and ten million dollars, 
far the greater part consisting of short-term 
notes. 

This, of course, is irrespective of any need 
of capital for extensions and betterments. 
It is true that railroads and big corpora- 
tions generally are not in condition or mood 
to expand very much; yet there is always 
need of new capital. For some time the 
railroads have been standing off that need 
as much as possible. 

In the eighteen months referred to above 
the railroads listed five hundred and ten 
million dollars of new long-term bonds, but 
more than two hundred millions of this 
consisted of new issues that were simply 
exchanged for old issues—as the Hudson & 
Manhattan Railroad’s sixty-six million 
dollars of new bonds, issued under the ad- 
justment plan-—-or were for the purpose of 
refunding old issues. 

So, during the year and a half, the roads 
absorbed only about three hundred million 
dollars of fresh capital for extensions, im- 
provements, and so on, by way of long- 
term bond issues; and most of the note 
issues were for refunding purposes. 

Itissafe tosay that big corporate borrow- 
ers must have a billion dollars by the spring 
of 1915— which, of course, does not include 
municipal borrowing. The terms on which 
they get it are equally important to them- 
selves and to investors. Recent experience 
of the New York Central Railroad gives a 
line on the situation at this writing. 

In April last that road sold to J. P. 
Morgan & Company forty million dollars of 
one-hundred-year four-and-a-half per cent 
refunding and improvement bonds. The 
price paid by the bankers was not stated; 
but as the bankers offered the bonds to the 
public at ninety-five and three-fourths cents 
on the dollar, netting investors four and 
seven-tenths per cent interest, it is obvious 
the road paid about five per cent for the 
money. 


By Will Payne 


Twenty-five million dollars of these 
bonds was offered to the public; but in six 
months—that is, up to the fore part of 
October—only seventeen millions had been 
sold. The syndicate then reduced the price 
at which the bonds were offered to eighty- 
nine and a half cents on the dollar, yielding 
investors a trifle over five per cent interest. 

It is evident, then, that the road could 
not have borrowed a large sum on long- 
term bonds in October without paying con- 
siderably more than five per cent. The 
road, however, then needed forty million 
dollars more, so it sold to Morgan & Com- 
pany forty million dollars of notes bearing 
five per cent interest, half maturing in six 
months and the other half in one year. 
The bankers offered these notes at such a 
discount as to net purchasers six and a half 
per cent on the investment. 

No doubt the bankers’ commission, con- 
sidering the short time the notes had to 
run, brought the cost of the money to the 
railroad up to about seven per cent. More- 
over, the notes were not offered to the 
public by advertisements in the financial 
journals, as usual, and it was reported that 
the road deposited a large part of them in 
its banks; so the transaction really stands 
outside the ordinary investment market. 


Permanent Borrowings 


There is the case of the Erie Railroad, 
which had four and a half million dollars of 
short-term notes maturing on October first. 
It exchanged them for new notes bearing 
five per cent interest and running one year, 
which were issued at a discount of two and 
a half per cent; so the money cost the road 
more than seven and a half per cent interest. 

This hand- to-mouth financing by short- 
term notes has been very expensive, and 
the country’s position is less sound than it 
would have been if big corporate borrowers 
had taken their medicine and got on the 
safe side by selling long-term bonds when- 
ever possible, even though they had to pay 
stiff rates of interest. 

They are now confronted with hundreds 
of millions of dollars of maturing short- 
term obligations; and one problem is 
whether they shall refund these obligations, 
so far as possible, by long-term bond issues, 
on a high interest basis, or take another 
chance that in two or three years money 
may be decidedly easier. 

It is true that, so long as the European 
war continues, it will have little or no di- 
rect effect on the investment market here. 
In the main the warring nations will finance 
themselves during hostilities by temporary 
expedients; and if the fighting lasts an- 
other year on the present scale it is entirely 
probable that every one of them will go on a 
paper-money basis. 

Also the war isolates the nations finan- 
cially. Ordinarily money conditions at one 
great financial capital are promptly re- 
flected at the others; but now the financial 
currents between the different capitals and 
between America and the Continent are 
cut off. They might be bidding twenty per 
cent for money in Berlin now and it would 
have little or no effect in New York. No 
doubt this will continue while the war 
lasts; so, from the American point of view, 
its effect on investable capital will be 
mostly deferred until peace is declared. 

Meantime investable capital will go on 
accumulating here; and if the total volume 
of American business is contracted by the 
war there may be an interval during which 
money will be relatively cheap here. Cor- 
porate borrowers might take the chance of 
that interval being sufficiently prolonged 
say, by a three-year war— to afford them 
an opportunity of floating some long-term 
bonds on a comparatively low interest 
basis; but gambling on the investment 
market has not paid so far and is a dubious 
undertaking in present circumstances. 

Since August, of course, floating long- 
term bonds on any interest basis whatever 
has been practically impossible. Excluding 
the forty million dollars of New York Cen- 
tral notes issued in October, mentioned 
above, the amount of corporate financing 
in three months was only fifty-five million 
dollars, that being the total of capital obli- 
gations issued by all railroad, public- 
utility and large industrial companies in 
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this country; and, even of these issues, the 
greater part was for refunding. 

This embargo on financing and invest- 
ing, however, cannot continue forever. As 
this is written arrangements for opening 
the London Stock Exchange appear to be 
pretty well advanced; and New York has 
already blazed the way by opening her 
Stock Exchange, 

It will bea a thing for this country, I 
believe, if big corporate borrowers, so far 
as possible, then seil bonds instead of notes, 
even though they have to pay a rate of 
interest they would have considered out of 
the question two or three years ago. In 
view of what is going on in Europe there 
is bound to be a condition that would have 
been considered out of the question two or 
three years ago. 

The objection to notes is that they are 
mere temporary patchwork; for big cor- 
porate borrowers, broadly speaking, never 
pay their debts. Their capital obligations 
never become less, but always grow larger. 
A farmer or merchant borrows for six 
months, and at the end of that time sells 
his cattle or grain or merchandise and pays 
the note; but a railroad, a public-utility 
company or a big industrial concern, so far 
as plant account is concerned, never sells 
anything. In the main, whatever they 
borrow goes into a fixed form and there re- 
mains for all time. Borrowing for only one 
or two years, when there is no possible way 
of paying except by borrowing again, is not 

a good habit. 

Small investors in particular generally 
like paper that runs several years. In the 
main, whatever they invest is regarded by 
them as something put into the stocking 

“for keeps.” They do not expect to use 
the money in any way, except to reinvest it. 

Of the short-term notes issued by big 
corperate borrowers during the eighteen 
months ending with last June, amounting 
to nearly a thousand million dollars, prob- 
ably only a very small part found its 
way to small investors. If big corporate 
borrowers, however, either from choice 
or necessity, stick to the hand-to-mouth 
method of financing themselves, small in- 
vestors may well afford to look into that 
field; for the interest return will no doubt 
be attractive and, as a rule, the security is 
the same that would be given for a long- 
term bond issue. 


Watch the Big Markets 


The four and a half million dollars of 
Erie Railroad notes mentioned above, for 
example, are secured by seven million dol- 
lars of bonds that are a first mortgage on 
parts of the main line. If those bonds are 
good for sixty-five cents on the dollar of 
their face value, then the notes are good. 
The New York Central notes come ahead 
of two hundred and twenty-five million 
dollars of stock now paying five per cent 
dividends. 

Short-term notes, in fact, are pretty 
largely taken by experts—that is, by indi- 
vidual investors who are well informed and 
by banks. The principles on which a short- 
term note is to be selected are the same as 
those applying to a bond. A banker or 
broker whose judgment you would take as 
to a long-term bond should be an equally 
good guide as to a short-term note. 

A great amount of inv esting goes on out- 
side of listed securities—in farm and city 
real-estate loans, local enterprises, and so 
on. That is a highly important field and 
I would be the last one to disparage it. 
Nevertheless, every investor just now 
ought to keep an eye on the big investment 
markets—-especially the one that goes by 
the name of Wall Street-—-because the 
whole investment business has been de- 
moralized by the war. 

With the European markets closed it is 
hard to say what investable capital is really 
worth. Those markets, when opened, will 
give the first dependable line on the situa- 
tion. As the value of a bushel of wheat 
anywhere east of the Rocky Mountains 
must bear a certain relationship to the 
price made on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
so the value of every investment must come 
into a certain relationship with the prices 
for investable capital established on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

It is worth while to look at the big 
markets, if only to find out what your 
money is worth. 
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Something New— Strikingly Distinctive 


This Fisk “RED TOP” ° 
Made in Many Sizes and All Types 


POR the first time in the history of tire making appearance has 
been given its rightful share of attention. The result is the 
Fisk “Red Top’ "~—the wonderfully attractive tire with the white 
sidewall and pleasing red non-skid tread—which adds the 
note of completeness to the finely appointed limousine or lends 
distinction to the most modest car. 


The Fisk “ Red Top” is an exclusive product—entirely different in 
design from any other. It is the stamp of quality in tire equipment. 
The “Red Top” is as good as it looks. Its attractiveness, strong 


traction tread and returns of extra mileage make this 
tire most desirable from every point of view. 


Ask your dealer for the new Fisk “Red Top” with the 


attractive red non-skid tread and the white sidewall. 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory and Home Office Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Fisk Branches in 46 Principal Cities 
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OR all musical occasions, entertainments, or informal 
dances at home, or for more pretentious social 
events, the Columbia Grafonola is the one ideal musical 
instrument. Its superb tone-quality, so vividly true, 
natural and rounded, and its perfect and exclusive 
control of tone-volume, are two distinguishing features 
that have established the Columbia as the finest musical 
achievement. Romaanaeenrsncae:, 


There are 8,500 Columbia dealers. Be sure your dealer shows you a Columbia 


Grafonola. You can be sure it is a Columbia by looking for the exclusive and (HHI Wii) HHI Ht 
UT 
easily operated Columbia tone n ea i] HATHHHT 


GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, Box 483, Woolworth Building, New York we 


eas: MIGNONETTE 
Toronto: 365-367 Sorauren Ave. Prices in Canada Plus Duty ss Sieaiaall 
Dealers wanted where we are not actively represented Write for particulars arieh aeons _ ord Ei $110 


i i y record rack $100 
IMPORTANT NOTICE: All Columbia Records can be played on your disc talking machine (if any standard make) ther models $17.50 to $500 





